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PREFACE. 


There  is,  probably,  no  subject  connected  with  human 
physiology,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  experi- 
mentalists and  philosophic  writers  so  much  as  the  ner- 
vous system,  especially  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
author  has,  from  the  first,  looked  upon  this  division  of 
the  work  as  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  of 
all,  and  feels  that  this  volume  will  be  regarded  with  more  . 
critical  interest  than  any  one  of  the  series ;  and  if  he  has 
succeeded,  even  in  a  measure,  in  giviug,  in  it,  a  satisfac- 
tory representation  of  our  present  positive  knowledge,  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  the  length  of  time  occupied  in 
its  preparation.  For  two  and  a  half  years,  he  has  been 
almost  unremittingly  engaged  in  writing  this  volume,  and 
has  endeavored  to  overcome,  rather  than  avoid,  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  presented  themselves  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  important  questions,  which  are  as  yet  regarded  by 
Hiany  as  unsettled. 

A  great  part  of  the  inevitable  delay  which  has  attend- 
ed the  publication  of  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  this  country  of  consulting  rare  and  im- 
portant memoirs.     When  it  is  stated  tliat  every  citation 
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4  PREFACE. 

has  been  made  after  a  careful  study  of  the  original  publi- 
cation, any  one  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  ner- 
vous system  will  appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  involved 
simply  in  bibliographical  research  ;  but  in  this  depart- 
ment, more  than  in  any  other,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
taking  experiments  and  opinions  at  second-hand.  The 
experience  of  many  years,  as  an  experimental  physiolo- 
gist and  a  practical  teacher,  has  enabled  the  author  to 
verify  many  of  the  important  facts  stated  in  this  volume, 
and  has  led  to  some  original  observations,  which  appear 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  present  volume  treats  of  the  physiological  anatomy 
and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  they  appear 
to  a  practical  physiologist,  accustomed  to  accept  nothing 
that  is  not  capable  of  positive  demonstration  or  well-sus- 
tained inference.  Adhering  conscientiously  to  the  posi- 
tive method  of  study,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent an  account  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  though  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  extended  by  future  investigations,  is 
made  up  mainly  of  statements  of  facts  that  will  probably 
not  undergo  serious  modification,  as  we  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  has  considered  the  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic 
nervous  systems,  mainly  from  this  point  of  view ;  and  has 
touched  but  slightly  upon  psychology,  which  has  long 
been  considered  a  science  by  itself.  The  special  senses 
have  been  deferred,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  fifth  and  last 
volume  of  the  series. 

The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  is 
regarded  by  the  author  as  an  indispensable  preparation 
for  the  study  of  its  functions.     The  most  reliable  recent 
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wrorks  upon  histology  contain,  of  course,  much  that  is  of 
no  great  physiological  interest  or  importance,  and  the  best 
anatomical  treatises  do  not  generally  give  a  description 
of  parts  with  particular  reference  to  their  physiology.  To 
facilitate  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject,  the 
author  has  carefully  detailed  certain  anatomical  points,  a 
fiuniliarity  with  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  an  accu- 
rate study  of  nervous  physiology. 

The  publishers  of  this  series,  having  lately  issued 
Pro£  Hammond's  treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  are  de- 
sirous of  presenting  a  complete  work  on  the  "  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System."  Both  Prof.  Ham- 
mond and  the  author  of  this  volume  heartily  concur  in 
this  plan.'  Though  the  full  consideration  of  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place  in 
a  treatise  on  nervous  diseases,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  functions  is  none  the  less  important  as  a  preparation 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  its  pathology.  The  present 
volume  was  written  as  one  of  the  series  on  the  "Physi- 
ology of  Man,"  but  will  also  be  issued  as  the  first  vol- 
ume of  a  complete  work  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
two  volumes  thus  published  were  written  independently 
of  each  other,  and  that  Prof.  Hammond  is  in  nowise  r^ 
sponsible  for  the  authoi-'s  views  upon  physiology,  nor  for 
any  errors  or  defects  that  may  be  found  in  his  part  of  the 
work.  The  reader,  however,  will  find  few  points  upon 
which  there  is  any  radical  or  important  difference  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  where  these  differences  occur,  they  have  been 
firankly  stated,  and  each  author  is  solely  responsible  for 
his  own  opinions  and  statements. 
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6  PREFACE. 

Finally,  the  author  presents  tliis  volume,  with  the 
simple  statement  that  he  has  made  an  honest  attempt 
to  compass  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  deroted,  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  which  he  never  appreci- 
ated so  fully  as  at  the  present  moment.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume,  it  was  expected  to  include  in  it  the 
special  senses,  and  chapters  upon  touch,  smell,  and  sight, 
were  written,  so  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  last  volume 
of  the  original  series  is  already  completed.  The  fifth  vol- 
ume is  therefore  so  far  advanced,  that  it  is  hoped  that  the 
entire  work  will  be  finished  within  a  year.  The  last  part 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Special  Senses  and  Generation. 

New  York,  May,  1872. 
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of  the  nervous  tissue — Anatomical  divisions  of  the  nervous  tissue — ^Medul* 
lated  nerve-fibres  —  Simple,  or  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  —  Oelatioous 
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nerves — ^Branching  and  course  of  the  nerves-^Termination  of  the  nerves 
in  the  muscular  tissue— Termination  of  the  nerves  in  glands — Terminations 
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nection of  the  cells  with  the  fibres  and  with  each  other — ^Accessory  anatom- 
ical elements  of  the  nerve-centres — Composition  of  the  nervous  substanco— 
Regeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue — Reunion  of  nerve-fibres. 

The  nervous  system  is  anatomically  distinct  in  all  ani- 
mals, except  those  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  is  useless 
to  speculate  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  matter  en- 
dowed with  properties  analogous  to  those  observed  in  the 
nervous  system  of  the  higher  animals,  in  beings  so  low  in 
their  organization  as  to  present  no  divisions  into  anatomical 
elements ;  for  the  present  condition  of  physiological  science 
does  not  admit  of  the  recognition  of  functions  without  organs- 
All  animals  that  present  any  thing  like  nervous  functions  pre- 
sent also  an  anatomically  distinct  nervous  system.  Within 
certain  limits,  the  perfection  of  the  animal  organization  de- 
pends upon  the  general  development  of  the  nervous  system. 

High  in  the  animal  scale,  as  in  the  warm-blooded  ani- 
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mals,  the  general  development  of  this  system  presents  little, 
if  any,  variation ;  but  special  attributes  are  coexistent  with 
the  development  of  special  organs.  The  development  in 
this  way  of  particular  portions  of  the  nervous  system  is  in 
accordance  with  the  particular  conditions  of  existence  of 
different  animals ;  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  organiza- 
tion, and  is  not  dependent  upon  education  or  intelligence. 
Examples  of  this  are  in  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  sense  of  sight,  hearing,  or  smell,  in  different  animals. 
There  are  animals  in  which  these  special  senses  possess  a 
delicacy  of  perception  to  which  man,  even  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  intelligent  education,  can  never  attain ;  but  man, 
possessing  a  nervous  organization  not  superior  to  that  of 
other  warm-blooded  animals  in  its  general  development, 
and  inferior  to  many  in  the  development  of  special  organs, 
stands  immeasurably  above  all  other  beings,  by  virtue  of 
the  immense  preponderance  of  what  is  known  as  the  en- 
cephalic portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

These  brief  general  considerations  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  physiological  importance  of  the  nervous  system ;  of 
the  care  which  should  be  exercised  in  its  study ;  and  of  the 
great  interest  attached  to  it,  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  most 
complex  and  important  of  its  functions  belong  to  human 
physiology,  and  to  human  physiology  alone. 

We  can  best  define  what  is  to  be  included  under  the 
head  of  the  nervous  system,  by  citing  certain  of  its  prominent 
and  well-established  properties  and  functions. 

1.  The  nervous  system  is  anatomically  and  physiologi- 
cally distinct  from  all  other  systems  and  organs  in  the  body. 
It  receives  impressions  made  upon  the  terminal  branches  of 
its  sensory  portion,  it  conveys  stimulus  to  parts,  determining 
and  regulating  the  operation  of  their  functions;  but  its 
physiological  properties  are  inherent,  and  it  gives  to  no  tis- 
sue or  organ  its  special  "  irritability  "  or  the  power  of  per- 
forming its  particular  function.* 

1  We  have  already  discussed  the  independence  of  what  is  called  "  nerroiu 
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2.  The  nervous  system  connects  into  a  coordinated  or- 
ganism every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  the  medium  through 
which  all  impressions  are  received.  It  animates  or  regulates 
all  movements,  voluntary  and  involuntary.  It  regulates  the 
functions  of  secretion,  nutrition,  calorification,  and  all  the 
processes  of  organic  life. 

In  addition  to  its  functions  as  a  medium  of  conduction 
and  communication,  the  nervous  system,  in  certain  of  its 
parts,  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  and  of  generating 
a  stimulating  influence,  or  force,  peculiar  to  itself.  As  there 
can  be  no  physiological  connection  or  coordi^^ation  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  organism,  having  an  active  function,  .without 
nerves,  there  can  be  no  unconscious  reception  of  impressions 
giving  rise  to  involuntary  movements,  no  appreciation  of 
impressions,  general,  as  in  ordinary  sensation,  or  special,  as 
in  sight,  smell,  taste,  or  hearing,  no  instinct,  volition, 
thought,  or  even  knowledge  of  existence,  without  nerve- 
centres. 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  these  varied  properties  and  func- 
tions, it  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  physiological  importance 
that  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  nervous  system  should 
be  most  carefully  studied,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  con- 
necting certain  of  the  nervous  properties  with  peculiarities 
in  structure.  It  is  also  important  to  subdivide  the  system, 
as  regards  general  properties  and  functions,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  the  special  office  of  particular  parts.  With  this 
end  in  view,  we  will  point  out,  first,  the  great  anatomico- 
physiological  divisions  common  to  nervous  matter  wherever 
it  exists,  and  afterward,  the  subdivisions  of  the  system  as  re- 
gards special  functions. 

Divisions  of  ihs  Nervous  System. 

Nervous  matter,  whatever  may  be  its  special  function, 
presents  two  great  divisions,  each  with  distinct  anatomical 

InitabilitY,*'  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  musclee.    See  vol  iil,  Move- 
ments,  p.  463. 
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as  well  as  physiological  differences.  One  of  these  divisions 
presents  the  form  of  fibres,  or  tubes.  This  kind  of  nervous 
matter  is  incapable  of  generating  a  force  or  stimulus,  and 
serves  only  as  a  conductor.  The  other  division  is  in  the 
form  of  cells,  and  this  kind  of  nervous  matter  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  generating  the  so-called  nervous  force. 

The  nervous  matter  is  divided  into  two  great  systems,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  cerebro-spinal  system,  composed  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  with  the  nerves  directly  connected  with  these  cen- 
tres. This  system  is  specially  connected  with  the  functions 
of  relation,  or  of  animal  life.  The  centres  preside  over  gen- 
eral sensation,  the  special  senses,  voluntary  and  some  invol- 
untary movements,  intellection,  and,  in  short,  all  of  the  func- 
tions that  characterize  the  animal.  The  nerves  serve  as  the 
conductors  of  impressions  known  as  general  or  special  sen- 
sations, and  of  the  stimulus  that  gives  rise  to  voluntary  and 
certain  involuntary  movements,  the  latter  being  the  auto- 
matic movements  connected  with  animal  life. 

2.  The  sympathetic,  or  organic  system.  This  system  is 
specially  connected  with  the  functions  relating  to  nutrition, 
operations  which  have  their  analogue  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  are  sometimes  called  the  functions  of  vegetative 
life.  Although  tliis  system  presides  over  functions  entirely 
distinct  from  those  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  animals, 
the  centres  of  this  system  all  have  an  anatomical  and  phys- 
iological connection  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  subdivided  into  centres  pre- 
siding over  movements  and  ordinary  sensation,  and  centres 
capable  of  receiving  impressions  connected  with  the  special 
senses,  such  as  sight,  audition,  olfaction,  and  gustation.  The 
nerves  which  receive  these  special  impressions  and  convey 
them  to  the  appropriate  centres  are  more  or  less  insensible 
to  ordinary  impressions.  The  organs  to  which  these  special 
nerves  are  distributed  are  generally  of  a  complex  and  pecul- 
iar structure,  and  present  numerous  accessory  parts  which 
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are  important  and  essential  in  the  transmission  of  the  special 
impressions  to  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves. 

In  treating  of  the  nervons  system,  we  will  consider  first 
the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  nervons  tissue ;  next,  the 
general  properties  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  next,  the 
fdnctions  of  different  portions  of  this  system  connected  with 
motion,  ordinary  sensibility,  intellection,  etc. ;  next,  the  func- 
tions of  the  sympathetic,  or  organic  system  of  nerves ;  and 
finally,  the  special  senses,  with  the  physiological  anatomy 
and  mechanism  of  the  accessory  parts/ 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  Tissue. 

The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  natu- 
aUy  divides  itself  into  two  sections ;  one  embracing  what  is 
called  the  general  anatomy  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  the 
other,  the  arrangement  of  this  tissue  in  special  organs,  as 
far  as  this  is  connected  with  their  functions^ 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
nervous  system  may  now  be  regarded  as  tolerably  well  un- 
derstood, at  least  as  far  as  those  anatomical  points  bearing 
on  physiology  are  concerned.  The  connectibn  between  the 
nerve-ceUs  and  the  fibres  and  the  modes  of  termination  of  the 
motor  filaments  in  the  muscles  are  points  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
settled ;  and  the  terminations  of  sensory  filaments  in  integu- 
ment and  mucous  membranes  have  lately  been  investigated 
very  thoroughly,  and  with  quite  positive  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults. These  anatomical  points  are  especially  connected  with 
the  general  properties  of  the  nervous  system,  both  as  a  gen- 
erator of  the  so-called  nerve-force  and  as  a  conductor. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nervous  elements  in  special  or- 
gans, as  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  has  not  been  so  sue- 
cessfully  investigated,  and  presents  immense  difficulties  in 
its  study ;  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  acquire  any  thing  like 

'  The  special  senses  will  be  fuUj  considered  in  the  fifth  and  hist  volume  of 
this  series. 
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a  definite  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  tliese 
parts,  until  we  have  much  more  positive  information  con- 
cerning their  anatomical  characters. 

Anatomical  Divisions  of  the  Nervous  Tissue. — The  phys- 
iological division  of  the  nervous  system  into  nerves  and 
nerve-centres  is  pretty  well  carried  out  as  regards  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  tliese  parts.  The  two  great  divisions  of 
the  system,  anatomically  considered,  are  into  nerve-cells  and 
nerve-fibres. 

The  nerve-cells,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  the  only  parts 
capable,  under  any  circumstances,  of  generating  the  nerve- 
force  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  cannot  receive  impressions  in  any 
other  way  than  through  the  nerve-fibres.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions,  either  apparent  or  real,  to  this  rule, 
as  in  the  case  of  direct  irritation  of  the  ganglion  of  the  tuber 
annulare,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  which  seem  sensible 
to  direct  irritation ;  but  the  cells  of  most  of  the  ganglia  be- 
longing to  the  great  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  insensible  to 
direct  stimulation  and  will  only  receive  impressions  con- 
ducted to  them  by  the  nerves. 

The  nerve-fiTbres  act  only  as  conductors,  and  are  incapa- 
ble of  generating  nerve-force.  There  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  but  there  are  difierences  in  the  properties  of  certain 
fibres.  Tlie  nerves  generally,  for  example,  will  receive  di- 
rect impressions,  the  motor  filaments  conducting  these  to 
th0  muscles  and  the  sensory  filaments  conveying  the  im- 
pressions to  the  centres.  These  fibres  will  also  conduct  the 
force  generated  by  the  nerve-centres.  But  there  are  many 
fibres,  such  as  those  composing  the  white  matter  of  the 
encephalon  and  the  spinal  cord,  that  are  insensible  to  direct 
irritation,  while  they  will  convey  to  the  centres  impressions 
made  by  the  sensitive  nerves,  and  will  conduct  to  the  motor 
nerves  stimulus  generated  by  nerve-cells. 

Structure  of  the  Nerves. — There  are  few  anatomical  ele- 
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ments  that  present  greater  variations  in  size  and  appearance 
than  the  nerve-fibres.  Certain  fibres  found  in  the  course  of 
the  nerves  between  the  muscles  are  as  large  as  ^sVir  ^^  ^^ 
inch,  have  dark  borders,  and  possess  three  well-marked 
structures ;  viz.,  a  tubular  membrane,  medullary  contents, 
and  an  axial  band ;  others,  with  the  same  structure,  are  only 
gg^gg  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  others  have  only  the  medul- 
lary covering  and  the  axial  band ;  and  others  present  the 
axial  band  alone.  Most  of  these  anatomical  elements  have 
essentially  the  same  physiological  conducting  properties; 
the  variations  in  their  structure  depending  upon  differences 
in  their  anatomical  relations.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  adopt  some  anatomical  classification  of  the 
fibres. 

In  the  most  simple  classification  of  the  nerve-fibres,  they 
are  divided  into  two  groups;  one  embraping  those  fibres 
which  have  the  conducting  element  alone,  and  the  other 
presenting  this  element  surrounded  by  certain  accessory 
structures.  In  the  course  of  the  nerves,  the  simple  fibres  are 
the  exception,  and  the  other  variety  is  the  rule ;  but  as  the 
nerves  are  followed  to  their  terminations  in  muscles  or  sensi- 
tive parts,  or  are  traced  to  their  origin  in  the  nerve-centres, 
we  find  that  they  lose  one  or  another  of  their  adventitious 
elements.  These  two  varieties  we  shall  term :  1.  The  me- 
dullated  fibres,  and  2.  The  simple,  or  non-medullated  fibres. 

MedvJlated  Nerve^fibres. — These  fibres  are  so  called  by 
French  and  German  writers  because,  in  addition  to  the  axis- 
cylinder,  or  conducting  element,  they  contain,  enclosed  in  a 
tubular  sheath,  a  soft  substance  called  the  medulla.  This 
substance  is  strongly  refractive  and  gives  the  nerves  a  pecu- 
liar appearance  tmder  the  microscope,  from  which  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres.  As  the 
whole  substance  of  the  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  tubular  mem- 
brane, these  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  nerve-tubes. 

If  the  nerves  be  examined  while  perfectly  fresh  and  un- 
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changed,  their  anatomical  elements  appear  in  the  form  of 
simple  fibres  with  strongly  accentuated  borders.  The  diam- 
eter of  these  fibres  is  from  ^i^  ^^  ttW  ^^  ^^  inch.*  To 
observe  the  fibres  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  nerve 
from  an  animal  just  killed  and  examine  it  without  delay. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  borders  become  darker  and  the 
fibre  assumes  an  entirely  different  appearance.  By  the  use 
of  certain  reagents,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre  is  composed  of  three  distinct  portions ;  viz.,  a 
homogeneous  sheath^  a  semi-fluid  matter  contained  in  the 
sheath,  and  a  delicate  central  band. 

The  tubular  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  a  somewhat  elas- 
tic, homogeneous  membrane,  never  striated  or  fibrillated, 
and  presenting  generally  oval  nuclei,  with  their  long  diam- 
eter in  the  direction  of  the  tube.  This  is  sometimes  called 
the  neurilemma,  .a  name,  however,  which  is  more  generally 
applied  to  another  membrane.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
also,  as  the  "  limiting  membrane  of  Valentin,"  or  "  the  sheath 
of  Schwann."  In  its  chemical  and  general  properties,  this 
membrane  resembles  the  sarcolemma,  though  it  is  less  elas- 
tic and  resisting.  It  exists  in  all  the  medullated  nerve-fibres, 
large  and  small,  except  those  in  the  white  portions  of  the 
encephalon  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  small,  non-meduUated  fibres,  though  its  presence 
here  has  never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated."  As  we 
before  remarked,  the  tubular  membrane  cannot  be  seen  in 
the  perfectly  fresh  nerves ;  and  even  after  they  have  become 
changed  by  desiccation,  its  demonstration  requires  the  use  of 
reagents.  In  the  ordinary  medullated  fibres,  however,  it 
may  be  isolated  by  boiling  the  nerve  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
then  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  treating  it  with  cold  caustic  soda. 
By  then  boiling  the  nerve  for  an  instant  in  the  caustic  soda, 
fragments,  of  the  tube  may  be  isolated,  when  they  resemble 
the  membrane  forming  the  canals  of  the  kidney.    Another 

*  Littr£  kt  Robin,  Dictionnaire  de  mSdecine^  Paris,  1865,  Article,  Xerveuz, 
■  KOlliker,  J^lemmU  d'htBlologie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  816. 
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method  is  to  treat  the  nerve  with  filming  nitric  acid,  after- 
ward adding  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  fatty  sub- 
stance is  thus  discharged  in  small  drops,  the  central  band  is 
dissolved,  and  the  empty  sheath  is  seen,  swollen  and  tinged 
with  yellow.  These  are  the  processes  employed  by  KoUiker, 
who  demonstrates  in  this  way  the  presence  of  nuclei.* 

The  medullary  substance  fills  the  tube  and  surrounds  the 
central  band.  This  is  called  by  various  names ;  as  myeline, 
white  substance  of  Schwann,  medullary  sheath,  nervous  me- 
dulla, etc.  It  does  not  exist  either  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
in  the  gray  substance  of  the  nerve-centres  or  at  the  periphe- 
ral termination  of  the  nerves,  and  is  probably  not  an  essential 
conducting  element.  When  the  nerves  are  perfectly  fresh, 
this  substance  is  transparent,  homogeneous,  and  strongly 
refi:«cting,like  oil;  but  as  the  nerves  become  altei"ed  by  des- 
iccation, the  action  of  water,  acetic  acid,  and  various  other 
reagents,  it  coagulates  into  an  opaque,  granular  mass.  The 
consistence  of  this  substance  gives  to  the  medullated  fibres  a 
very  peculiar  appearance.  The  tubular  membrane  being 
very  thin  and  not  elastic,  the  white  substance,  by  very  slight 
pressure,  is  made  to  fill  the  tubes  irregularly,  giving  them  a 
varicose  appearance,  which  is  entirely  characteristic.  In  ex- 
amining a  preparation  of  the  nervous  tissue,  large  drops, 
coagulated  in  irregular  shapes,  are  seen  scattered  over  the 
field,  and  fi'equently  fringing  the  divided  ends  of  the  tubes. 
In  the  white  substance  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord, 
where  the  tubular  membrane  is  wanting,  the  varicose  appear- 
ance of  the  fibres  is  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other  situ- 
ation. 

The  axis-cylinder  is,  in  all  probability,  the  essential  ana- 
tomical element  of  the  nerves.  It  exists  in  all  the  nerves 
except  in  those  termed  gelatinous  fibres,  or  fibres  of  Remak, 
which  will  be  described  hereafter.  In  the  ordinary  medul- 
lated fibres,  the  axis-cylinder  cannot  be  seen  in  the  natural 
condition  of  the  tissue,  because  it  refi*acts  in  the  same  man- 

>  K5U.IKXB,  op.  cU,,  p.  818. 
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ner  as  the  medullaiy  snbstance,  and  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated afterward,  on  account  of  the  opacity  of  the  coagulated 
matter.  K  a  fresh  nerve,  however,  be  treated  with  strong 
acetic  acid,  the  divided  ends  of  the  fibres  will  retract,  leaving 
the  axis-cylinder,  which  is  but  slightly  affected  by  reagents. 
It  then  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  pale,  slightly-flattened 
band,  with  outlines  tolerably  regular,  though  slightly  vari- 
cose at  intervals,  somewhat  granular,  and  sometimes  very 
finely  striated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  This  band  is 
elastic,  but  not  very  resisting.  Its  granules  are  excessively 
pale.  What  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  portions 
of  the  nerve-fibre  is  its  insolubility  in  most  of  the  reagents 
employed  in  anatomical  investigation.  It  is  slightly  swollen 
by  acetic  acid,  but  is  dissolved  after  prolonged  boiling.  If 
a  solution  of  carmine  be  added  to  the  nervous  tissue,  the 
axis-cylinder  only  is  colored.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  nerve-fibres  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  the 
axis-cylinder  well-marked  transverse  striations.  This  was 
observed  by  Frommann,^  and  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
Grandry.'  The  latter  observer  is  disposed  to  regard  bodi 
the  nerve-cells  and  the  axes  of  the  fibres  as  composed  of  two 
substances,  the  limits  of  which  are  marked  by  the  regular 
striffi  developed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This,  however,  is 
a  point  of  purely  anatomical  interest.  The  presence  of  regu- 
lar and  well-marked  striae  in  the  axis-cylinder  after  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  action  of  light 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  be- 
yond question  whether  these  markings  be  entirely  artificial, 
or  whether  the  axis-cylinder  be  really  composed  of  two  kinds 
of  substance. 

A  still  more  important  question  with  regard  to  the  inti- 

'  FBOuaCANN,  Ueber  die  FUrbung  der  Binde-  und  Nervenaubatam  dea  Rucken* 
markea  durch  Argentum  nUricum  und  uber  die  Struktur  der  NervenzdUn,—^ 
Archiv  fvn' pathologUche  Anaiomie  und  Phyaiologie,  etc.,  Berlin,  1864,  Bd.  zxzL, 
S.  129,  e^  aeq.^Zur  Silber/drbunff  der  Axeneylinder,  ibid.,  S.  161,  «<  eeq 

'  OiULNDBT,  De  la  atntcture  irUime  du  cylindre  de  Vaxe  el  dea  cdlulea  nenmuet. 
— Journal  de  Vanatomiey  Paris,  1869,  tome  vl,  p.  289,  ei  aeq. 
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mate  structure  of  the  axis-cylinder  refers  to  the  longitudinal 
striations.    These  are  observed  in  many  fibres,  but  they  are 
not  constant.     Some  authors  have  adopted  the  view  that 
the  markings  are  produced  by  fibrilUe,  analogous  to  the 
fibrillse  of  the  muscular  fibres,  in  all  the  fibres,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  retina,  olfiictory,  anji  some  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves.'    In  the  organs  of  special  sense,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  fibrillse ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  so 
clearly  demonstrable  in  the  general  system  of  nerves.     Still, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  in  this  connection, 
certain  fects  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  nerve-fibres  in 
the  cells  and  their  ultimate  distribution  in  sensitive  parts. 
In  the  final  distribution  of  sensitive  nerves,  we  shall  see  that 
the  fibres  break  up  into  filaments  resembling  fibrillaB,  and 
although  the  fibrillated  character  of  the  poles  of  the  nerve- 
cells  is  not  unreservedly  accepted  by  anatomists,  many  ob- 
servers positively  state  that  such  is  their  structure.    In  the 
present  condition  of  the  science,  we  cannot  do  more  than 
state  that,  while  a  fibrillated  structure  has  perhaps  been 
shown  in  the  nerves  of  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals, 
its  existence  in  man  and  the  mammalia  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  diameter  of  the  axis-cylinder  is  about  one-half  or  one- 
third  that  of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  contained.     The  various 
appearances  which  the  nerve-fibres  present  under  different 
conditions  are  represented  in  Fig.  1. 

Simple^  or  NonrmedvUoited  Neroe-Fibres. — These  fibres 
are  found  very  'largely  distributed  in  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  last  edition  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  authoritative 
work  on  histology,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  more  we  advance 
in  our  researches,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that,  in  man 
and  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  nerve-fibres  without  the 
white  substance  are  very  widely  distributed." "    However, 

1  ScHTJLTZB,  in  SiKiCKER,  Monuol  of  Human  and  Comparative  Huttohffjf^ 
London,  1870,  vol  i.,  p.  147,  rf  teg. 
*  K6IXIKEB,  op,  eitf  p.  822. 
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when  we  come  to  study  the  structure  and  relations  of  these 
small  fibres,  which  seem  in  many  instances  to  be  sunple 
prolongations,  without  alteration,  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  the 
medullated  fibres,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves  and  in  the  fila- 


Fio.l. 


Nerro-fibros  from  the  hunmn  subject,  ma^ifled  850  diameters;  four  small  flbres,  of  which  two 
arc  varicoAo.  one  inedium-sixed  fibre  with  borders  of  sinp-lo  contour,  and  four  large  fibres ;  of 
the  latter,  two  have  a  double  contour,  and  two  contidn  granular  matter.  (KOlukek,  Uan<l- 
buch  der  Geicebeleftre,  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  289.) 

mcnts  of  connection  of  the  fibres  with  the  cells.  The  study 
of  the  fibres  in  these  relations  constitutes  the  most  important 
part,  physiologically,  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nerv^es,  and  pre- 
sents the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  direct  observa- 
tion ;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  shall  treat  of  these  questions 
separately,  and  defer  until  then  the  full  consideration  of  the 
non-medullated  fibres. 

Gelatinous  Nerve-Fibres  {Fibres  of  HerfiaJc),  —  These 
fibres  are  entirely  different  in  their  anatomy  from  either  of 
the  varieties  of  fibres  just  considered.  They  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  sympathetic  system,  and  in  that  particular  portion  of 
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tliis  system  connected  with  involuntary  movements.  For 
instance,  these  fibres  are  very  abundant  in  the  gray  filaments 
sent  to  parts  provided  with  non-striated  muscular  fibres  and 
endowed  with  undoubted  motor  properties ;  but  they  are  not 
found  in  the  white  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  which  seem 
to  be  incapable  of  exciting  movements.* 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  physi- 
ologists with  regard  to  the  gelatinous  filaments.  Some  are 
disposed  to  regard  them  as  elements  of  connective  tissue,  not 
endowed  with  properties  characteristic  of  nerves,  while  others  , 
consider  that  they  are  nerve-fibres,  probably  possessing  func- 
tions distinct  from  those  of  the  fibres  of  different  structure. 
The  first  opinion  was  formerly  held  by  KoUiker,  who  states, 
in  one  of  the  early  editions  of  his  work  on  Microscopic 
Anatomy,  that  all  of  the  fibres  of  Kemak  are  "  only  a  form 
of  connective  tissue  ;"*  but  in  a  later  edition,  he  admits  that 
the  nucleated  fibres  of  the  great  sympathetic,  which  resemble 
embryonic  nervous  elements,  are  really  nerve-fibres."  Tliis 
is  the  view  now  adopted  by  the  best  anatomists.  While  it 
is  certain  that  elements  of  connective  tissue  exist  in  the 
nerves,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  true  nerve-fibres,  there 
are  in  the  nerves,  particularly  in  those  belonging  to  the 
great  sympathetic  system,  fibres  exactly  resembling  the 
nerve-fibres  of  the  embryon.  These  are  the  true  gelatinous 
nerve-fibres,  or  fibres  of  Remak.  It  is  stated  that  the  nerves 
generally  have  this  structure  up  to  the  fifth  month  of  intra- 
uterine life,  and  that  in  the  regeneration  of  nerves  after 
division  or  injury,  the  new  elements  assume  this  form  before 
they  arrive  at  their  full  development.* 

The  true  gelatinous  nerve-fibres  present  the  following 
characters:  They  are  flattened,  with  regular  and  sharp 
borders,  grayish  and  pale,  presenting  numerous  very  fine 

>  Remae,  Observatiofiea  de  Systsmaiu  Kerv,  Structy  BeroUni,  1838,  p.  6. 

*  KoLLiKEB,  Aficroacopie  Anatomy^  London,  1860,  p.  254. 

*  KoLLiK£B,  AemenU  ^histologie  humainey  Paris,  1868,  p.  432. 

*  LiTTBE  ET  Robin,  J>idiormaire  de  medecbie^  Paris,  1865,  Article,  Nervtuz, 
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graniilations,  and  a  number  of  oval,  longitudinal  nuclei,  a 
characteristic  which  has  given  them  the  name  of  nucleated 
nerve-fibres.  The  diameter  of  the  fibres  is  about  ^-jVjt  ^^ 
an  inch.  The  nuclei  have  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the 
fibres,  and  are  about  y!^  of  an  inch  in  length ;  *  thej  are 
finely  granular,  and  present  no  nucleoli.  The  fibres  are 
rendered  pale  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  but  they  are 
slightly  swollen  only,  and  present,  in  this 
regard,  a  marked  contrast  with  the  ele- 
ments of  a  connective  tissue.  The  micro- 
scopical appearances  of  these  fibres,  which 
are  strongly  characteristic,  are  represented 
in  Fig.  2. 

Accessary  Anatomical  ElemerUs  of  the 
Nerves. — The  nerves  present,  in  addition 
to  the  different  varieties  of  true  nerve- 
fibres  just  described,  certain  accessory  ana- 
tomical elements  common  to  nearly  all  of 
the  tissues  of  the  organism,  such  as  con- 
nective tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  perhaps 
lymphatics,  though  these  Have  never  been 
demonstrated,  except  in  the  nerve-centres. 

Like  the  muscular  tissue,  the  nerves  are 
made  up  of  their  true  anatomical  elements, 
the  nerve-fibres,  held  together  into  primi- 
tive, secondary,  and  tertiary  bundles,  and 
so  on,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  nerve. 
The  primitive  fasciculi  are  surrounded  by 
a  delicate  membrane,  described  by  Eobin 
under  the  name  of  perinhvre^  but  which 
had  been  already  noted  by  other  anato- 
mists^  under  different  names.'    This  membrane  is  homoge- 

'  LiTTRB  FT  Robin,  loc,  cit. 

*  Littr£  et  Robin,  Dicdonnaire  de  mSdecine^  PariF,  1866,  Article,  Pirinhrre, 

'  KoLLiKKR,  jSHSmenit  tPhiaicfogie  htunaine^  Paris,  18C8,  p.  317. 


Fibres  of  Bemak,  maiar- 
niflod  800  diaroet4>ra. 
With  tho  frelatinous 
fibres,  are  seen  two 
of  the  ordinary,  dark- 
bordered  nerve-flbres. 

(LlTTHfi      KT      ROBIK, 

IHctionnaire  de  me- 
decine,  Paris,  1865,  p. 
999.) 
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neons  or  very  finely  granular,  sometimes  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal striae,  and  possessing  elongated  nuclei,  finely  granular, 
fr^^  TJinr  ^  TuVfl-  of  ^^  "ich  in  length  by  from  -^^  to 
-^^^  of  an  inch  wide.  The  thickness  of  the  membrane  is 
from  jjhnr  ^^  tAtt  ^^  ^^  ^c^-  I*  commences  at  the  point 
where  the  nerve-fibres  emerge  from  the  white  portion  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  extends  to  their  terminal  extremities, 
being  interrupted  by  the  ganglia  in  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
This  membrane  generally  envelops  a  primitive  fasciculus  of 
fibres,  branching  as  the  bundles  divide  and  pass  from  one 
trunk  to  another;  but  it  is  sometimes  found  surrounding 
single  fibres.  An  important  anatomical  &ct  connected  with 
this  membrane  is  that  it  is  never  penetrated  by  blood-vessels, 
the  smallest  capillaries  of  the  nerves  ramifying  in  its  sub- 
stance, but  never  passing  through  to  the  individual  nerv^ 
fibres.  Within  the  perinerve,  are  sometimes  found  ele- 
ments of  connective  tissue,  but  never  any  other  of  the  ac- 
cessory anatomical  elements  of  the  nerves.^ 

The  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  different  nerves  is  very 
variable  and  depends  upon  the  external  conditions  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  In^the  nerves  within  the  bony  cavities, 
where  they  are  entirely  protected,  the  fibrous  tissue  is  very 
scanty ;  but  in  the  nerves  between  muscles,  we  find  a  toler- 
ably strong  investing  membrane,  or  sheath  surrounding  the 
whole  nerve  and  sending  processes  into  its  interior,  which 
envelop  smaller  bundles  of  fibres.  This  sheath  is  formed  of 
inelastic  fibres  with  small  elastic  fibres  and  nucleated  con- 
nective-tissue fibres.  These  latter  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  gelatinous  nerve-fibres  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid, 
which  swells  and  finally  dissolves  them,  while  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  but  slightly  affected. 

The  late  researches  of  Sappey  have  shown  that  the  struct- 
ure of  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerves  possesses  certain 
important  anatomical  peculiarities.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  membrane  is  composed  of  bundles  of  white,  inelastic 

>  LiTTBi  IT  Robin,  loc,  eit 
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tissue,  interlacing  in  every  direction ;  but  it  contains  also 
numerous  elastic  fibres,  adipose  tissue,  a  net-work  of  arteries 
and  veins,  and  "  nerm-neroorurri^'^  wliicli  are  to  these  struct- 
ures what  the  vasa-vasorum  are  to  the  vessels.  The  adipose 
tissue  is  constant,  being  found  even  in  extremely  emaciated 
persons.* 

The  vascular  supply  to  most  of  the  nerves  is  rather  scan- 
ty. The  arteries  break  up  into  a  plexus  of  very  fine  capil- 
laries, arranged  in  oblong,  longitudinal  meshes  surrounding 
the  fasciculi  of  fibres ;  but  they  never  penetrate  the  peri- 
nerve  and  come  in  contact  with  the  ultimate  nervous  ele- 
ments. The  veins  are  rather  more  voluminous,  and  follow 
the  arrangement  of  the  arteries.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
nerves  in  their  course  contain  lymphatics ;  at  least  these  ves- 
sels have  never  been  demonstrated  in  their  substance. 

Branching  and   Course  of  the  Nerves. — The  ultimate 
nerve-fibres  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  have  no  connection 
with  each  other  by  branching  or  inosculation.     A  bundle  of 
fibres  frequently  sends  branches  to  other  nerves  and  receives 
branches  in  the  same  way ;  but  this  is  simply  the  passage  of 
fibres  fi-om  one  sheath  to  another ;  the  ultimate  fibres  them- 
selves maintaining  throughout  their  course  their  integrity 
and  individual  physiological  properties.      This  view  with 
regard  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  nerves  is  held  by 
nearly  all  anatomists.     Some,  however,  assert  that  branch- 
ing and  inosculation  of  individual  fibres  sometimes  occur  in 
the  course  of  nerves ;  *  but  this  statement  is  not  sufficiently 
confirmed,  in  view  of  the  very  general  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary.   It  has  long  been  known,  since  the  researches  of  Savi, 
Eobin,  "Wagner,  and  othere,  that  in  the  electric  organs  of 
ciertain  fishes,  the  large  nei*ve-fibres  break  up  into  numerous 

*  Sappet,  Jiecherchn  aur  la  atrudure  de  Venvefope  Jibreiue  des  nerfs, — Journal 
de  Vanaiomiej  Paris,  1868,  tome  v.,  p.  47,  et  teg. 

*  ScHULTZE,  in  Staicker,  ffandbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Oeicebeny  Leipzig,  1868, 
&  119. 
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oranches  before  they  pass  to  their  termination ; '  but  there 
is  no  such  arrangement  in  the  hnman  subject  or  in  the  high- 
er animals,  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  or  anywhere,  except 
at  the  point  where  the  fibres  change  their  character  just  be- 
fore their  termination.  The  branching  and  inosculation  of 
the  ultimate  nerve-fibres  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  very  interesting  and  important  question  of  their 
ultimate  distribution  to  muscles  and  sensitive  parts. 

Mode  of  Termination  of  the  Nerves  in  ike  Voluntary 
Musdea. — For  a  long  time  the  actual  mode  of  termination 
of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  muscles  was  a  question  of  great 
uncertainty ;  but  within  the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  the 
elaborate  researches  of  the  French  and  German  anatomists, 
the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves  have  been  so  accu- 
rately described  and  figured,  that  the  great  question  of  the 
mode  of  connection  between  the  anatomical  element  con- 
ducting the  stimulus  to  the  muscles  and  the  contractile 
elements  of  the  muscles  themselves  may  be  considered  as 
definitively  settled.  So  many  views,  however,  have  been 
presented  on  this  subject  from  time  to  time,  that  an  histori- 
cal account  of  the  numerous  researches,  within  even  the  last 
few  years,  would  possess  but  little  physiological  interest.' 

Before  physiologists  had  any  definite  knowledge  of  the 
true  mode  of  termination  of  the  motor  nerves,  the  only 
opinion  on  this  subject  entitled  to  any  consideration  was 
that  of  Provost  and  Dumas,  who  believed  that  they  had  de- 

'  RoBiK,  Memoire  sur  la  dhnorutraiion  expSrimerUale  de  la  production  d'clectri- 
eiii  par  un  appareil  propre  aux  paisaona  du  genre  des  raie8,-^ournal  de  Vana- 
iomie,  Paris,  1865,  tome  ii.,  p.  683,  et  aeq, 

*  Prof.  TriDchese,  in  an  hutorical  introduction  to  an  account  of  his  own 
obeervationB  on  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  nerves,  gives  an  admirable 
review  of  recent  researches  on  this  subject.  He  is  in  error,  however,  in  dating 
the  view  of  the  termination  in  loops  from  Valentin  and  Emmert,  in  1836,  this 
theory  having  been  advanced  by  Provost  and  Dumas,  in  1623.  (Trinchese,  i/S- 
moire  $ur  la  Urrmnaiaon  phiphirique  de»  ner/a  moUurs.'^oumal  de  Vanaiomie, 
Paris,  1867,  tome  It.,  p.  486,  et  aeq.) 
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monstrated  loops  at  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  resting 
on  the  mnscular  fibres.  These  loops  were  fiiUy  described  and 
figured  in  1823/  and  this  view  was  afterward  quite  gener- 
ally adopted  by  physiologists ;  but  it  has  been  so  completely 
overthrown  by  recent  observations,  that  it  is  not  now  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion.  In  1840,  Doyere  gave  an  account  of  the 
peripheral  termination  of  the  motor-nerves,*  probably  as 
accurate  as  was  possible  with  his  imperfect  means  of  in- 
vestigation ;  but,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  Prof.  Trinchese, 
this  observation,  though  confirmed  a  few  years  later  by 
Quatrefages,"  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  most  phys- 
iological writers.*  In  view  of  these  early  researches,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  elaborately  the  claims  to  priority  of 
more  recent  observers,  the  results  of  whose  investigations 
present  slight  and  unimportant  differences ;  and,  although 
these  have  been  brought  forward  and  warmly  discussed*  as 
a  matter  of  controversy,  they  possess  but  little  interest. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  further  discussion  of  the 
views  expressed  by  different  anatomists  with  regard  to  the 
question  under  consideration,  but  will  now  simply  describe 
the  connection  between  the  peripheral  nerves  and  the  mus- 
cles, as  it  appears  from  the  researches  that  seem  to  be  the 
most  exact  and  reliable.  Without  imderestimating  the  value 
of  other  researches,  we  may  state  that  those  of  Rouget  repre- 
sent, perhaps,  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  well  as 
any.    As  w^e  before  remarked,  the  differences  between  the 

>  Pb^yost  et  Dumas,  Mhnoire  sur  leg  phSnomhies  qui  acccmpagnent  la  oon- 
tradion  de  la  fibre  mu8etUaire,~^aumal  de  phyeiologie^  Paris,  1823|  tome  iiL, 
p.  822. 

*  Dori^RE,  Memoire  eur  les  (ardigradef. — Annalee  des  eciences  neUureUee^  Zoo- 
loffie,  Paris,  1840,  tome  xiv.,  p.  346. 

*  QuATRBPAGEs,  Memoire  eur  Violidine  paradoxate, — AruMieg  de»  teienees  na- 
turdlee^  Zoologie^  Paris,  1843,  tome  zix.,  p.  300. 

^  Trinchese  (he.  eit.)  alludes  to  the  observations  of  Doy&re,  which  are  also 
fully  discussed  by  Kuhne  (Strickxr,  Handbueh  derLehre  von  den  Geweben^  Leip- 
sig,  1868,  S.  147,  ei  teq,). 

*  Bkale,  An  Anatomieal  Conirovereif,  The  IHttriinUumof  Nervet  in  Volivm' 
iary  Muscle,  etc.,  London,  1866,  pp.  88. 
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most  reliable  observations  of  recent  writers  are  nearly  all 
unimportant;  and  while  fiiture  investigations  may  enable 
lis  to  go  furtber  in  following  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
nerve-fibres,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  simply  extend  our 
knowledge  without  invalidating  the  information  already  ac- 
quired. 

The  observations  of  Rouget  were  published  in  1862,  and 
were  made  upon  lizards,  frogs,  Guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  other 
animals,  and  confirmed  in  the  human  subject.^  The  tis- 
sues were  taken  either  from  the  living  animal  or  from  an 
animal  just  kiUed,  and  were  examined,  in  some  instances, 
vrithout  the  addition  of  reagents ;  but  the  most  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  by  macerating  the  muscles  for  from  six 
to  twenty-four  hours  in  a  liquid  containing  y^^  ^^  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  adding  to  the  preparation  on  the  glass  slide 
a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water.  In  preparations  made 
in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  course  of  the  nerves  to 
their  termination.  The  following  is  the  description  given 
by  Eouget : 

"The  nervous  trunks  and  the  branches  of  distribution 
generally  cross  the  com'se  of  the  muscular  fibres.  As  re- 
gards the  terminal  ramifications,  sometimes  they  meet  the 
muscular  fibres  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  sometimes  they 
are  placed  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  primitive  fescic- 
uli.  Branches  of  distribution  are  detached  sometimes  from 
branches  containing  two  or  three  fibres,  and  sometimes  from 
isolated  fibres.  After  a  very  short  course  these  tubes  divide, 
and  may  present  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  successive  divis- 
ions. Most  commonly,  the  termination  takes  place  either 
by  divisions  of  the  second  or  third  order,  or  the  same  tube 
gives  off,  successively,  divisions  which  pass  to  the  adjacent 
primitive  fasciculi  and  terminate  here  without  new  divisions 
and  after  a  very  short  course.     They  have  a  less  diameter 

^  BouGET,  Mimoire  mir  la  iemUnaison  des  nerfa  moteurs  dan»  les  musdes  chez 
iet  reptileSy  les  mseauz  el  lea  mammifhree, — Joumcd  de  la  physiologie^  Paris,  1862, 
tome  v.,  p.  574,  ei  eeq, 
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than  the  primitive  nerve-tubes,  but  they  preserve  even  tc 
the  terminal  extremity  their  double  contour,  and  there  can 
be  demonstrated,  very  easily,  a  sheath  provided  with  nuclei, 
a  medullary  layer,  and  the  ajxis-cylinder.  Never  do  we  ob- 
serve at  the  termination  of  the  motor  nerves  the  pale  and 
non-medullated  fibres  described  by  Kiihne  and  KoUiker. 
At  the  point  where  the  tube  terminates,  we  remark  con- 
stantly a  special  arrangement  which  has  no  analogy  with 
that  which  has  been  described  in  the  batrachia  by  these  two 
observers,  and  which  Kiihne  believed  could  be  extended  to 
the  higher  vertebrata,  to  the  mammalia,  and  to  the  human 
subject.  The  nerve-tube,  with  a  double  contour,  preserving 
still  a  diameter  of  from  ^^^  to  ^^^^  of  an  inch  at  the  point 
where  it  touches  the  primitive  fasciculus  to  become  arrested 
at  its  surface,  terminates  by  an  expansion  of  the  central 
nerve-substance,  the  axis-cylinder,  which  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  contractile  fibres  (fibrillse)  of  the  primitive 
fasciculus.  The  layer  of  medullary  substance  ceases  ab- 
ruptly at  this  point,  the  sheath  of  the  tube  is  spread  out  and 
blended  with  the  sarcolemma ;  but  in  immediate  continuity 
with  the  axis-cylinder,  a  layer,  a  plate  of  granular  substance, 
from  -^^^  to  f^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  spread  out  be- 
neath the  sarcolemma,  on  the  surface  of  the  fibrillee,  in  a  space 
generally  oval  and  about  -j-^  of  an  inch  wide  in  its  short 
diameter,  and  -^^  of  an  inch  in  its  long  diameter.  This 
granular  substance  masks  more  or  less  completely,  in  the 
space  which  corresponds  to  it,  the  transverse  striae  of  the 
muscular  fasciculus.  The  disk  itself  has  exactly  the  granu- 
lar appearance  of  the  substance  of  the  axis-cylinder  in  the 
vertebrata,  and  of  that  of  the  nerve-tubes  in  most  of  the  inver- 
tebrata,  especially  after  being  treated  by  diluted  acids.  But 
that  which  essentially  characterizes  the  terminal  plates  of  the 
motor  nerves  is  an  agglomeration  of  nuclei  observed  at 
their  site.  With  a  low  magnifying  power,  even,  we  can  dis« 
tinguish  the  point  where  a  nerve-tube  touches  the  primi- 
tive fasciculus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  ends  abruptly  at  its 
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Burface,  by  a  collection  of  from  six  to  twelve  or  even  sixteen 
nuclei  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  teripinal  plate.  These  nu- 
clei are  distinguished  by  their  size  as  well  as  by  their  form, 
which  is  less  elongated  thah  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular 
tissue  {pannective-tissue  nuclei  of  the  primitive  fasciculi). 
They  present,  however,  the  most  complete  analogy  with  the 
nuclei  of  the  nerve-sheath  {connective4i8Sue  nuclei  of  the 
^verves).  They  are,  without  any  doubt,  nothing  else  than 
the  nuclei  which,  scattered  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  sheath,  are  collected  in  a  mass  at  the  point  where  the 
covering  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  spread  out  and  fuses  with  the 
sarcolemma  of  the  primitive  fasciculus." 

There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  the  description  just 
given  represents  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  in 
the  voluntary  muscles  in  man  and  the  mammalia.  The  ob- 
servations of  KoUiker,*  who  describes  a  plexus  of  pale  fibres 
with  nuclei  instead  of  a  well-defined  terminal  plate,  were 
made  upon  frogs,  and  are  probably  correct ;  and  Kolliker  ad- 
mits the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  Rouget  as  regards 
reptiles,  birds,  and  the  mammalia."  The  views  of  Beale  *  are 
only  entitled  to  consideration  in  so  far  as  they  confirm  previ- 
ous observations.  His  descriptions  and  figures,  as  far  as  we 
know,  are  not  accepted,  nor  have  they  been  confirmed  by 
any  anatomist  who  has  investigated  the  subject.  The  ap- 
pearances of  the  terminal  plates  are  represented  in  Fig.  3. 

Although  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles  is  slight  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  tegumentary  tissues,  they  undoubtedly 
possess  nerve-fibres  other  than  those  exclusively  devoted  to 
motion.  In  addition  to  the  fibres  just  described,  Kolliker 
and  some  others  have  noted  fibres  with  a  difierent  mode  of 
termination.  These  Kolliker  believes  to  be  sensitive  nerves, 
and  their  mode  of  termination  has  not  been  so  definitely  de- 
scribed as  in  the  fibres  with  terminal  motor  plates.  TVe 
refrain  from  giving  a  very  fiill  description  even  of  what  has 

1  Kolliker,  ^iementa  d^hisioloffie  humaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  222,  e(  teq, 
*  Kolliker,  op.  ctt,  p.  225.  '  Loe,  eii. 
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been  observed  -^ith  regard  to  the  termination  of  these  fibres, 
for  future  and  more  successful  researches  will  probably  mod- 
ify the  Tiews  now  held  with  regard  to  this  point.  Kolliker ' 
states  that  the  fibres  in  question  are  very  fine,  dark-bordered 
tubes,  with  a  medullated  sheath,  which,  when  studied  in 


Fio.8. 


Mode  of  torminatlon  of  the  motor  nervea,  after  Boaget 

A.  Prlmitlre  &8clcaliu  of  the  thyrO-hyoid  mnscle  of  the  human  subject,  and  Its  nenre-tube.— 
1, 1,  primitive  muscular  ftsciculus;  2.  nerve-tubo ;  8,  medullary  substance  of  the  tube,  which 
is  sfen  extending  to  the  terminal  plate,  where  it  disappears ;  4,  terminal  plate  situated  be- 
neath the  sarcolemma^  that  is  to  say,  Detween  it  and  the  elementar)'  fibrllte ;  6, 5,  sarcolemma. 

B.  Primitive  ftsdcuhis  of  the  intercostal  muscle  of  the  Uzard,  in  which  a  nerve-tube  termi- 
nates.—!, 1,  sheath  of  the  nerve-tube ;  2,  nucleus  of  the  shoath ;  8,  8,  sarcolenima  becoming 
continuous  with  the  sheath ;  4,  medullary  substance  of  the  nerve-tubo  ceasing  abrupt^  at 
the  site  of  the  terminal  plate;  6,  B,  terminal  plate;  6,  fi,  nuclei  of  the  plate;  7,  7,  granular 
substance  which  forms  the  principal  element  of  the  terminal  plate,  and  which  is  continuous 
with  the  axis-cylinder ;  8,  8,  undulations  of  the  sarcolemma  reproducing  those  of  the  fibrilia? ; 
9,  9f  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma.    (Lomoet,  T^aite  de  PhyHologU^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii^  p.  99.) 

muscular  tissue  rendered  pale  by  acetic  acid,  may  be  seen  to 
give  ofi*  exceedingly  fine,  non-medullated  fibres,  which  ter- 
minate in  fibres  of  the  same  appearance,  but  provided  with 
nuclei.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  certain  how  these  fibres 
end.  Kolliker  is  not  satisfied  that  the  free  extremities,  as 
they  appear  to  be,  are  the  actual  terminations ;  but  he  as- 
serts that  in  some  rare  instances  they  communicate  with 
each  other.  For  the  present  this  point  must  be  considered 
as  unsettled. 

Mode  of  Termin<ition  of  the  Nerves  in  the  Involmitary 
Muscular  Tissue. — The  nerves  have  not  been  followed  out 

'  Kolliker,  op.  cit.^  p.  228. 
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SO  satisfactorily  in  the  involuntary  as  in  the  striated  muscu- 
lar system ;  and  as  most,  if  not  all  of  the  fibres  are  derived 
from  the  sympathetic  system,  which  contains  numerous 
fibres  of  Kemak  the  terminations  of  which  have  not  been 
described,  it  is  evident  that  our  information  concerning  this 
part  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system  must  be  incomplete. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  late  observations  upon 
this  point  are  those  of  Dr.  Frankenhaeuser,  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  uterus.  These  researches  were  very  elaborate ;  but 
the  point  most  interesting  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
nerves,  having  formed  a  plexus  in  the  connective  tissue,  send 
exceedingly  small  fibres  into  the  sheets  or  layers  of  muscu- 
lar-fibre cells,  which  branch,  and  finally  go  into  the  nucleoli 
of  these  structures.^  Arnold  has  confirmed  these  observa- 
tions, and  has  shown  farther  that  in  many  instances  the  fine 
terminal  nerve-fibres  branch  and  go  into  the  nuclei  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  then  pass  out  to  join  with  other  fibres 
and  form  a  plexus." 

Term/ination  of  the  Nerves  in  Glands. — The  great  in- 
fluence which  the  nervous  system  exerts  upon  secretion  at- 
taches considerable  interest  to  recent  researches  into  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  glands.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  in  these,  as  in  all  observations 
upon  the  destination  of  the  smallest  nerve-fibres,  that  the 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  diflScult  in  the  whole  range  of 
minute  anatomy ;  and  the  results  arrived  at  must  be  received 

1  F&A5KE!raAEUSER,  -Dw  Ntrven  der  OebaermtUter  und  ihre  Ene^gung  in  den 
glattm  Mtukd-fiuem,  Jena,  1867,  S.  76,  Taf.  yiil 

*  Abnold,  in  Strickeb,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  ERskhgy^  Lon- 
don, 1870,  vol.  I,  p.  196,  et  seq.  The  exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves 
m  the  organic  muscles  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitively  settled.  We  have  at- 
tempted, however,  to  give  what  seem  to  be  the  most  reliable  views  on  this  sub* 
ject,  deduced  from  recent  observations,  for  a  further  discussion  of  some  of 
the  points  which  we  have  accepted  as  probable,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  recent 
article  by  Krause.  {Die  Nervenendigung  in  den  ghtten  Mutkelen, — Archiv  fiir 
Anaiomie^  Phgnoiogie  und  vnsseMehafUiche  Median^  Leipzig,  1870,  S.  1,  e<  uq,) 
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with  a  certain  amount  of  caution,  until  tliey  shall  have  been 
amply  confirmed. 

The  researches  of  Pfliiger  upon  the  salivary  glands  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  meduUated  nerve-fibres  pass  to 
the  cells  of  these  organs  and  there  abruptly  terminate,  at 
least  as  dark-bordered  fibres.  This  author  believes,  how- 
ever, that,  having  formed  a  more  or  less  branching  plexus, 
non-medullated  fibres  pass  directly  into  the  glandular  cells, 
and  he  gives  figures  which  seem  to  illustrate  this  arrange- 
ment pretty  clearly.  The  same  observer  describes  and  fig- 
ures multipolar  cells,  mixed  with  the  glandular  cells,  in 
which  some  of  4;he  nerve-fibres  terminate.* 

Modes  of  Termination  of  the  Sensory  Nerves, — There 
are  undoubtedly  several  modes  of  termination  of  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  in  integument  and  mucous  membranes,  some  of 
which  have  been  accurately  enough  described,  while  others 
are  still  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  first  place,  anatomists 
now  recognize  three  varieties  of  corpuscular  terminations, 
differing  in  their  structure,  probably,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent functions  connected  with  sensation,  with  which  the  parts 
are  endowed.  In  addition,  it  is  probable  that  many  sensi- 
tive nerves  are  connected  with  the  hair-follicles,  which  are 
so  largely  distributed  throughout  the  cutaneous  surface. 
There  are,  also,  terminal  filaments  not  connected  with  any 
special  organs,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  ending  simply  in  free 
extremities,  and  some  connected  with  epithelium.  There  is 
still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  anatomists 

*  PrLtJGER,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Histology^  Lon- 
don, 1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  483,  ei  aeq.  The  views  here  advanced  by  Pfliiger  have  been 
confirmed  by  him  in  more  recent  observations  and  extended  to  the  pancreas 
(Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ^  Cambridge  and  London,  1870,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
156).  Pfliiger  states,  also,  his  belief  that  the  same  connection  exists  between  the 
nerves  and  the  liver-cells  (ibid.,  p.  188).  The  question,  however,  is  still  some- 
what uncertain,  and  Mayer,  in  examinations  of  the  salivary  glands,  found  fila- 
ments in  connection  with  the  nuclei,  but  failed  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  were 
nervous  {Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science^  London,  April,  1870,  p.  199) 
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conceming  all  of  these  various  points,  but  witli  regard  to  the 
terminal  corpuscles,  these  differences  are  purely  anatomical, 
and  do  not  materially  affect  the  physiology  of  sensation. 
We  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  ftdly  into  the  discus- 
sions upon  these  questions,  and  wUl  simply  present  what 
seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable  views  of  the  latest  and  most 
reliable  observers. 

CoTjpusdes  of  Paciniy  or  of  Voter. — ^These  corpuscles, 
which  were  the  first  discovered  and  described  in  connection 
with  the  sensitive  nerves,  were  called  corpuscles  of  Pacini, 
until  it  was  shown  that  they  had  been  seen  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  by  Vater.  Their  actual  mode  of  connection 
with  the  nerves,  however,  has  only  been  ascertained  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of 
these  bodies  and  the  situations  in  which  they  arc  found, 
taken  from  Kolliker :  * 

In  man,  these  corpuscles  are  oval  or  egg-shaped,  and 
measure  from  -^to  \oi  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  always 
found  in  the  subcutaneous  layer  on  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  are  most  numerous  on  the 
palmar  surfaces  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  particularly  the  third 
phalanges.  In  the  entire  hand  there  are  about  six  hundred, 
and  about  the  same  on  the  feet.  They  are  sometimes,  but 
not  constantly,  found  in  the  following  situations :  The  dor- 
sal surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  on  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  arm,  the  forearm  and  the  neck,  the  internal  pudic 
nerve,  the  intercostal  nerves,  all  of  the  articular  nerves  of 
the  extremities,  the  nerves  beneath  the  mammary  glands, 
the  nerves  of  the  nipples,  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet.  They  are  found  without  ex- 
ception on  all  of  the  great  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, in  front  of  and  by  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and 
behind  the  peritoneum,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

>  KdLLiKKR,  j6Umeni$  cThigtologie  htanainej  Paris,  1868,  p.  141. 
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pancreas.     They  sometimes  exist  in  the  mesentery,  and  have 

been  observed  near  the  coccygeal  gland. 

The  structure  of  the  cor- 
puscles consists  simply  of  sev- 
eral layers  of  connective  tis- 
sue enclosing  a  central  bulb 
in  which  is  found  the  terminal 
extremity  of  the  nerve.  This 
bulb  is  finely  granular,  nucle- 
ated, and  is  considered  by  most 
anatomists  to  be  composed  of 
connective  tissue.  At  the  base 
of  the  corpuscle  is  a  pedicle 
formed  of  connective  tissue  sur- 
rounding a  medullated  nerve- 
fibre  which  penetrates  the  cor- 
puscle and  terminates  in  the 
central  bulb. 

The  only  really  important 
point  of  discussion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  structure  of  the 
nerve-fibre  in  the  central  bulb, 
and  this  is  purely  anatomical, 
is  whether  or  not  the  medul- 
lary substance  extends  into  the 
corpuscle  itself.  Probably  the 
fibre  is  here  reduced  simply 
to  the  axis-cylinder.    Kolliker 

'^n?iS.«T«5?d.«Sr«"«':!i,TXi«»e  thinks  that  there  is  a  very  thin 
arfk^SE^^rrS-^vXI  %er  of  medullary  substance, 

rf,  internal  layer;  «,  pale  nerve-flbre  within  l^,,j.  "U^  ofof^o  fViof  fViia  la  a  nnt^e. 
the  internal  transoarent  bulb;  f,  diviBions   ""^  "^  SiaieS  mat  tnlS  IS  a  queS- 

^ffar^btiJh^(UrGew^deh76,iiip^!m%  ^iou  difficult  to  dccidc.*     All 

^  anatomists  agree  that  a  single 

thin,  flat  fibre  penetrates  the  corpuscle  and  terminates  near 

its  summit  in  two  or  three  branches,  with  slightly  enlarged 

»  Op.  ciL,  p.  148. 
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and  granular  extremities.     The  arrangement  of  the  diiferent 
anatomical  elements  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  situation  of  these  corpuscles  beneath,  instead  of  in 
the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  shows  that  they  cannot  be 
properly  considered  as  tactile  corpuscles,  a  name  which  is  ap- 
plied to  other  structures  situated  in  the  papillce  of  the  corium ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  them  any  special  function 
connected  with  sensation,  such  as  tlie  sense  of  temperature, 
or  the  appreciation  of  pressure  or  weight.  All  that  we  can 
say  with  regard  to  them  is  that  they  constitute  one  of  the 
several  modes  of  termination  of  the  nerves  of  general  sensi- 
bility. 

Tactile  Corpvsdes, — The  name  tactile  corpuscles  implies 
that  these  bodies  are  connected  with  the  sense  of  touch ;  and 
this  view  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  found  almost 
exclusively  in  parts  endowed  to  a  marked  degree  with  tac- 
tile sensibility.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  corpuscles  of 
Meissner  and  Wagner,  after  the  anatomists  by  whom  they 
were  first  described.  The  most  interesting  researches  into 
their  structure,  however,  are  of  later  date.  The  view  ordi- 
narily accepted  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  these  bodies 
is  that  adopted  by  Kolliker,  who  has  himself  investigated 
their  anatomy  very  closely ;  but  his  researches  have  been 
controverted  very  strongly  by  Kouget.  All  are  agreed  con- 
cerning the  situations  where  these  corpuscles  are  found,  their 
number,  etc.,  the  discussions  with  regard  to  their  structure 
being  confined  to  their  mode  of  connection  with  the  nerve- 
fibres. 

The  true  tactile  corpuscles  are  found  in  greatest  number 
on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  fingers  and  the  plan- 
tar surfaces  of  the  feet  and  toes.  They  exist,  also,  in  the 
skin  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  nipples,  and  a 
few  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm.  As  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  describe  them  fully,  they  are  situated  in 
the  substance  of  the  papillse  of  the  skin,  and  they  cannot  fail 
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to  have  an  important  fimction  in  connection  with  the  sense 
of  touch, 

We  have  abeady  treated  of  the  structure  of  the  skin  in 
another  volume/  where  we  have  seen  that  the  largest  pa- 
pilte,  measuring  from  ^hr  *^  tIt  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  length,  are 
found  on  the  hands,  feet,  and  nipples,  precisely  where  the 
tactile  corpuscles  are  most  abundant.  Corpuscles  do  not 
exist  in  all  papillae,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  those  called  com- 
poimd.  In  the  space  of  about  -^  of  an  inch  square  on  the 
third  phalanx  of  the  index-finger,  Meissner  counted  four 
hundred  papillae,  in  one  hundred  and  eight  of  which  he  found 
tactile  corpuscles,  or  about  one  in  four.  In  the  same  space  on 
the  second  phalanx,  he  found  forty  corpuscles ;  on  the  first 
phalanx,  fifteen ;  eight  on  the  skin  of  the  hypothenar  emi- 
nence ;  thirty-four  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  ungual  phalanx 
of  the  great-toe ;  and  seven  or  eight  in  the  skin  on  the  middle 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  the  skin  of  the  forearm,  the  cor- 
puscles are  very  rare.*  KoUiker  states,  also,  that  the  tactile 
corpuscles  usually  occupy  special  papillae,  which  are  not  pro- 
vided with  blood-vessels ;  so  that  the  papillae  of  the  hand 
may  be  properly  divided  into  vascular  and  nervous. 

The  form  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  is  oblong,  with  their 
long  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  papillae.  Their  length 
is  from  j^  to  y^t  ^^  *^  inch.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand,  they 
are  from  y^-j-  to  j^  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  yj^  to  yj-j-  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.'  They  are  generally  situated  at  the 
summits  of  the  secondary  eminences  of  the  compound  pa- 
pillae. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  tactile  corpuscles  consist  of 
connective-tissue  elements,  with  nerve-fibres  making  a  few 
spiral  turns  on  their  surface  and  finally  disappearing  in  their 
substance.  This  view  is  most  ably  supported  by  Kolliker,  in 
opposition  to  the  proposition  advanced  by  Eonget,  that  the 

^  See  vol.  iii.,  Excretion,  p.  116. 

'  Kolliker,  J^hnenis  d^hiMogie  Avmain^,  Paris,  1868,  p.  139. 

'  Kolliker,  op.  cii.^  p.  138. 
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BtrifiB  on  the  Burfece  of  the  corpuscles  are  produced  exclusively 
by  nerve-fibres.    According  to  Kolliker,  the  tactile  corpuscles 
consist  of  a  central  bulb  of  homo- 
geneous or  slightly  granular  con- 
nective-tissue   substance,    analo- 
ficous  to  the  central  bulb  of  the  .  //'.V  ^    '^ 

Pacinian   corpuscles,  and  a  cov-  /^V^^*\ 

ering.     Treated  with  acetic  acid,  /i/l^^^S!il\ 

the  covering  presents  numerous  '!^.'^w~"^^-' ^^'^^ 

elongated  nuclei  arranged  in  a 
circular  manner,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  nuclei  of  connective 
tissue,  and  a  few  fine  elastic  fibres. 
One,  two,  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres 

«               ,             -I        .      V  Cutaneous  paptUa. — a,  cortical  layer  with 

pass  ITOm    the   subcutaneous    ner-  plaamatlc  oelb  and    fine  elastic  fibres; 

'•                ,                      aa        t               /»          1  ^'   tactile  corpuscle,    with   transverse 

VOUS    plexus  to   the    base    OI    each  nuclei;  c,    afferent    ner>ou8    branch, 

*  ,             »-,-                                 _      _  with    its    nucleated    neurileoEima ;  d, 

corpuscle.     .   ineSC   surround    the  nerve-Obres  endrcUng  the  corpuscle; 

''•         -          .  1     ,                  1                 ,      -  «,  the  apparent  termmation  of  one  of 

corpuscle  with  two  or  tliree  spiral  these   fibres.  (KOllikeb,  nandlnich 

^       ^              ,                .              _             /  dor  6f<>«r«*«^ir«,  Leipzig,  1807,8.106.) 

turns,  and  termmate  by  pale  ex- 
tremities at  the  surface  of  the  central  bulb.*     This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Eouget  believes  that  the  spiral  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  corpuscles  are  produced  exclusively  by  gelatinous,  nu- 
cleated nerve-fibres  which  cover  them  completely,  some- 
times dividing  and  sometimes  remaining  single,  and  that 
the  fibres  terminate  in  a  nucleated  central  mass,  entirely 
analogous  to  the  nucleated  expansion  of  the  motor  nerves. 
He  claims  to  have  demonstrated  this  in  preparations 
treated  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  liquid  containing  one  drop 
of  acetic  acid  in  about  three  and  a  third  fluidounces  of  water, 
and  afterward  washed  in  pure  water,  which  denudes  the 
papilte  of  their  epithelium.'    In  his  endeavor  to  establish  a 

*  KoLLiKER,  op.  cii.y  p.  188. 

*  RouoET,  Memoire  sur  lea  corpuaciea  nerveux  qui  se  rencorUrnU  d  Vorigine  dea 
ner/g  ttensiti/i,  dans  les  papilles  de  la  peau  d  des  muquewes. — Archives  de  physi- 
dt^,  Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  599. 
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complete  anaiOgy  between  the  terminations  of  the  sensitive 
and  the  motor  nerve-fibres,  Ronget  does  not  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely sustained ;  for  the  behavior  of  the  different  anatomical 
elements  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  when  treated  by  acetic 
acid,  and  again  when  colored  with  carmine,  shows  conclu- 
sively the  presence  of  connective-tissue  elements  in  their 
outer  covering.  The  observations  of  KoUiker  and  others 
leave  no  doubt  upon  this  point;*  and  as  we  have  abeady 
seen  in  treating  of  the  structure  of  the  nerve-fibres,*  the 
changes  produced  by  acetic  acid  enable  us  to  readily  distin- 
guish the  gelatinous  nucleated  fibres  from  the  elements  of 
connective  tissue.  While  the  exact  mode  of  termination 
of  the  fibres  in  the  tactile  corpuscles  is  not  perfectly  clear, 
we  must  adopt  for  the  present  the  views  of  KoUiker,  as  the 
most  reasonable  and  satisfactory. 

Terminal  BuBba. — ^Under  this  name,  a  variety  of  cor- 
puscles has  lately  been  described  by  Krause '  as  existing  in 
the  conjunctiva  covering  the  eye  and  in  the  semilunar  fold, 
the  floor  of  the  buccal  cavity,  the  tongue,  the  glans  penis, 
and  the  clitoris.  They  bear  some  analogy  to  the  tactile  cor- 
puscles, but  are  much  smaller  and  more  simple  in  their  struct- 
ure. They  form  simply  a  rounded  or  oblong  enlargement 
at  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  which  is  composed  of  homogeneous 
matter  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  investment  of  connec- 
tive tissue.  They  measure  from  -^^^^  to  -^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  In  the  parts  provided  with  papillee,  they  are  situ- 
ated at  the  summits  of  the  secondary  elevations. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  these  corpuscles 
is  very  simple.  One,  two,  or  three  medullated  fibres  pass 
from  the  submucous  plexus  to  the  corpuscles.  The  invest- 
ing sheath  of  the  fibres  is  here  continuous  with  the  con- 
nective-tissue covering    of   the  corpuscle,  and  the  nerve- 

>  Loe.  ciL  '  See  page  26. 

'  W.  Ebausk,  Die  ierminalen  Korperchen  der  einfach  9eni^Uen  Nerven^  Han« 
noTer,  1860,  S.  125,  el  9eo. 
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fibres  pass  into  the  corpuscle,  break  up  into  two  or  three 
divisions,  and  terminate  in  convoluted  or  knotted   coils. 


Fio.  «. 


A.  Three  corpnacles  of  Kronse  fruui  the  cxinjtinotiva  of  man,  treated  with  acetic  add  (magnl* 
fled  800  diametera  ) ;  after  a  drawing  by  Lodden.— 1,  spherical  oorpuscle,  with  two  nerve- 
flbrea  which  form  a  knot  In  its  interior.  Portions  of  two  pale  nerve-flbrea  are  also  neon.  2, 
a  nranded  corpoade  presenting  a  nerve-fibre  and  fatt^  granulations  in  the  internal  bulb;  8, 
an  eloni^ated  oorpascle  with  a  distinct  terminal  fibre.  In  these  three  corpuscles,  the  covering, 
nadeated  in  1  and  %  is  dlstinfruished. 

B.  Terminal  bnlbs  from  the  coojnnctiva  of  the  calt  treated  with  acetic  acid  (mafrniflcd  800  di- 
ara«ien^;  after  a  drawinf^  byLtldden.— 1,  extremity  of  a  nerve-fibre  with  its  bulb;  2,  double 
Mlhrcation  of  a  nerve-flbro,  with  two  terminal  bulbs ;  rr,  covering  of  the  terminal  bulbs ;  b, 
intemal  balb ;  c,  pale  nerve-fibre.    (KOluxcb,  JIandbwA  der  GeicebeMtr6,  Leipzig,  1S67, 

The  nerve-fibres  are  medullated  for  a  certain  distance,  but 
their  terminations  are  generally  pale.     The  above  is  one 
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form  of  these  corpuscles.  Sometimes,  however,  the  terminal 
bulbs  are  oblong,  and  sometimes  but  a  single  nerve-fibre 
penetrates  the  bulb  and  terminates  in  a  simple  pale  filament. 
The  principal  forms  of  the  terminal  bulbs  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

General  Mode  of  Termination  of  the  Sensory  Nerves. — 
The  actual  termination  of  the  sensitive  nerves  upon  the  gen- 
eral surface  and  in  mucous  membranes  is  still  a  question  of 
great  obscurity.  Though  we  have  arrived  at  a  pretty  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  sensitive  corpuscles,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  an  immense  cutaneous  and  mucous 
surface  in  which  no  corpuscles  have  as  yet  been  demon- 
strated ;  and  it  is  in  these  parts,  endowed  with  what  we  may 
call  general  sensibility,  as  distinguished  from  the  sense  of 
touch,  that  we  have  to  study  the  mode  of  termination  of  the 
nerves. 

Kollikcr  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  immense  majority 
of  instances,  the  sensitive  nerves^  teiminate  in  some  way  in 
the  hair-follicles.*  If  this  be  true,  it  will  account  for  the 
termination  of  the  nei-ves  in  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  skin,  as  there  are  few  parts  in  which  hair-follicles  do  not 
exist ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  exact  mode  of  connection  of 
the  nerves  with  these  follicles  is  not  apparent.  The  fol- 
lowing is  all  we  know  positively  of  the  terminations  of  the 
nerves  on  the  general  surface : 

Medullated  nerve-fibres  form  a  plexus  in  the  deeper  lay- 
ers of  the  true  skin,  from  which  fibres,  some  pale  and  nucle- 
ated and  others  medullated,  pass  to  the  hair-follicles,  divide 
into  branches,  penetrate  into  their  interior,  and  are  there  lost. 
A  certain  number  of  fibres  pass  to  the  non-striated  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  skin.  A  certain  number  pass  to  papill©  and 
terminate  in  tactile  corpuscles,  and  others  pass  to  papillae 
that  have  no  tactile  corpuscles. 

In  the  mucous  membranes,  as  far  as  we'  know,  the  mode 
of  termination  is,  in  general  terms,  by  a  delicate  plexus  just 

»  Op,  eit.,  p.  144. 
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beneath  the  epithelium,  coming  from  a  submucous  plexus 
analogous  to  the  deep  cutaneous  plexus.  In  certain  mem- 
branes, we  have  alre«idy  noted  the  termination  in  bulbs  (cor- 
puscles of  Krause).  In  the  cornea  the  fibres  have  been  fol- 
lowed more  minutely  than  in  any  other  situation,  and  the 
results  of  recent  researches  on  this  subject  are  very  remark- 
able. These  results  are  so  recent  and  unexpected,  that  we 
are  hardly  prepared  to  admit  them  unreservedly  without 
fuller  confirmation.  At  present  we  can  only  state  that  the 
observations  of  Hoyer,*  Lipmann,*  and  others,  confirmed  in 
part  by  KoUiker,'  seem  to  show  that  branching  nerve-fibres 
pass  to  the  nucleoli  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  cornea  and  to  the 
nucleoli  of  the  cells  of  the  posterior  layer  of  epithelium. 

Structure  of  the  Nerveroeatres. 

A  peculiar  pigmentary  matter  in  the  nerve-cells  and  the 
surrounding  granular  substance  gives  to  the  n^rve-centres 
a  grayish  color,  by  which  they  are  readily  distinguished 
fi^m  the  white,  or  fibrous  division  of  the  nervous  system. 
Wherever  this  gray  matter  is  found,  the  anatomical  ele- 
ments of  the  tissue  are  cellular,  except  in  the  nerves  formed 
of  gray,  or  gelatinous  fibres.  Under  the  general  division  of 
nerve-centres,  we  include,  anatomically  at  least,  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  the  ganglia  of  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  and  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  the  nu- 
merous ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system.  In  these  parts 
are  found  cells,  which  constitute  the  essential  anatomical 
element  of  the  tissue,  granular  matter  resembling  tlie  con- 
tents of  the  cells,  pale  fibres  originating  in  prolongations  of 
the  cells,  elements  of  connective  tissue,  delicate  membranes 

*  HoTKK,  ITtfft^-  den  AnttriU  von  Nerven/ager  in  das  EpiUid  der  Homhaut. — 
Arc^iiv  /ur  Anatomte,  Pkytiologie  und  wiawnachafiliche  Medicin^  Leipzig,  1866, 
a  180,  <rf«g. 

'  LiFTMAMK,  U^ber  die  Endigung  den  Nerven  im  eigentlichen  Gew^  und  im 
kbUeren  EpUhd der  HornhaiU dea  Froaeha, — Arehivfur  Pathdlogie^  Anaiomie  und 
Phpnologie,  Berlin,  1869,  Bd.  zlviii.,  S.  218,  et  uq. 

'KoLLiKSR,  £lemeni9  d'hiMogie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  146. 
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enveloping  some  of  the  cells,  and  vessels.  The  most  inter- 
esting and  important  of  these  structures,  in  their  physiologi- 
cal relations,  are  the  cells  and  the  prolongations  by  which 
they  are  connected  with  the  nerves. 

Iferve-cdU. — Anatomists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that 
the  following  varieties  of  cells  exist  in  the  nerve-centres,  and 
constitute  their  essential  anatomical  elements ;  viz.,  apolar, 
unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar  cells.  Although  some  have 
denied  the  existence  of  apolar  cells,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  their  presence  in  the  centres  in  small  numbers,  and,  as  is 
suggested  by  KoUiker,  they  may  be  nerve-ceUs  in  an  imper- 
fect state  of  development.  The  nerve-cells  present  great 
drfierences  in  their  size  and  general  appearance,  and  some 
distinct  varieties  are  found  in  particular  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  are  probably  connected  with  special 
functions. 

The  apolar  cells  are  simply  rounded  bodies,  with  granular 
contents,  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus  like  other  cells,  but  with- 
out any  prolongations  connecting  them  with  the  nerve-fibres. 
They  have  been  observed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and 
they  always  exist  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  Those  who 
deny  their  existence  believe  that  the  poles  have  been  de- 
tached in  preparing  specimens  for  examination.  Unipolar 
cells  exist  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  but  their 
presence  in  the  human  subject  is  doubtful.  Bipolar  cells 
are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  where  they  are  of  considerable  size.  Smaller  bipolar 
cells  are  found  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  Multipolar  cells 
present  three  or  more  prolongations. 

Small  cells,  with  three,  and  rarely  four  prolongations, 
are  found  in  the  posterior  comua  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord.  From  their  situation  they  have  been  called 
sensitive  cells.  They  are  undoubtedly  found  in  greatest 
number  in  parts  known  to  be  endowed  exclusively  with 
sensitive  properties. 
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Large,  irregularly-shaped  mnltipolar  cells,  with  numer- 
ous prolongations,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  anterior  comua 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  have  been  called 
motor  cells.  These  sometimes  present  as  niany  as  ten  or 
twelve  poles. 

With  all  these  differences  in  the  size  and  form  of  the 
nerve-cells,  they  present  tolerably  uniform  general  charac- 
ters as  regards  their  structure  and  contents.  Leaving  out 
the  apolar  and  xmipolar  cells,  the  perfectly-developed  cells 
are  of  an  exceedingly  irregular  shape,  with  strongly-refract- 
ing, granular  contents,  frequently  a  considerable  number  of 
pigmentary  granules,  and  a  distinct  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 
The  nucleus  in  the  adult  is  almost  invariably  single,  though, 
m  very  rare  instances,  two  have  been  observed.  Cells  with 
multiple  nuclei  are  often  observed  in  young  animals.  The 
nucleoli  are  usually  single,  but  there  may  be  as  many  as  four 
or  five.  The  strongly-refracting  contents,  the  peculiar  shape, 
and  the  poles  or  prolongations  give  the  nerve-cells  an  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic  appearance,  which  is  represented  in 

Fig.r. 

The  diameter  of  the  cells  is  as  variable  as  their  form. 
They  usually  measure  from  yj^^  to  -^  of  an  inch ; '  but 
there  are  many  of  larger  size,  and  some  are  smaller.  The 
nuclei  measure  from  tqVtt  ^^  tsW  ^^  ^^  inch. 

The  nerve-cells  are  so  delicate  and  prone  to  alteration 
that  their  study  is  exceedingly  diflBciilt.  Sectiolis  of  the 
nerveKjentres  must  be  prepared  with  great  care,  and  are  not 
easily  made  and  preserved.  In  the  numerous  anatomical 
investigations  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  centres  have  generally  been  hardened  artificially ;  and 
almost  every  investigator  has  used  different  processes  and 
reagents,  which  may  account  in  a  measure  for  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  now  exist  on  all  points  connected  with 
the  minute  anatomy  of  these  parts. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  considerable  discussion  with 

1  PoucHST,  Preeii  cTkkioloffU  kumaiiUy  Paris,  1864,  p.  139. 
104 
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regard  to  the  intimate  structure  of  the  substance  of  the  nerve- 
cells,  their  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  and  the  points  involved  have 
a  certain  amount  of  physiological  interest.  In  the  first  place, 
the  transverse  strise  in  the  axis-cylinder  treated  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  noted  by  Frommann  and  confirmed  by  Grandry  and 
others,  have  been  observed  by  Grandry  in  the  substance  of 
the  nerve-cells.*    While  this  fact,  perhaps,  shows  that  the 


Fig.  7. 


Nenre-cell  from  the  feirni^otu  sabstanoo  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  rhomboldal  slnaft,  in  man. 
Magnified  890  diameters.    (KOlukkb,  Ifandbuch  der  GetoelteUhre^  Leipzig,  1867,  8. 281.) 

substance  contained  in  the  cells  and  their  prolongations  is 
the  same  as  the  substance  of  the  axis-cylinder,  as  we  stated 
with  regard  to  the  axis-cylinder,  it  is  possible  that  the  mark- 

'  See  page  22. 
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ings  may  be  entirely  artificial,  and  that  they  do  not  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  two  distinct  substances  in  the  tissne. 

The  most  interesting  question  with  regard  to  the  struct- 
ure of  the  nerve-cells  relates  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  their 
fibres,  or  poles.  Until  quite  recently  these  have  been  re- 
garded as  simple  prolongations  of  the  substance  of  the 
cells ;  but  lately  the  view  has  been  advanced  that  the  nerve- 
cells,  in  the  human  subject,  are  composed  of  regular  fibrils 
continuous  with  the  poles  and  starting,  as  it  were,  from 
the  nucleoli.*  The  fibrillation  of  the  nerveKjells  and  their 
prolongations  is  figured  by  Schultze  in  an  article  in  one 
of  the  most  authoritative  of  the  recent  works  on  histolo- 
gy ; "  but  some  other  eminent  observers  have  failed  to  note 
the  appearances  here  described,'  at  least  in  the  human  sub- 
ject and  the  mammalia.  With  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  physiology  of  the  nerve-cells,  the  question  whether  or 
not  their  substance  be  fibrillated  has  little  more  than  an  ana- 
tomical interest ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cells  of 
some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  possess  strlations  more 
or  less  regular.  These,  indeed,  were  described  soon  after  the 
cells  were  discovered.  While  there  is  no  anatomist  who  de- 
nies the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the  cells  is  marked  by 
Btrise  in  many  animals,  the  existence  of  an  analogous  ar- 
rangement in  the  human  subject  is  still  doubtful.  Some 
anatomists,  with  Schultze,  admit  the  striations,  but  have 
failed  to  connect  them  with  the  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  All 
admit  that  they  are  demonstrated  with  great  difficulty ;  and, 

^  Beale,  IndiaxHont  of  the  Paths  taken  6y  the  Nerve-currenft  as  they  traverse 
the  caudate  Nerve-eeBs  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Encephahn. — Proceedings  of  the 
JRoyal  Society^  London,  1864,  toI.  xiii.,  p.  386,  et  seq. 

Fbommann,   Ueher  die  Fdrbung  der  Binde-  und  Nervensuhstanz  des 

Ruekenmarkes  durch  Argentwn  nitrieum  und  uher  die  Stmktur  der  Nervenzellen. 
— Arehxv  fur  paihdogische  Anatomie  und  PhysioLogie^  Berlin,  1864,  Bd.  zzzi.,  & 
184. 

'  ScHTTLTZE,  in  Stbickgr,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Htstdogy,  Lou* 
ion,  1870,  vol.  i.,  p.  179. 

*  KoLLiKEB,  jSiSments  d'hietologie  AumatR^,  Paris,  1868,  p.  832. 
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while  this  question  is  so  important  that  it  can  hardly  be  neg- 
lected in  studying  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  it  is  one  concerning  which  it  seems  impossible  to  ex- 
press  a  positive  and  definite  opinion. 

Connection  of  the  Iferve-ceUs  with  the  Fibres  and  with 
each  other. — Although  the  mode  of  connection  of  the  nerve- 
cells  with  the  fibres  and  with  each  other  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  in  its  physiological  bearings,  of  all  the  points 
connected  with  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  nerve-centres,  it 
is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  anatomical  knowl- 
edge, to  answer  the  questions  involved  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory.  This  statement  is  made  after  a  thorough  study 
of  the  investigations  of  the  most  reliable  modem  observers, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Stilling,  Lockhaii;  Clarke, 
KoUiker,  R.  Wagner,  Jacubowitsch,  Van  der  Kolk,  Deiters, 
J.  Dean,  and  Schultze,  as  the  most  prominent,  with  many 
others  who  have  investigated  the  subject  more  or  less  success- 
fully.' A  fuU  discussion  of  the  different  opinions  and  the 
methods  of  investigation  that  have  been  employed  would  be 
out  of  place  in  this  work.  The  diflSculties  in  the  way  of 
arriving  at  positive  information  upon  these  questions  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  nerve-cells  and  their  prolongations  are  so  delicate 
and  easily  torn  that  they  cannot  be  isolated  and  followed  for 
any  considerable  distance,  and  theoretical  considerations  are 
constantly  required  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  in  actual  obser- 
vation. 

2.  In  the  study  of  sections  of  the  nerve-centres,  the  parts 
must  be  hardened  and  afterward  rendered  transparent  by 
reagents,  which  must  produce  more  or  less  change  in  the 
structures ;  and  it  seems  an  anatomical  impossibility  to  make 
these  sections  so  as  to  follow  out  the  prolongations  of  the 

^  Eolliker  gives  a  very  full  bibliography  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  extended  information.  (jSUmentt 
iPhUtolo^ie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  441.) 
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cells  far  enougli  to  establish  beyond  doubt  their  exact  rela- 
tions. 

These  two  considerations  alone  arc  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  uncertainty  so  apparent  even  in  the  most  successful 
investigations  into  the  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
witli  giving  a  summary  of  what  seems  to  be  the  probable 
relation  of  the  cells  to  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  nerves  and 
to  each  other. 

Apolar  cells,  if  they  exist  at  all  and  be  not  cells  from 
which  the  poles  have  become  separated,  are  simple,  rounded 
bodies,  lying  between  the  fibres,  with  which  they  have  no 
other  relation  tkin  that  of  mere  contiguity.  Unipolar  cells 
have  but  one  prolongation,  which  is  continuous  with  a 
nerve-fibre.  It  is  not  certain  that  these  exist  in  the  human 
subject. 

Bipolar  cells  are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  some  of  the  sympathetic  gan- 
glia. In  many  of  the  lower  animals,  particularly  in  fishes, 
the  cells  of  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  simple,  nucle- 
ated enlargements  in  the  course  of  the  sensitive  nerve-fibres, 
and  many  anatomists  have  inferred  that  the  same  arrange- 
ment exists  in  man  and  the  mammalia ;  *  but  the  constitution 
of  these  ganglia  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals  seems  to  be 
entirely  diflerent.  In  the  first  place,  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  at  the  ganglia  are  undoubtedly  reenforced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  fibres,  as  Kollikcr  has  shown  by  actual  meas- 
urement, the  roots  being  sensibly  larger  beyond  the  ganglia 
while  the  filaments  of  entrance  and  exit  have  the  same  diam- 
eter." Direct  observation  upon  the  ganglia  in  man  also  fails 
to  show  the  arrangement  so  clearly  demonstrable  in  fishes. 
The  cells  in  the  posterior  roots  are  not  continuous  with  the 
fibres  passing  from  the  periphery  to  the  cord,  but  give  origin 
to  new  fibres,  generally  two  in  number,  which  sometimes  are 

*  LoNGET,  Traits  de  phymohgie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  95. 
'  KoLLiKEB,  J^ements  tThistoloffie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  419. 
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single  and  sometimes  bifurcated,  and  which  pass,  in  by  far 
the  greatest  nmnber  if  not  in  all  instances,  to  the  periphery. 

The  multipolar  cells,  with  three  or  more  prolongations, 
are  found  in  all  of  the  ganglia,  but  they  predominate  largely 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  exact  mode  of  connection  between  these  cells 
and  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the 
union  of  the  cells  with  each  other  by  commissural  prolonga- 
tions, that  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 
One  point,  which  has  been  raised  within  a  few  years,  is  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  different  poles  connected  with 
the  same  cell.  In  ordinary  preparations  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  highest  available 
magnifying  powers,  to  distinguish  any  one  pole  which,  in  its 
general  characters  and  connections,  is  different  from  the 
others ;  yet,  some  of  the  anatomists  to  whose  researches  we 
have  alluded  describe  a  single  pole,  more  distinct  in  its  out- 
lines than  the  others,  which  does  not  branch  and  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  axis-cylinder.  The  other  poles  are  supposed  to 
be  of  a  different  character,  not  connected  with  the  nerve- 
fibres,  and  always  presenting  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
branches.  These  views  are  accepted  by  Schultze,  who  gives  a 
figure,  after  Deiters,  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  poles 
is  represented  as  very  marked  ;  *  but  although  this  opinion 
is  accepted  by  other  high  authorities,*  it  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  it  can  be  received  without  reserve,  when  it 
is  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  follow  out  the  poles,  ex- 
cept for  a  very  short  distance. 

With  our  present  means  of  investigation,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  following  facts :  Tracing 
the  nerve-fibres  toward  their  origin,  they  are  seen  to  lose 
their  investing  membrane  as  soon  as  they  pass  into  the 
white  portion  of  the  centres,  being  here  composed  only 

'  Strickxb,  Mannal  of  Human  and  Comparative  HiMogy^  London,  18Y0, 
vol  I,  p.  177. 

'  EoLLiKEB,  jSUmenti  cPhiMogie  kumaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  362 
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of  the  medullary  substance  surrounding  the  axis-cylinder. 
They  then  penetrate  the  gray  substance,  in  the  form  of  axis- 
cylinders,  losing  here  the  medullary  substance.  In  the  gray 
substance,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  q(  all  their  relations 
distinctly,  and  we  cannot  assume,  as  a  matter  of  positive  dem- 
onstration, that  all  of  them  are  connected  with  the  poles  of 
the  nerve-cells.  Still,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord,  that  many  of  the  fibres  are  actual  prolon- 
gations of  the  cells,  the  others  probably  passing  upward  to 
be  connected  with  cells  in  the  encephalon. 

Tracing  the  prolongations  from  the  cells,  we  find  that 
one  or  more  of  the  poles  branch  and  subdivide  in  the  gray 
substance,  and  give  origin  to  fibres,  but  that  these  fibres  do 
not  branch  after  they  pass  into  the  white  substance.  Other 
poles  connect  the  nerve-cells  with  each  other  by  commissural 
fibres  of  greater  or  less  length ;  but  it  has  never  been  posi- 
tively demonstrated  that  the  cells  are  thus  connected  into 
separate  and  distinct  groups,  though  this  is  possible. 

The  accompanying  figure,  taken  from  the  excellent  mono- 
graph on  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  Dean, 
shows  the  mode  of  connection  between  certain  of  the  cellular 
prolongations  and  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots,  and  the 
commissural  fibres  by  which  the  cells  are  connected  ^vith  each 
other. 

Accessory  Anatomdeal  Elements  in  the  Nerve-centres. — 
While  we  must  regard  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  and  the 
axis-cylinder  of  the  nerves  as  probably  the  only  anatomical 
elements  concerned  in  innervation,  there  are  other  struct^ 
ures  in  the  nervous  system  which  it  is  important  for  us  to 
study.  These  are :  1,  outer  coverings  surrounding  some  of 
the  cells ;  2,  intercellular,  granular  matter ;  3,  peculiar  cor- 
puscles, called  myelocytes  ;  4,  connective-tissue  elements ; 
5,  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

Certain  of  the  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  system  are  surrounded  with  a  nucleated 
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Gronp  of  cells  connected  with  the  anterior  roots,  as  seen  in  a  traDBverse  MctioD,  from  the  an- 
terior cornu  of  the  shwp. — A,  entrance  of  the  anterior  roots  into  the  oomu ;  6, 6, 6, 6,  cells 
connected  by  long,  slender  processes,  with  the  anterior  roots;  c,  boundary  of  the  oomu.  In 
this  figure  almost  every  variety  of  cell-connection  may  be  seen,  with  bundles  of  fibres  cross- 
ing in  every  direction.  (Dean,  Microscopic  Anatomy  qflht  Lumbar  EMargemefU  <fHie 
J^nal  Oml,  Cambridge,  1861,  Fig.  4.) 
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covering,  some  distance  removed  from  the  cell  itself  so  as  to 
oe  nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  the  ceD,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  sheath  of  the  dark-bordered  fibres.*  This  mem- 
brane is  always  nucleated,  and  Kolliker  has  lately  shown 
:hat  it  is  not  homogeneous,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but 
is  composed  of  a  layer  of  veiy  delicate  epithelium."  The 
physiological  significance  of  this  covering  is  not  apparent. 

In  the  gray  matter  of  the  nerve-centres,  there  is  a  finely- 
granular  substance  between  the  cells,  which  closely  resem- 
bles the  granular  contents  of  the  cells  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  granular  matter,  Kobin  has  described  new  ana- 
tomical elements  which  he  has  called  myelocytes.  These 
are  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  forming  a  layer  near 
the  boundary  of  the  white  substance,  and  are  particularly 
abundant  in  the  cerebellum.  They  exist  in  the  form  of  free 
nuclei  and  nucleated  cells,  the  free  nuclei  being  by  far 
the  more  numerous.  The  nuclei  are  rounded  or  ovoid,  with 
strongly-accentuated  borders,  are  unaffected  by  acetic  acid, 
finely  granular,  and  generally  without  nucleoli.  The  cells 
are  rounded  or  slightly  polyhedric,  pale,  clear,  or  very  slightly 
granular,  and  contain  bodies  similar  to  the  free  nuclei.  The 
free  nuclei  are  from  y^Virto  ^-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  cells  measure  from  ^^bVit  ^^  tcWj  *^^  sometimes  yiW  ^^ 
an  inch.'  These  elements  also  exist  in  the  second  layer  of 
the  retina. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  connective-tissue  elements  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres.  In  the  other  ganglia,  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  connective 
tissue  in  greater  or  less  amount,  and  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres  there  can  hardly  be  any  question  of  the  existence  of 
an  exceedingly  delicate  stroma,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  stel- 

'  ScHULTZE,  in  Stricker,  Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative  Histoloff^y 
London,  1870,  toI.  L,  p.  178,  d  seq, 

*  KoLLiKEB,  £Ument»  dliUtologie  kumaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  329. 

'  LnTEB  ST  Robin,  IHdionnaire  de  medecine^  Paris,  1866,  Article,  Mj/SlocyUt, 
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late,  brandling  cells,  serving,  in  a  measure,  to  support  the 
nervous  elements. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  nerve-centres  form  an  exceed- 
ingly graceful  capillary  net-work  with  very  large  meshes. 
The  gray  substance  is  much  richer  in  capillaries  than  the 
white. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  vascular  arrangement  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  centres  has  already  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  lymphatic  system.  The  blood-vessels  here 
are  surrounded  by  what  have  been  called  perivascular  canals, 
first  described  by  Robin,  and  afterward  shown  by  His  and 
Robin  to  be  radicles  of  the  lymphatic  system.* 

Composition  of  the  Nervous  Substance. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is,  in  many  regards,  quite  unsatisfactory ;  but 
these  tissues  contain  certain  elements  that  have  been  very 
well  determined.  The  chemical  characters  of  cholesterine, 
for  example,  have  long  been  known  to  physiologists,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  this  principle  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the 
nervous  substance,  united  in  some  way  with  the  other  proxi- 
mate principles,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  in  a  crystalline 
form.  Since  we  demonstrated,  in  1862,  the  relations  of 
cholesterine  to  the  process  of  disassimilation,  this  principle 
has  assumed  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  products  of  physiological  waste  of  the  organism.  The 
origin  and  function  of  cholesterine,  with  the  processes  for  its 
extraction  from  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body,  have  been 
fully  considered  under  the  head  of  excretion.' 

Regarding  cholesterine  as  an  excrementitious  product, 
to  -be  classed  with  principles  destined  simply  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  organism,  the  nerve-substance  proper  has 
been  found  to  contain  the  following  proximate  principles, 
the  chemical  properties  of  which  have  been  more  or  less 

1  See  Tol.  ii.,  Absorption,  p.  438.         '  See  toI.  ill,  Excretion,  p.  267,  ei  teq. 
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accurately  determined;  viz.,  protagon,  neurine,  fatty  matters 
combined  with  phosphorus,  and  bases  combined  with  peculiar 
fatty  acids. 

Protagon. — This  prmciple  was  discovered  by  Liebreich, 
and  described  in  1865.*  Its  formula  is  C^.H^^jOj^^P.  It 
may  be  extracted  by  the  following  process :  The  cerebral 
substance  is  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  afterward  shaken  with 
water  and  ether  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  mixture  is  then  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  32®  Fahr.,  and  the  ethereal  layer, 
containing  cholesterine,  is  removed.  The  insoluble  mass  is 
then  extracted  with  alcohjDl,  85  per  cent.,  at  113*^,  is  again 
filtered  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  32*^.  An  abundant 
precipitate  then  separates,  which  is  washed  with  ether  and 
desiccated  in  vacuo.  The  protagon  is  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  wliite  powder.  Since  this  principle  has  been  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  brain-substance,  a  compound  analogous  to,  if 
not  identical  with  protagon,  has  been  discovered  by  Her- 
mann in  the  blood-corpuscles.*  In  its  general  and  chemical 
characters,  protagon  resembles  the  albuminoid  proximate 
principles ;  but  it  present?  the  remarkable  difference,  that 
the  sulphur,  which  exists  in  many  of  the  principles  of  this 
dass,  is  replaced  by  phosphorus. 

Ifeurine. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  rather  indefi- 
nite principle  supposed  to  represent  the  albuminoid  element 
of  the  nervous  tissue ;  but  its  characters  as  a  proximate  con- 
stituent of  the  .nerve-substance  have  never  been  well  deter- 
mined. Eobin  and  Yerdeil  place  neurine  among  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  probable  existence.  According  to  these 
authors,  this  is  the  organic  substance  of  the  brain,  not  soluble 

^  LiEBBKiCH,  Ueher  die  ehemuehe  BetehaffrnhHt  der  Gehirnmbstam, — Annalen 
ier  Ckemie  vnd  Pharmaeie,  Leipzig  und  Heidelberg,  1865,  Bd.  czxxiy.,  S.  29, 
titeq. 

*  Hekmahn,  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Protoffon  im  JBlufe, — ArcMv  fur 
patiwiogiHihe  Anatomie  und  Physioloffie,  Berlin,  1866,  S.  86,  et  teq. 
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in  alcohol.  When  incinerated  it  does  not  leave  a  residae 
impregnated  with  phosphoric  acid,  like  the  cerebral  fatty 
matter.*  According  to  more  recent  investigations,  particu- 
larly those  of  Liebreich,  neurine  is  a  derivative  of  protagon. 
The  neurine  of  Liebreich  is  obtained  by  boiling  protagon  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  baryta-water,  when  there  is  formed  the 
phospho-glycerate  of  baryta,  and  a  new  base,  neurine."  It  is 
evident  that  this  substance  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
well-determined  proximate  principle. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  experiments  of  Wurtz 
upon  the  synthesis  of  neurine."  These  observations  are  im- 
portant as  a  step  toward  the  synthesis  of  organic  nitrogen- 
ized  principles,  but  they  do  not  afford  an  example  of  the 
actual  formation  of  a  characteristic  nitrogenized  constituent 
of  the  nerve-tissue.  They  simply  show  that  the  cldorohy- 
drate  of  an  artificial  organic  compound  presents  crystals 
identical  with  the  chlorohydrate  of  neurine  extracted  from 
the  brain.* 

Ce7*ebral  FaUy  Principles. — ^Researches  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  fatty  principles  found  in  the  nervous  substance 
have  been  so  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  residts, 
that  even  now  they  possess  but  little  physiological  interest 
In  the  earlier  observations,  the  fats  extracted  from  the  nerve- 
tissue  were  generally  combined  with  cholesterine.  This  sub- 
stance has  now  been  isolated,  and  the  residue  contains  a 
variety  of  principles,  which  seem,  under  physiological  condi- 

*  Robin  et  Vebdeil,  TraitS  de  ekimie  anatomigue,  Paris,  1853,  tome  iil, 
p.  461. 

'  Liebreich,  loe.  cit. ;  and,  Journal  deVanaUmde^  Paris,  1866,  tome  ill.,  p.  654. 

*  See  Tol.  iii..  Excretion,  p.  195,  foot-note. 

*  WuBTZ,  Sur  VidentiU  de  la  nevrine  ariificidle  avec  la  nevrine  naiureUe. — 
ComptM  rendiM,  Paris,  1868,  tome  Ixvl,  p.  772,  el  seq,  .Wurtz  obtained  nenrine 
by  the  reaction  of  trymethylamine  upon  monocblorohydric  glycol.  He  found 
that  the  chlorohydrate  of  trymethyloxethylammonium  was  identical  with  the 
chlorohydrate  of  neurine  prepared  with  neurine  from  the  brain.  By  neurine, 
Wurtz  undoubtedly  means  the  principle  described  under  that  name  by  Liebreich. 
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tions,  to  be  intimately  united  with  the  nitrogenized  substance, 
presenting  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  law  that  fats 
exist  in  the  body,  uncombined,  except  with  each  other.  In 
tliis  mass  of  fatty  matter,  we  can  determine  the  presence  of 
oleine,  margarine,  and  stearine ;  but  these  are  combined  with 
other  fats,  fatty  acids,  etc.,  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  most 
of  which  is,  that  they  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus. These  peculiar  principles  have  received  a  variety 
of  names,  as  they  have  been  described  more  or  less  minutely 
by  different  observers',  such  as  cerebrine,  white  and  red 
phosphorized  fat,  lecithene,  cerebric  acid,  and  cerebrate  of 
soda.  The  application  of  most  of  these  names  is  very  indefi- 
nite, and  when  we  say  that  the  substances  are,  in  greatest 
part,  peculiar  to  the  nervous  tissue,  and  that  they  contain 
phosphorus,  we  have  stated  about  all  that  is  physiologically 
important.  Lecithene  is  a  neutral  phosphorized  fat,  proba- 
bly composed  of  a  nimiber  of  different  fatty  principles,  which 
exists,  not  only  in  the  nervous  substance,  but  in  the  blood, 
bile,*  and  the  yolk  of  egg.*  Its  chemical  history  has  no 
physiological  interest.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cerebric 
acid,  the  cerebrate  of  soda,  oleo-phosphoric  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds with  soda  and  lime. 

Corpora  Amylaoea. — ^Little  rounded  or  ovoid  bodies,  about 
x^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  have  been  described  by  Vir- 
chow  and  others'  as  existing  normally  in  the  corpora  striata, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  some  other  portions  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.  With  regard  to  the  actual  compo- 
sition of  these  bodies,  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  Virchow  and  many  others  regard  them  as  identi- 
cal with  starch,  the  granules  of  which  they  certainly  resemble 
very  closely,  being  of  the  same  shape,  with  borders  well 

*  See  vol  liL,  Excretion,  p.  262. 

*  hmvA  ET  Robin,  Dktiormaire  de  mideeine^  Paris,  1865,  Article,  LecUhene, 
»  ViBCHOW,  CeUtdar  Pathology,  Philadelphia,  1868,  p.  320. 

DiLTOV,  Human  Phytiobgy,  Philadelphia,  186Y,  p.  66. 
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defined,  frequently  presenting  concentric  laminse  and  a  hQunu 
When  carefully  treated,  first  with  a  solution  of  iodine  and  then 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  they  assume  a  blue  color.  Some 
observers  consider  them  as  analogous  to  cellulose,  others  have 
supposed  that  they  are  formed  of  cholesterine,  and  others 
regard  them  as  nitrogenized  bodies.  *  These  points  are  of 
purely  anatomical  interest,  and  the  physiological  relations 
of  these  bodies  are  not  known. 

Hegeneration  of  tJie  Ner^xrua  Tissue. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  the  question  of  the 
regeneration  of  nerves  after  section  or  even  excision  of  a 
portion  of  their  substance,  though  it  is  one  of  great  patho- 
logical interest ;  but  in  this  connection  will  refer  to  some 
experiments  recently  made,  in  which  it  appears  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  certain  of  the  most  important  of  the  nerve-centres 
to  be  regenerated  arid  their  function  restored  after  extir- 
pation. 

With  regard  to  the  simple  reunion  of  nerves  after  division 
or  excision,  it  has  long  been  known  that  this  takes  place  in 
the  human  subject  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  with  restora- 
tion of  function.'  The  new  tissue  connecting  the  divided 
extremities  of  the  nerve  seems  to  pass  through  the  regular 
stages  of  development  observed  in  the  nerve-tissue  of  the 
embryon,  the  gelatinous  fibres,  or  the  fibres  of  Remak,  first 
appearing,  and  these  being  subsequently  developed  into  true 
nerve-tubes.  In  this  process  there  is  not  a  cicatrix,  as  in 
the  skin  or  muscular  tissue,  but  a  development  of  new  ele- 
ments possessing  the  anatomical  and  physiological  charac- 
ters of  the  original  structure. 

'  ViBCHOW,  loe,  eii, 

LiTTR^  ET  Robin,  DicHonnaire  de  medecine,  Paris,  1866,  Article,  Cbr- 

*  Laterait,  Recherchet  experimentalet  tur  la  regenkration  da  nerfi,  27iit$^ 
Strasbourg,  186Y.  TbiB  memoir  contaiDS  an  elaborate  reTiew  of  the  earlier  ex- 
periments upon  the  regeneration  of  nerves,  with  some  original  obserrationa  of 
much  interest. 
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The  fact  of  the  speedy  and  complete  reunion  of  divided 
nerves  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  physiologists  in 
experiments  upon  nerves  of  different  fmictions.  Many  yeara 
ago,  Flourens  divided  two  mixed  nerves,  the  trunks  of  which 
were  near  each  other,  and  crossed  them,  connecting  the  central 
end  of  the  one  with  the  peripheral  end  of  the  other,  and  vice, 
versa.  Reunion  of  the  extremities  thus  attached  took  place, 
and  the  functions  of  the  paralyzed  parts  were  restored.  The 
communication  through  both  nerves  was  restored  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  artificial  crossing  of  the  nerves.  In  these 
experiments  thfere  was  complete  reunion  of  the  extremities 
of  different  nerves  possessing  the  same  general  properties. 
Flourens  then  attempted  to  produce,  in  the  same  way,  an 
anatomical  and  physiological  reunion  between  the  divided 
extremities  of  nerves  of  different  properties,  as  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  the  fifth  cervical.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  anatomical  reunion  was  foimd  complete;  but  on  dividing 
the  other  pneumogastric,  to  ascertain  if  the  function  of  the 
first  had  been  restored,  the  animal  manifested  the  symptoms 
that  follow  division  of  both  pneumogastrics,  and  died  in  two 
days.'  These  experiments  have  lately  been  repeated  and 
extended  by  Gluge  and  Thiemesse,'  PhiHpeaux  and  Vul- 
pian,'  and  others,  with  more  definite  results.  Gluge  and 
Thiemcsse,  Schiff,*  and  Landry  *  failed  to  observe  restoration 

1  Floubenb,  Jiechsrchea  eaperimenUUet  tur  les  proprieUs  ei  les  fanctioM  du 
tytthne  nerveuXj  Paris,  1842,  p.  266,  H  uq, 

'  Gluge  xt  Thikrnessb,  8ur  la  rhmion  da  fhrei  nerveutet  sensihlet  avee  la 
fibra  mo&ica. — Journal  de  la  phytiologie^  Paris,  1859,  tome  ii.,  p.  686,  et  seq. 

•  Philipxaux  EI  VuLPiAW,  IhU  tur  da  expkrienca  dSmonirant  que  da  nerf$ 
sSpartM  da  centra  nerveux  peuveiU^  aprh  e^Hre  aUeree  eompleiement^  ee  rhghikrer 
tout  en  demeurant  isoles  de  ca  centra^  et  recouvrer  leure  proprietet  phydologiqua. 
— Journal  de  la  phydologie,  Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  214 ;  Rechercha  experiment 
tola  tur  la  reunion  bout  d  bout  de  nerfe  defonetiont  differentt, — Ibid.,  1863,  tome 
TL,  p.  421,  el  aeq,^  and  p.  474,  el  eeq, 

*  Schiff,  Remarqua  tur  la  eiqxrienat  de  MM,  Philipeauz  et  Vulpian  tur  la 
rSghUration  da  nerft,— journal  de  laphyeiohgie^  Paris,  1860,  tome  ii!.,  p.  217. 

»  Landbt,  Refieziont  tur  la  exphienea  de  MM,  PhiHpeaux  et  Vufpian^  rela^ 
&va  d  la  rSffSniratUm  da  ner/t. — Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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of  the  function  of  nerves  of  different  properties  that  became 
reunited  after  division.  The  experiments  upon  this  point 
by  Gluge  and  Thiemesse  were  the  most  extended,  and  were 
made  upon  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  and  the  sub- 
lingual. In  from  three  to  six  weel«,  the  central  end  of  the 
sensitive  nerve  became  firmly  united  with  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  motor  nerve,  but  the  physiological  union  was  in  no 
case  observed,  except  in  one  experiment  in  which  the  central 
end  of  the  sublingual  was  involved  in  the  reunion/  This 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  after  a  failure  to  obtain  move- 
ments in  the  tongue  by  stimulating  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  above  the  point  of  union. 

It  is  evident  that  these  experiments  must  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  our  theories  concerning  the  mode  of  con- 
duction of  motor  stimulus  and  sensitive  impressions  by  the 
different  nerves,  and  they  will  be  referred  to  again  in  con- 
nection with  that  part  of  our  subject.  At  present  we  can 
only  refer  to  the  positive  results  obtained  by  Philipeaux  and* 
Vulpian,  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  negative  experi- 
ments of  the  observers  cited  above.  These  physiologists 
succeeded  in  uniting,  in  dogs,  the  central  end  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  with  the  peripheral  end  of  the  sublingual,  and  the 
central  end  of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  with  the  periph- 
eral end  of  the  sublingual,  all  of  the  nerves  being  divided, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  sublingual  and  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth,  the  central  end  of  the  motor  nerve  being  torn  out. 
In  these  experiments,  on  exposing  the  nerves  four  or  five 
months  after  the  first  operation,  irritation  applied  to  the 
sublingual  below  the  point  of  union  produced  pain,  and  a 
stimulus  applied  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  above  the 
point  of  union  excited  movements  of  the  tongue,  even  after 
dividing  the  nerve  above  and  separating  it  from  the  centres, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  reflex  movements  to  take 
place.*    These  facts  show  that  not  only  does  union  tako 

1  Gluge  et  Thierkesse,  loc,  cU.y  p.  695. 

*  See  the  memoirs  hj  Philipeaux  and  Vulpian,  already  cited  from  the 
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place  in  nerves  after  division,  and  between  the  divided  ex- 
tremities of  two  different  nerves  having  the  same  properties, 
but  that  the  divided  extremity  of  a  motor  nerve  may  be  made 
to  form  an  anatomical  and  physiological  union  with  the 
divided  extremity  of  a  nerve  of  sensation,  and  that  both 
motor  and  sensitive  currents  may  be  conducted  through  the 
fibres  at  the  point  of  union. 

The  only  remaining  point  of  physiological  interest  con- 
nected with  the  regeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  in- 
volved in  the  recent  observations  of  Yoit  on  the  regeneration 
of  the  cerebral  lobes  after  removal  in  a  pigeon,  and  those  of 
Masius  and  Yanlair  upon  the  anatomical  and  functional  re- 
generation of  the  spinal  cord  in  frogs. 

The  experiments  recorded  by  Voit,  and  his  deductions, 
are  very  curious,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment and  criticism.  In  one  observation,  the  cerebral  lobes 
were  removed  from  a  young  pigeon  in  the  usual  way,  an 
operation  very  easily  performed,  and  one  which  we  practise 
yearly  as  a  class-demonstration.  It  is  particularly  stated  that 
the  operation  was  complete,  and  that  the  entire  posterior 
lobes  were  removed.  Immediately  after  the  operation,  the 
pigeon  presented  the  condition  of  stupor  ordinarily  observed. 
As  he  gradually  recovered  from  this  condition,  he  began  to 
execute  a  number  of  mechanical  movements,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  detail  fuUy,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
Tlie  animal  continued  to  improve,  ceased  the  mechanical 
movements,  and  began  to  fly  about,  exhibiting  timidity  when 
approached,  and,  in  short,  seemed,  after  a  time,  to  have  quite 
or  nearly  returned  to  the  normal  condition.  One  thing, 
however,  was  remarked :  the  animal  never  took  food  (it  was 
probably  kept  alive  by  stuffing,  as  is  frequently  done  in  such 
experiments).  After  five  months,  the  pigeon  was  killed. 
The  cranial  cavity  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  white  mass, 
occupying  the  place  from  which  the  cerebrum  had  been  re- 

Jcwmal  de  la  phy^iologie ;  and,  Yulpian,  Le^oni  aur  la  physiologie  ffenirale  et 
wmparie  du  ttfsthne  nerveux^  Paris,  1866,  p.  280,  et  teq, 
105 
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moved.  This  mass  had  the  consistence  of  the  white  substance 
of  the  brain,  and  presented  a  perfect  continuity  with  the 
cerebral  peduncles,  which  had  not  been  removed.  It  had 
the  form  of  the  two  hemispheres,  presenting  a  cavity  filled 
with  liquid  and  a  septum.  The  whole  mass  consisted  of  per- 
fect primitive  fibres  of  double  contour,  and,  in  their  me^es, 
ganglionic  cells.* 

This  observation  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  record,  and,  from  the  extraordinary  character  of  its 
results,  would  hardly  be  accepted  for  a  moment,  but  for  the 
established  reputation  of  Prof.  Yoit.  As  it  is,  such  an  ob- 
servation demands  full  confirmation.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  removing  the  cerebral  lobes, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  every  portion  of 
their  substance,  in  order  to  obtain  uniform  results,  and  that 
this  is  accomplished  sometimes  with  considerable  difficulty. 
In  demonstrations  to  a  medical  class,  we  have  frequently 
verified  this  fact,  and  have  observed  recovery,  more  or  less 
complete,  when  but  a  small  portion  of  the  posterior  lobes 
escaped.  This  criticism  upon  the  remarkable  observation 
just  detailed  is  made  by  Vulpian,*  and  its  pertinence  will  be 
recognized  by  every  practical  physiologist.  We  have  only 
to  study  the  experiments  first  made  by  Flourens,  to  learn 
how,  in  the  lower  animals,  a  part  of  one  of  the  great  central 
ganglia  may  gradually  assume  the  fimction  of  the  whole,  after 
this  function  has  been  interrupted  by  the  first  mutilation.* 

"We  have  cited  tlie  essential  points  in  this  observation 
because  it  has  been  so  extensively  commented  upon  by 
physiologists,  but  it  is  far  from  establishing  the  principle 
that  a  great  nervous  centre,  like  the  cerebrum,  may  be  ana- 
tomically and  functionally  regenerated  after  extirpation. 

'  C.  VoiT,  Phenomhie8  qui  suiverU  V ablation  des  Mmitphirea  du  cerveau  chm 
ki  pigeo7i9  (Aeademie  des  Sciences  de  Munich),  traduit  de  VaUemandpar  le  Dr. 
Rabuteau. — Revue  des  coun  Bcientifiquef,  Paris,  1869,  iome  vi.,  p.  256. 
'  •  VuLPiAN,  Archives  de  pfiysiologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  S02. 
'  Flourens,  Jiecherchee  exphimeniales  eur  lee  proprietieei  les/oncUona  du  <y». 
thne  nerveuzj  Paris,  1842,  p.  100. 
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The  general  results  of  the  experiments  of  Masius  and 
Vanlair  upon  the  regeneration  of  parts  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  frogSj  after  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  its  substance,  show 
that  such  reparation  may  take  place  and  is  attended  with 
restoration  of  function.  The  formation  of  cells  precedes  the 
development  of  fibres,  and  voluntary  motion  appears  in  the 
parts  situated  below  the  lesion,  before  sensation.*  There  are 
no  instances  on  record  of  such  regeneration  in  the  human 
subject  or  in  the  warm-blooded  animals. 

'  KiSius  ET  Vanlaib,  Beeherehes  exphimmUiUB  tur  la  rS^nSraticn 
mique  dfonctionn^  de  la  modU  ijnn^e^  Bruzellea,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

MOTOB  AND  BEN80BY  NERVES. 

Distinct  Beat  of  the  motor  and  sensory  properties  of  the  spinal  nerves — Speca- 
lations  of  Alexander  Walker — ^Views  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  regarding  the  func- 
tions of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — ^Experiments 
of  Kagendie  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — ^Properties  of  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — ^Influence  of  the  ganglia  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  posterior  roots — ^Properties  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spmal  nerves — 
Recurrent  sensibility — ^Mode  of  action  of  the  motor  nerves — ^Associated 
movements — ^Mode  of  action  of  the  sensory  nerves — Sensation  in  amputated 
members. 

The  physiological  property  of  nerves  which  enables  them 
to  conduct  to  and  from  the  centres  the  impressions,  stimulus, 
force,  or  whatever  the  imponderable  nervous  agent  may  be, 
is  one  inherent  in  the  tissue  itself,  belonging  to  no  other 
structure,  and  is  dependent  for  its  continuance  upon  proper 
conditions  of  nutrition.  So  long  as  the  nerves  maintain  these 
conditions,  they  retain  tliis  characteristic  physiological  prop- 
erty, which  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  irritability. 

Aside  from  the  special  senses,  the  sense  of  temperature, 
and  of  weight,  it  is  known  to  every  one  that  through  the 
nerves  we  appreciate  what  are  called  ordinary  sensations, 
and  are  enabled  to  execute  voluntary  movements.  If  a 
nerve  distributed  to  a  part  endowed  with  sensation  and  the 
power  of  motion  be  divided,  both  of  these  properties  are 
lost,  and  can  only  be  regained  through  a  reunion  of  the  di- 
vided nerve.  Again,  it  is  equally  well  known  that  if  such 
a  nerve  be  exposed  in  its  course  and  irritated,  violent  move- 
ments take  place  in  the  muscles  to  wliich  it  is  distributed, 
and  pain  is  appreciated,  referred  to  parts  supplied  from  the 
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Bame  source.  These  fkcts,  which  were  fully  appreciated  by 
the  ancients,  show  that  the  general  system  of  nerves  is 
endowed  with  motor  and  sensory  properties,  the  question 
being  simply  whether  these  be  inherent  in  the  same  fibres 
or  belong  to  fibres  physiologically  distinct  and  derived  from 
different  parts  of  the  central  system.  This  question,  wliich 
was  solved  only  about  half  a  century  ago,  will  be  the  firet 
to  engage  our  attention. 

Dutinct  /Seat  of  the  Motor  and  Sensory  Properties  of  the 
Spinal  Serves. — ^All  of  the  nerves  that  take  their  origin 
from  the  spinal  cord  are  endowed  with  motor  and  sensory 
properties.  These  nerves  supply  the  whole  body,  except 
the  head  and  other  parts  receiving  branches  from  the  cranial 
nerves.  They  arise  by  thirty-one  pairs  from  the  sides  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  each  nerve  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
root.  The  anatomical  differences  between  the  two  roots  are 
that  the  anterior  is  the  smaller,  and  has  no  ganglion.  The 
larger, posterior  root  presents  a  ganglionic  enlargement  in  the 
mtervertebral  foramen.  Just  beyond  the  ganglion,  the  two 
roots  coalesce  and  form  a  single  trunk.  The  nerve-fibres  in 
the  two  roots  are  not  of  the  same  size,  the  anterior  fibres 
measuring  on  an  average  about  one-fourth  more  than  the 
posterior  fibres.*  The  structure  of  the  ganglia  of  the  poste- 
rior roots  has  ab'eady  been  considered  sufficiently  in  detail.* 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  the  vague  ideas  of  the  . 
older  anatomists  and  physiologists  with  regard  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  we  can  date  our  in- 
formation upon  this  point  from  the  suggestion  of  Alexander 
Walker,  in  1809,  that  one  of  these  roots  was  for  sensation 
alone  and  the  other  for  motion.'  It  is  most  remarkable, 
however,   that  Walker,  from  purely  theoretical  considera- 

'  KoLLiKKR,  dements  d'hitiolof/ie  ?tumaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  339. 

'  See  page  51. 

*  Walkeb,  iV«io  Anatomy  and  Pkynology  of  the  Brain  in  particular  and  of 
the  NervcuM  System  in  general, — Arckivea  of  Uhivereal  Science,  Edinburgh,  1809, 
tol  Sii.,  pp.  178,  174. 
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tions,  should  have  stated  that  the  posterior  roots  were  motor 
and  the  anterior  roots  sensory,  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
truth,  and  should  have  advanced  this  view  in  a  publication 
as  late  as  1844.*  In  the  work  alluded  to,  which  contains 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  pseudo-scientific  vagaries 
ever  published,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  near  Walker  came  to 
the  greatest  discovery  in  physiology  since  the  description  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  gives  an  account  of  an  ex- 
periment as  follows :  "  On  opening  the  spinal  canal  of  a 
frog,  accordingly,  and  performing  the  only  operation  on  a 
living  animal  which  he  ever  has  performed,  or  ever  will  per- 
form, he  found  that,  in  perfect  conformity  with  previous 
reasoning,  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots  caused  motion, 
and  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots  caused  little  or  none."  ■ 
Now,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  work  from  which  this  quota- 
tion is  made  at  what  time  this  experiment  was  performed ; 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  it  was  done  be- 
fore 1811 ;  but,  correctly  interpreted,  this  observation  had 
been  almost  the  great  discovery.  To  conclude  our  review 
of  the  claims  of  Walker,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  feet 
that  he  was  the  first  to  distinctly  assign  motion  and  sensa- 
tion to  the  different  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  though  he 
incorrectly  ascribed  motor  properties  to  the  posterior  roots 
and  sensory  properties  to  the  anterior,  and  brought  forward 
not  one  iota  of  proof  in  support  of  his  theories. 

The  claims  of  Mayo  to  the  discovery  of  the  distinct 
properties  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  very  indefi- 
nite. He  simply  states,  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
experiments  of  Magendie,  that  the  "remarkable  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  spinal  nerves 

>  Walkxb,  The  Nervous  SifsUni,  anatomical  and  physiological :  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain  are  for  the  first  time  assigned,  and  to 
ichick  is  prefixed  some  account  of  the  auUwr's  earliest  discoveries,  of  which  the 
more  recent  doctrine  of  Bell,  Magendie,  etc.,  is  shown  to  he  at  once  a  plagiarism,  <m 
inversion,  and  a  blunder,  associated  with  useless  experiments,  which  ttiey  }*ave  twa- 
ther  understood  nor  explained,  London,  1844,  p.  60,  et  seq, 

•  Walekb,  op.  dt,,  p.  18. 
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icd  me  to  suppoBe  that  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
had  the  same  discrepancy  of  function  with  the  two  roots  of 
the  fifth ;  and  that  the  ganglionic  portion  might  belong  to 
sensation,  the  smaller  anterior  portion  to  volition."  * 

As  we  shall  see  farther  on,  all  discuBsion  relative  to  pri- 
ority in  the  discovery  of  the  true  functions  of  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  is  confined  to  the  claims  of  Bell  and  of  Magendie.  The 
experiments  of  Miiller*  and  others  were  made  after  1822,  the 
date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  experiments  of  Magendie. 

In  nearly  every  treatise  on  physiology  published  since 
1822,  and  in  almost  all  works  on  the  nervous  systcni  subse- 
quent id  that  date,  the  great  discovery  of  the  distinct  seat 
of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  spinal  nerves  is  ascribed  to 
Sir  Charles  Bell.  The  name  of  Magendie  is  seldom  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  even  in  France ;  and  his  discov- 
eries are  supposed  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  seat  of  sensation 
and  motion  in  tlie  different  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 
motor,  and  the  posterior,  sensory,  and  that  the  union  of  these 
two  roots  in  the  mixed  nerves  gives  them  their  double 
properties,  for  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  physiology  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  without  this  fact  as  the  starting- 
point  ;  and  we  have  entered,  rather  more  elaborately  than 
usual,  into  an  historical  review  of  this  discovery,  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  writers  have  ascribed  it  to  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  and  have  ignored  the  claims  of  Magendie,  the  real  dis- 
coverer. In  an  article  published  in  English,  in  October, 
1868,"  and  in  French,  during  the  same  year,*  we  have  given 

1  Hato,  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  London,  1827,  p.  240. 

•  MuLLER,  Phyttologie  du  syateme  nerveux,  Paris,  1840,  tome  i.,  p.  85,  rf  seq.  ; 
md,  Manuel  de  pkysiciogie,  Paris,  1861,  tome  i.,  p.  698,  d  teq.  The  experiments 
of  Miiller  were  first  published  in  1831. 

•  Flint,  Jr.,  Historical  Considerations  conceminff  the  Properiie$  of  the  Roots 
ofihe  Spinal  Nerves. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^  New  York, 
1868,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  625,  et  aeq, 

^  Journal  de  Vanatomie,  Paris,  1868,  tome  t.,  p.  520,  et  seq,^  and  p.  575,  ei  seq. 
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an  elaborate  review  of  the  whole  subject,  being  prompted  to 
do  so  by  the  perusal  of  what  purported  to  be  an  exact  reprint 
of  the  original  pamplilet  by  Charles  Bell.*  This  pamphlet 
was  printed  for  private  circulation  in  ISll,  and  was  never 
published.  It  has  been  entirely  inaccessible,  and  its  con- , 
tents  were  only  to  be  divined  by  references  and  quotations 
in  the  subsequent  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Shaw. 

Physiological  literature  does  not  present  another  instance 
of  the  merit  of  a  great  discovery  resting  upon  references  to 
an  unpublished  pamphlet,  which  no  student  could  possibly 
consult  in  the  original,  none  of  these  references,  upon  close 
analysis,  proving  to  be  entirely  distinct  and  satisfactory.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in  our  study  of  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  all  ages,  a  reprint 
of  the  original  memoir  should  be  examined  with  the  most 
critical  care.  That  this  reprint  was  con-ect,  seemed  probable 
from  a  comparison  of  its  text  with  the  quotations  from 
the  original  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  and  from  the  testimony  of  reviewers  who 
claimed  to  have  compared  it  with  the  original."  Within  a 
short  time,  however,  an  authorized  reprint  in  full,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  widow  of  the  author,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy^  This  reprint  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  text  in  the  ''Documents  and  DateaP 

"When  the  only  reprint  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell  was  itself  excessively  rare,  as  is  the  ca^e  with 
the  ''  DocwmenU  and  Dates^^  we  thought  it  desirable  to 
make  long  quotations  to  show  the  ideas  entertained  by 

'  Documents  and  Dates  of  Modem  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous  System^  London, 
Jolm  Churchill,  1839,  p.  87,  <rf  scq. 

■  The  London  Medical  and  Physt4xU  Journal^  1829,  vol.  Ixii.,  p.  526,  and  vol. 
Ixiii.,  p.  40.  T/ie  British  and  Foreign  Medico-  Chirurgical  Review,  London,  1840, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  98. 

^  Reprint  of  the  ^^  Idea  of  a  new  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  ;  submitted  for  the 
Observations  of  his  Friends,^^  by  Charles  Bell,  F.  R.  S.  E. — Journal  ofAnaton^ 
and  Physiology^  Cambridge  and  London,  1669,  voL  iii^  p.  147,  et  seq. 
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Bell  regarding  the  properties  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spiaal 
nerves ;  but  now  that  an  authorized  reprint  can  be  so  readily 
consulted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  this  to  show  that 
Bell  did  not  at  that  time  regard  the  anterior  roots  as  motor 
and  the  posterior  roots  as  sensory,  but  that  he  thought  that 
the  anterior  roots  were  for  both  motion  and  sensation  and 
the  posterior  roots  presided  over  "  the  secret  operations  of 
the  bodily  frame,  or  the  connections  which  unite  the  parts 
of  the  body  into  a  system."  * 

All  the  credit  which  we  have  to  give  to  Sir  Charles  Bell 
for  advances  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  spinal 
nerves  must  cease  with  the  review  of  the  pamphlet  of  1811. 
In  a  memoir  on  the  nerves  of  the  head,  read  before  the 
Eoyal  Society,  July  12, 1821,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
publication  of  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  distinct  motor  and  sensitive  roots  of  Jhe  spinal  nerves, 
nor  of  distinct  properties  in  different  portions  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  paper  was  republished  by  Bell,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Magendie's  observations,  in  a  work  on  the  nervous 
system  ;  and  it  is  this  republication  which  is  most  accessible 
and  most  frequently  referred  to  by  physiological  writers. 
The  republication  avowedly  contains  "  some  additional  ex- 
planations ; "  but  a  careful.comparison  of  it  with  the  original 
shows  that  every  portion  of  it  that  was  susceptible  of  such 
verbal  alteration  had  been  modified  to  make  it  correspond 
with  the  discovery  by  Magendie.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
impression  received  by  the  reader  is,  that  it  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  memoir  published  in  1821."  In  the  controver- 
sial condition  of  the  question  at  the  time  of  this  republication, 
the  alterations  and  "  additional  explanations"  ought  certainly 

>  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Society,  in  April,  1822,  Mr. 
J.  Sliaw  gives  the  date  of  the  first  paper  by  Charles  Bell,  as  1809.  This  error  is' 
quoted  Into  many  reviews  and  other  publications,  but  it  has  been  corrected  by 
Bell  himself,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Shaw.  (Alexander  Shaw,  Narrative  of  the  Ducoth- 
tries  of  Sir  Charles  Bdl  in  the  Nervous  System^  London,  1880,  p.  14.) 

*  Charles  Bell,  The  Nervous  Bfstem,  of  the  Human  Body^  London,  1844,  pw 
88  elseq. 
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to  have  been  distinctly  indicated  in  the  text ;  but  in  a  reprint 
of  the  paper  of  1821,  in  1830,  there  is  no  indication  to  the 
reader  that  any  change  had  been  made  from  the  original, 
though  every  expression  bearing  upon  the  question  is  made 
to  correspond  with  the  information  derived  from  the  discov- 
eries of  Magendie.'  This  is  a  subject  which  we  have  no 
desire  to  pursue  farther  than  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the 

>  Charlis  Bell,  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body,  embracing  the 
Papers  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  Subject  of  the  Nerves,  London,  1830, 
p.  65,  et  seq. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  work  on  the  Nervous  System,  published  in  1844, 
the  claim  to  the  diacoyery  of  the  distinct  functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  i8  distinctly  made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  refers  to 
the  experiments  detailed  in  the  pamphlet  of  1811.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  as  compared  with  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  the 
pamphlet,  that  the  statements  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  to  what  was  contained  in 
this  pamphlet  are  incorrect  and  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  idea  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  observations,  printed  in  1811,  but  inaccessible,  and 
of  the  deductions  made  at  that  time. 

^*  Long  before  this  (1811)  I  wrote  a  little  book,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  my 
friends,  and  had  it  printed  and  distributed ;  it  contained  (excuse  me  in  saying  it) 
this  great  principle — that  a  nerve,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  cannot  perform 
two  functions  at  once ;  it  cannot  convey  sensation  inward  to  the  sensorium  at 
the  same  moment  that  it  carries  outward  a  mandate  of  the  will  to  the  muscles, 
whether  it  be  through  the  means  of  a  fluid,  or  an  ether,  or  a  vibration,  or  what 
you  win,  that  it  performs  its  function.  Two  vibrations  cannot  run  counter 
through  the  same  fibre,  and  at  the  same  instant ;  two  undulations  cannot  go  in 
different  directions  through  the  same  tube  at  the  same  mom.ent ;  and  therefore  I 
conceived  that  the  nerves  must  be  different  in  their  kind.  This  led  me  to  ex- 
periment upon  the  nerves  of  the  spine ;  for  I  said :  *  Where  shall  I  be  able  to  find 
a  nerve  with  the  roots  separated  ?  Where  shall  I  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
properties  of  a  compound  nerve  ?  By  experimenting  upon  the  separate  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  *  So,  then,  taking  a  fine  instrument,  the  point  of  a  needle, 
and  drawing  it  first  along  one  set  of  roots,  and  then  along  the  other,  I  found 
that,  as  I  touched  one  set — ^the  anterior  roots — it  was  like  touching  the  key  of 
a  piano-forte,  all  the  cords,  as  it  were — the  muscles — ^were  in  vibration ;  and 
when  I  touched  the  other  there  was  pain  and  struggling.  That  would  not  do  ; 
the  animal  being  alive  to  sensation,  there  was  confusion  here ;  and  therefore  I 
struck  the  animal  on  the  head,  and  then  I  made  my  experiments  clearly ;  by 
which  it  was  shewn,  that  the  roots  of  these  nerves  were  of  different  qualities, 
one  obviously  bestowing  motion  ;  and,  by  inference,  the  other  bestowing  senai* 
bUity''  {The  Nervous  System,  etc.,  London,  1844,  p.  285). 
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scientific  record  of  the  last-named  physiologist ;  and  if  the 
good  taste  of  these  allusions  be  called  in  question,  we  have 
only  to  ask  that  the  rev^iew  in  the  Psychological  Journal  or 
in  the  Journal  de  Fanaiofnie  be  consulted,  and  that  the 
comparisons  there  made  be  verified.  The  same  criticisms  of 
the  alterations  in  the  republished  memoirs  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  have  been  made  by  Vulpian/  Among  English  writers, 
the  relative  claims  of  Bell  and  Magendie  have  been  correctly 
reviewed  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal^  in  1829,"  and  by  Elliotson,  in  1840.*  Bernard,  who 
formerly  ascribed  the  discovery  to  Bell,  has  lately  recognized 
fully  the  claims  of  Magendie.* 

The  first  publications  of  Magendie  concerning  the  anat- 
omy and  the  functions  of  diflferent  portions  of  the  nei'vous 
system  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  physiologic^  in  1821.  In 
the  first  volume  of  this  journal,  ]&  a  notice  of  the  researches 
of  Charles  Bell  on  the  nerves  of  the  face,  with  an  account 
of  the  observations  of  Mr,  Shaw  on  the  same  subject.*  Ma- 
gendie here  states  that  he  repeated  the  experiments  of  Bell 
with  MM.  Shaw  and  Dupuy  at  Alfort.*  He  had  not  at  that 
time  received  the  memoir  of  Bell ;  but  in  a  succeeding  num- 

*  VuLPiAN,  2>fww  BUT  la  phytioloffie  ffenSrale  et  comparee  du  aysUme  nerveux^ 
Paris,  1866,  pp.  109  and  127. 

*  The  London  Medicdi  and  PhyneaL  Journal^  1829,  toI.  Ixii.,  p.  532. 

*  Elliotson,  ffuman  Phyticlogif^  LondoD,  1840,  p.  465. 

*  Bernard,  Lefona  iur  la  physiotoyie  et  la  pathclogie  du  ayslhne  nerveuz^ 
Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  20,  ei  aeq.  Even  Bernard,  a  pupil,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  preparaieur  for  Magendie,  at  one  time  seemed  to  regard  Sir  Charles  Bell  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  functions  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (ibid.,  p.  26 ;  and, 
Lefons  8ur  lei  effete  dee  auhetanees  toxiquee  ei  medicamenieutes^  Paris,  1867,  p. 
20);  in  a  late  work,  however,  in  which  this  whole  subject  is  reviewed,  the  claims 
of  Magendie  to  the  discovery  are  fiiUy  recognized  (Bernard,  Kapport  eur  le  pro- 
grh  et  la  marche  de  la  phifsUiogie  ghierale  en  France^  Paris,  1867,  pp.  12  and 
164).  Bernard  states  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  original  memoir  of  Bell, 
printed  in  1811,  but  finally  procured  an  exact  copy,  which  is  probably  the  reprint 
of  1839.     (Ibid.,  p.  166.) 

*  Charles  Bell,  Reeherchee  analomiquee  et  pkyaiologiques  sur  le  eyethne 
uneux, — Journal  de  pihyaiologie^  Paris,  1821,  tome  L,  p.  884,  et  seq. 

*  Loe,  cit,  p.  887. 
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ber  of  the  journal,  he  gives  a  full  analysis  of  it.*  In  this 
number,  also,  he  speaks  of  having  repeated  the  experiments. 
In  the  same  journal,  follows  a  translation  of  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Shaw."  In  none  of  these  publications  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  properties  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  either 
Bell,  Shaw,  or  Magcndie  knew  any  thing  about  the  distinct 
seat  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  spinal  cord  and  the  spi- 
nal nerves.* 

In  August,  1822,  Magendie  published  his  first  experi- 
ments on  the  ftmctions  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves.*  Unlike 
any  of  the  observations  made  by  Charles  Bell  on  the  spi- 
nal nerves,  these  were  made  upon  living  animals.  The  spi- 
nal canal  was  opened,  and  the  cord,  with  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  exposed.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
nerves  were  then  divided  upon  one  side  and  the  wound  united 
with  sutures.     The  result  of  this  observation  was  as  follows : 

"  I  thought  at  first  that  the  limb  corresponding  to  the 
divided  nerves  was  entirely  paralyzed ;  it  was  insensible  to 
pricking  and  to  the  most  severe  pinching,  it  also  appeared 
to  me  to  be  motionless ;  but  soon,  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
saw  it  move  in  a  very  marked  manner,  although  the  sensi- 
bility was  still  entirely  extinct.  A  second,  a  third  experi- 
ment, gave  me  exactly  the  same  result ;  I  commenced  to 
regard  it  ai^  probable  that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  might  have  functions  different  from  the  anterior  roots, 
and  that  they  were  more  particularly  devoted  to  sensibility.'' ' 

1  Bell,  Suite  de  recherchen  anatomiquea  d  pfiy^vologiquet  tur  le  tydkme  tterveta, 
-Journal  de  physioloffie,  PariB,  1822,  tome  il,  p.  66,  et  seq. 

*  Shaw,  McpeHences  ntr  le  syBthme  nerveuz,  Edrait  d  iraduU  de  VAnfflaia 
par  M,  Cainu. — Journal  de  physiologit^  Paris,  1822,  tome  ii.,  p.  77,  d  teq, 

*  In  the  same  volume  of  the  journal  (p.  863),  Magendie  gives  an  account  of 
BelVs  observations  on  the  respiratory  nerves  of  the  chest,  which  were  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society,  May  2,  1822. 

^  Magendie,  Experiences  tur  le*  fondixunM  des  racines  dea  nerft  fticAMfiait.— 
ToumcU  de  phytiologie^  Paris,  1822,  tome  ii.,  p.  276,  d  9eq. 
» Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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The  experiments  in  which  the  anterior  roots  were  di- 
vided were  no  less  striking : 

"As  in  the  preceding  experiments,  I  only  made  the 
division  npon  one  side,  in,  order  to  have  a  term  of  compari- 
son. One  can  conceive  with  what  curiosity  I  followed  the 
effects  of  this  division ;  they  were  not  at  all  doubtful,  the 
limb  was  completely  motionless  and  flaccid,  while  it  pre- 
served a  marked  sensibility.  Finally,  that  nothing  should 
be  neglected,  I  divided  at  the  same  time  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  roots ;  then  followed  absolute  loss  of  sensation 
and  of  motion."  * 

From  these  experiments  Magendie  drew,  the  following 
conclusions : 

"  I  am  following  out  my  researches,  and  will  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  them  in  the  following  number ;  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  me  to  be  able  to  announce  at  present  as  positive, 
that  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  which 
arise  from  the  spinal  cord  have  different  functions,  that  the 
posterior  seem  more  particularly  devoted  to  sensibility, 
while  the  anterior  seem  more  especially  connected  with 
motion." ' 

In  the  second  note,  published  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Jouifial  de  phydologie^  Magendie  exposed  and  irritated  the 
two  roots  of  the  nerves,  with  the  following  results  : 

"  I  commenced  by  examining  in  this  regard  the  poste- 
rior roots,  or  the  nerves  of  sensation.  The  following  is  the 
result  which  I  observed :  on  pinching,  pulling,  or  pricking 
these  roots,  the  animal  manifested  pain  ;  but  this  was  not  to 
be  compared  as  regards  intensity  with  that  which  was  de- 
veloped if  the  spinal  cord  were  touched,  even  lightly,  at 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  roots.  Nearly  every  time  that 
the  posterior  roots  were  thus  stimulated,  contractions  were 
produced  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerves  were  distrib- 
uted; these  contractions,  however,  are  not  well  marked, 
and  are  infinitely  more  feeble  than  when  the  cord  itself  is 

>  Ibid,  p.  278.  •  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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touched.  When,  at  the  same  time,  a  bundle  of  the  poste- 
rior root  is  cut,  there  is  produced  a  movement  in  totality  in 
the  limb  to  which  the  bundle  is  distributed. 

"  I  repeated  the  same  experiments  on  the  anterior  roots, 
and  I  obtained  analogous  results,  but  in  an  opposite  sense ; 
for  the  contractions  excited  by  the  contusion,  the  pricking, 
etc.,  are  very  forcible,  and  even  convulsive,  while  the  signs 
of  sensibility  are  hardly  visible.  These  facts  are,  then,  con- 
firmatory of  those  which  I  have  announced ;  only  they  seem 
to  establish  that  sensation  is  not  exclusively  in  the  posterior 
roots,  any  more  than  motion  in  the  anterior  roots.  Never- 
theless, a  difficulty  may  arise.  When,  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periments, the  roots  had  been  cut,  they  were  attached  to  the 
spinal  cord.  Might  not  the  disturbance  communicated  to 
the  cord  be  the  real  cause  either  of  the  contractions  or  of 
the  pain  which  the  animals  experienced  ?  To  remove  this 
doubt,  I  repeated  the  experiments  after  having  separated 
the  roots  from  the  cord ;  and  I  must  say  that,  except  in  two 
animals,  in  which  I  saw  contractions  when  I  pinched  or 
pulled  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots,  in  all  the  other  in- 
stances I  did  not  observe  any  sensible  effect  of  irritation 
of  the  anterior  or  posterior  roots  thus  separated  from  the 
cord." ' 

Magendie  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  he  published 
the  note  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  journal,  he  sup- 
posed that  he  was  the  first  who  had  thought  of  cutting  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived  by 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Shaw,  who  stated  that  Bell  had  divided  the 
roots  thirteen  years  before.  Magendie  afterward  received 
from  Mr.  Shaw  a  copy  of  Bell's  essay  ("  Idea  of  a  New  Anat- 
omy of  the  Brain  "),  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract,  gave  Bell  full  credit  for  all  his  observations  : 

"  It  is  seen  by  this  quotation  from  a  work  which  I  could 
not  be  acquainted  with,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  pub- 
lished, that  Mr.  Bell,  led  by  his  ingenious  ideas  concerning 

»  Ibid.,  p.  868. 
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the  nervous  system,  was  very  near  discovering  the  functions 
of  the  spinal  roots ;  still  the  fact  that  the  anterior  are  de- 
voted to  movement,  while  the  posterior  belong  more  par- 
ticularly to  sensation,  seems  to  have  escaped  him;  it  is, 
then,  to  having  established  this-  fact  in  a  positive  manner 
that  I  must  limit  my  pretensions."  * 

Such  are  the  experiments  by  which  the  properties  of  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  were  discovered.  From  that  time, 
the  feet  took  its  place  in  science,  that  the  posterior  roots  are 
for  sensation  and  the  anterior  for  motion.  Some  discussion 
has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  anterior  roots  do  not  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  sensibility,  called  recurrent  sensibility, 
and  this  question  has  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists 
within  a  few  years ;  but  the  distinct  functions  of  the  two 
roots  have  never  been  doubted.  We  have  already  seen  what 
use  Bell  made  of  these  facts  in  late  editions  of  his  work  on 
the  nervous  system.  Before  the  days  of  anaesthetics,  expos- 
ing the  roots  of  the  nerves  in  the  dog  was  veiy  laborious, 
and  painful  to  the  animal,  and  the  disturbances  produced  by 
so  serious  an  operation  interfered  somewhat  with  the  effects 
of  irritation  of  the  different  roots.  But  now  that  the  canal 
may  be  opened  without  pain  to  the  animal,  the  experiments 
are  much  more  satisfactory  and  have  often  been  repeated  by 
physiologists.  We  have  frequently,  indeed,  demonstrated 
the  properties  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  in  public  teaching.* 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  all  physiological 
writers,  even  in  France,  regarded  Bell  as  the  real  discoverer, 
Magendie  continued  to  claim  that  he  first  positively  ascer- 
tained the  seat  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  spinal  nerves. 

>  ftid,,  p.  871. 

'  Fli!TT,  Jr.,  KxperimenU  on  ike  Recurreni  SemihilUy  of  Vie  Anta-ior  RooU 
cfiht  Spinel  Nerves, — Xew  Orleans  Medical  TimeSf  1861,  p.  21,  et  eeq. 

At  the  time  that  this  paper  was  written,  we  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
coosaltiBg  the  original  memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and,  with  others,  regarded 
him  as  the  discoverer  of  the  functions  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves.  We  have 
also  hail  occasion  to  modify  the  views  therein  expressed  concerning  the  recur- 
rent sensibility  of  the  anterior  roots. 
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In  1823,  after  reiterating  his  statements  with  regard  to  the 
nerves,  he  extended  his  researches  to  the  cord  itself,  and  de- 
monstrated that  the  anterior  columns  were  motor  and  the 
posterior  columns  sensitive-'  In  all  his  subsequent  publica- 
tions the  same  statements  are  made.* 

Shaw,  in  his  "  Narrative,"  states  that,  in  1822,  Magendic 
"  admitted  that  the  experiments  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  he  had  claimed  as  originxil,  had  been  performed 
many  years  before  by  Sir  Charles  Bell." '  This  is  not  cor- 
rect ;  and  we  have  already  quoted  in  full  the  passage  in  which 
Magendie  gives  Bell  full  credit  for  what  he  had  done,  but 
expressly  states  that  the  fact,  that  the  anterior  roots  preside 
over  movement,  and  the  posterior,  over  sensation,  seems  to 
have  escaped  him.  Shaw  also  quotes  Desmoulins  and  Ma- 
gendie as  admitting  "  that  there  is  no  absolute  distinction 
between  the  functions  possessed  by  the  two  roots ; "  *  but,  in 
doing  this,  he  translates  the  expression  into  English  incor- 
rectly. In  the  passage  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  "  L'isole- 
ment  des  deux  propri6tes  dans  cliacun  des  deux  ordres  de  ra- 
cines,  n'est  done  pas  absolu,"  which  simply  means  that  the 
motor  roots  are  not  absolutely  without  sensibility,  and  the 
sensory  roots  are  not  absolutely  devoid  of  motor  properties. 

The  experiments  of  Magendie,  made  in  1822,  must  stand 
without  further  question  as  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  true 
properties  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  and,  before 
the  publication  of  these  experiments,  no  physiologist  had  a 
coiTect  idea,  theoretical  or  experimental,  of  the  seat  of  motion 
and  sensation  in  these  nerves. 

1  Magendie,  Note  sur  le  sUge  du  mouvemeni  et  du  senthnent  daiu  le  moelU 
ipinere, — Journal  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1823,  tome  Hi.,  p.  153,  et  ieq. 

'  Desmoulins  et  Magendie,  Anatomie  dea  ai/sthnea  nerveux  dee  anitnaux  d  ver- 
tHtres,  Paris,  1826,  tome  il,  p.  777. 

Magendie,  Precis  kUmentaire  de  phyeiologie^  deuxi5me  edition,  Paris,  1825, 
tome  i.,  pp.  167,  216;  et,  quatri^me  Edition,  1836,  tome  i.,  pp.  ^00,  266. 

•  Alexander  Shaw,  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  iht 
Nervous  System,  London,  1839,  p.  166. 

*  Loe.  cii.f  p.  168. 
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Properties  of  ike  Posterior  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. — 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out,  from  the  date  of  the  first 
experiments  by  Magendie  to  the  present  day,  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  For  many  years,  the 
difficulties  in  operating  upon  animals  high  in  the  scale  ren- 
dered confirmatory  experiments  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 
The  great  German  physiologist,  J.  Miiller,  showed,  in  experi- 
ments made  upon  frogs,  in  1831,'  that  irritation  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  produced  no  convulsive  movements ;  but  he  de- 
spaired of  operating  satisfactorily  upon  warm-blooded  animals. 
Magendie,  in  his  later  experiments,"  and  Longet„  in  experi- 
ments performed  on  dogs,  published  in  1841,*  showed  very 
Batisfactorily  that  the  posterior  roots  were  exclusively  sen- 
sory, and  this  fact  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  more 
recent  observations  upon  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  We 
have  ourselves  frequently  exposed  and  irritated  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  in  dogs  in  public  demonstrations,  in  experiments 
upon  the  recurrent  sensibility  of  the  anterior  roots,*  and  in 
another  series  of  observations  upon  the  properties  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

The  remarkable  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  posterior 
roots,  which  they  have  in  common  with  all  of  the  exclusively 
sensitive  nerves,  is  the  presence  of  a  ganglion.  While  we 
have  no  distinct  idea  of  the  function  of  these  ganglia  in  con- 
nection with  the  transmission  of  impressions  from  the  pe- 
riphery to  the  centres,  it  has  been  shown  to  have  a  remark- 

*  MuLLER,  Nouvdies  expiriences  8ur  Veffcl  qtte  produit  Virritation  m^chanigus 
d  galvanique  aur  Its  racinet  dea  nerfs  spinaitx. — Annales  dca  sciences  naturelles, 
Paris,  1831,  tcmc  xxiii.,  p.  100,  et  seq. 

'  Maoemdie,  Lefonjs  aur  leafoncfiona  et  les  mahdifs  du  sifsthne  ncrveux^  Paris, 
1841,  tome  ii.,  p.  52,  et  seq.,  quatriime  lefon,  3  mal,  1889. 

*  LoNGET,  Reeherchea  pai/ioloffiqttea  et  exphimeniales  sur  les  proprietts  et  les 
fonetions  deafaiseeauz  de  la  moel/e  hpiuhre  et  dea  racines  des  nerfs  rachidiens. — 

'Arekivea  ffeneralea  demedecine^  Paris,  1841,  tome  Ivi.,  p.  168,  et  seq. 

*  Flint,  Jb,,  Experimenta  on  the  Recurrent  Scnsibilifi/  of  Uie  Anterior  Roots  of 
the  Spinal  Nervea,—New  Orleans  Medical  Times,  1861,  p.  21,  et  aen. 
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able  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  after  their 
division.  Operating  upon  the  second  cervical  nerves,  in 
which  the  ganglia  can  be  reached  without  exposing  the  spi- 
nal cord,  Waller  has  demonstrated  the  following  interesting 
facts  :  * 

When  the  roots  are  divided  between  the  ganglion  and  the 
cord,  the  central  end  of  the  anterior  root,  attached  to  the 
cord,  preserves  its  normal  structure,  while  tlie  peripheral  end 
in  a  few  days  becomes  degenerated,  the  tubes  filled  with 
granular  matter,  etc.,  and,  in  short,  undergoes  those  changes 
observed  in  all  nerves  separated  from  their  centres.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  posterior  roots,  the  end  attached  to  the 
cord  undergoes  degeneration,  and  tlie  peripheral  end,  the 
one  to  which  the  ganglion  is  attached,  preserves  its  normal 
histological  characters.  From  these  experiments,  which  have 
been  confirmed  and  somewhat  extended  by  Bernard,"  it  is 
concluded  that  the-ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  have  an  in- 
fluence over  the  nutrition  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  centres  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  motor 
nerves  which  emanate  from  them.  These  points  are  inter- 
esting, as  showing  the  existence  of  centres  attached  to  the 
sensory  system  of  nerves,  which  have,  as  far  as  we  know, 
a  purely  trophic  influence  over  the  nerves,  whDe  the  active 
centres  to  which  the  motor  nerves  are  attached  regulate,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves,  and  also  are 
capable  of  generating  nerve-force.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
ganglia  of  the  roots  of  sensitive  nerves  have  any  function 
except  as  trophic  centres. 

Properties  of  the  AnieAor  Roots  of  the  Sjmiul  JV^erves. — 
The  same  experiments  that  demonstrated  that  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  sensitive  showed  that  the  ante- 
rior roots  are  motor.    If  the  two  roots  be  exposed  in  an 

'  Waller,  Compter  rendus^  Paris,  1867,  tome  xliv.,  p.  168. 
'  Bernard,  Legom  sur  la  physiologie  et  la  paihologie  du  »ydhne  nerveusc, 
Pjtria,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  285,  et  seq. 
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animal  just  killed,  no  convulsive  movements  are  produced 
by  stimulating  the  posterior  roots ;  but  if  the  anterior  roots 
be  irritated,  movements  of  the  most  violent  character  occur, 
eonfined  to  those  muscles  to  which  the  filaments  of  the  roots 
are  distributed.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt  upon  this 
point  since  the  experiments  of  Magendie ;  and  it  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  by  physiologists,  that  the  motor  properties 
of  the  mixed  nerves  are  derived  exclusively  from  their  ante- 
rior roots  of  origin  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  question  has 
arisen,  however,  whether  the  anterior  roots  be  not  also  en- 
dowed with  sensibility,  notably  less  in  degree  than  the  poste- 
rior roots,  but  stiU  marked  and  invariable.  The  sensibility 
observed  in  the  anterior  roots  is  abolished  by  section  of  the 
posterior  roots ;  and  this  property,  which  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  the  posterior  roots,  has  been,  called  recurrent 
sensibility. 

Recurrent  SensUnlUy, — ^We  have  seen,  in  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  distinct  function  of  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  that  even  in  the  earliest  experiments  by 
Magendie,  it  appeared  that  the  anterior  roots  possessed  sen- 
sibility in  a  certain  degree,  though  it  was  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  sensibility  of  the  posterior  roots.  In  his  later 
experiments,  Magendie  formularized  these  facts,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  anterior  roots  were  sensitive  as  well  as 
motor,  but  less  sensitive  than  the  posterior  roots,  and  that 
this  sensibility  was  abolished  when  the  posterior  roots  were 
divided.*  Lateir  still,  he  failed  to  demonstrate  this  sensibUity 
of  the  anterior  roots ;  but  it  was  finally  shown  that  this  oc- 
curred in  animals  exhausted  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and 
that  the  anterior  roots  were  really  sensitive  under  normal 
conditions."    Longet  claims  to  have  discov'cred,  in  1839,  what 

^  Magendie,  Lefons  tur  lea  fonetiona  et  les  maladies  du  ayslhne  nerveux^  Paris, 
1841,  tome  ii.,  pp.  63,  78,  quatrihne  lepon,  8  mai,  1889,  cinquUme  le^on^  8  mai, 
1839. 

*  Kagkkdie,  Note  tur  la  aenaibUiU  rScurrente;  Extrait  dea  eomptea  nndua^ 
Paris,  juin,  1847,  tome  xxiv.,  p.  8. 
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is  now  known  as  the  recurrent  sensibility  of  the  anterior 
roots,  and  to  have  communicated  his  views  to  Magendie  \ ' 
but  the  publications  on  the  subject  and  the  testimony  of 
Bernard,"  who  witnessed  all  the  experiments  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  College  of  France,  as  well  as  the  observations  of 
Magendie,  in  1822,  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  first  to 
note  the  sensibility  of  these  roots. 

The  experimental  fects  with  regard  to  the  recurrent  sen- 
sibility are  very  simple.  If  the  two  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve 
be  exposed,  and  if  the  animal  be  allowed  to  recover,  by  a 
few  hours'  repose,  from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  irrita- 
tion of  the  posterior  root  will  produce  pain  and  the  general 
movements  incident  to  it,  but  no  localized  contractions  of 
muscles;  and  irritation  of  the  anterior  root  will  produce 
contraction  of  certain  muscles  and  a  certain  amount  of  pain, 
always  less,  however,  than  the  pain  resulting  from  stimula- 
tion of  the  posterior  roots.  K  the  anterior  root  be  divided, 
the  end  attached  to  the  cord  will  be  found  completely  insen- 
sible, but  the  peripheral  end  will  manifest  the  same  sensibUi- 
ty  as  the  undivided  root ;  showing  that  the  sensory  proper- 
ties of  the  anterior  roots  are  not  derived  from  the  cord.  If 
the  posterior  root  be  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  anterior 
root  is  instantly  abolished ;  showing  that  the  sensibility  of 
the  anterior  root  is  recurrent,  being  derived  from  the  poste- 
rior root  through  the  periphery.  With  regard  to  these  facts 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  ourselves  verified  them  in  a 
series  of  experiments  published  in  1861.*  Experilnents  have 
simply  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  recurrent  sensibility 
comes  through  the  periphery,  without  actually  showing  any 
recurrent  fibres ;  and  division  of  a  mixed  nerve  after  the 
inion  of  the  two  roots  deprives  the  anterior  root  of  its  sen- 

*  LoMon*,  Traife  de  physidogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  115. 

*  Bernard,  Lefons  gur  la  phyMogie  ei  la  pathdogie  du  syat^me  ncrveiar^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  i.,  p.  85. 

*  Flint,  Jr.,  ExperimenU  on  the  Recurrent  Sensibility  of  the  Anterior  RooU  of 
ifu  Spinal  Nerves, — I^ew  Orleans  Medical  Times,  1861,  p.  21,  et  seq. 
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sibility,  showing  that  the  recurrent  fibres,  if  they  exist,  must 
turn  back  Hear  the  periphery/ 

The  question  now  arises  with  regard  to  the  exact  mech- 
anism of  recurrent  sensibility.  The  explanation  offered  by 
Magendie  and  Bernard  is,  that  there  are  actually  fibres  re- 
turning from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  roots ;  that  these 
fibres  are,  of  course,  sensitive,  and  that  irritation  of  the  an- 
terior roots  is  propagated  toward  the  periphery,  and  returns 
to  the  centres  through  the  posterior  roots.  This  explanation 
satisfies  all  of  the  experimental  conditions,  and  is  further 
sustained  by  the  microscopical  examinations  of  Schiff*,  and 
of  Phaipeaux  and  Vulpian.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
.ganglia  of  the  posterior  nerves,  after  division  of  these  roots, 
have  the  remarkable  power  of  preserving  the  anatomical 
integrity  of  the  fibres  to  which  they  are  attached.  Now, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Schiff  that,  after  division  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  beyond  the  ganglia,  the  anterior  roots  contain 
altered  fibres,  which  he  believes  come  from  the  posterior 
roots,  and  give  to  these  roots  their  sensibility.  Philipeaux 
and  Vulpian,  in  experiments  on  the  regeneration  of  nerves, 
showed  that  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  sublingual  and  facial 
nerves  remained  sensitive  after  division,  and  that  after  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  mass  of  degenerated 
fibres,  were  a  few  that  possessed  their  normal  characters.' 
The  bearing  of  these  facts  will  be  better  understood  by  re- 
ferring back  to  the  experiments  of  Waller  on  the  influence 
of  the  ganglia  over  the  nutrition  of  sensitive  nerves.* 

Dr.  Brown-S6quard  offers  a  different  explanation  of  the 
pain  developed  upon  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots.  He 
beUeves  this  to  be  due  entirely  to  cramp  or  convulsive  con- 
traction of  the  muscles.*    This  may  be  accepted,  perhaps,  as 

*  Bernabo,  SysthM  nerveua^  Paris,  1868,  tome  I,  p.  28. 

'  Vulpian,  Lefons  aur  la  physidogie  generale  H  comparer  du  gytthne  nerveux, 
Paris,  1866,  p.  160.  "  See  page  80. 

*  Bbown-Skquard,  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  PcUhohgy  of  the 
Central  Xervcus  SyOeniy  Philadelphia,  1860,  p.  8. 
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a  partial  explanation ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  Yiolent  muscular  action,  produced  independently  of  vo- 
lition, is  more  or  loss  painful ;  but  it  does  not  explain  the 
great  sensibility  sometimes  observed  when  the  muscuLar 
contraction  i&  comparatively  feeble.  There  can  be  hardly 
any  doubt  that  the  explanation  offered  by  Magendie,  and 
sustained  by  the  ingenious  histological  observations  cited 
above,  is  in  the  main  correct. 

Mods  of  Action  of  the  Motor  Serves. — ^Having  estab- 
lished the  anatomical  distinction  between  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the  differences 
in  the  mode  of  action  of  these  two  kinds  of  nervous  con- 
ductors. In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  taking  the  nerves* 
and  their  roots  as  we  find  them  in  the  organism  in  a  normal 
condition,  that  certain  fibres  act  from  the  centres  to  the  pe- 
riphery, conducting  motor  stimulus,  while  others  act  from 
the  periphery  to  the  centres,  conducting  sensory  impres- 
sions; but  within  a  few  years,  certain  experiments  have 
raised  the  question,  whether  sensory  fibres  may  not  be  made 
to  conduct  the  motor  stimulus,  and  vice  versa.  The  experi- 
ments to  which  we  allude  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  regeneration  of  nerves ;  *  and  they  show 
that  when  a  sensory  and  a  motor  branch,  situated  near 
enough  together,  be  divided,  and  the  peripheral  extremity 
of  one  be  connected  with  the  central  extremity  of  the  other, 
after  a  time  union  will  take  place,  and  the  motor  filaments 
will  conduct  sensory  impressions,  and  the  sensoiy  filaments 
will  conduct  the  motor  stimulus.  This  is  a  most  curious 
and  interesting  experimental  fact;  but  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  distinct  seat  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  ner- 
vous system. 

As  regards  the  motor  nerves,  the  force,  whatever  it  may 
be,  generated  in  the  centres,  is  conducted  from  the  centres 
to  th^  peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscles, 

1  See  page  62. 
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and  is  here  manifested  by  contraction.  TKeir  mode  of  ac- 
tion, therefore,  is  centrifugal.  When  these  motor  filaments 
are  divided,  the  connection  between  the  parts  anim^ated  by 
them  and  the  centre  is  interrupted,  and  motion  in  these 
parts,  in  obedience  to  the  natural  stimulus,  becomes  impossi- 
ble. But,  while  we  cannot  induce  generation  of  nerve-force 
in  the  centres  by  the  direct  application  of  any  agent  to 
them,  this  force  may  be  imitated  by  stimulation  applied  to 
the  nerve  itself.  A  nerve  that  will  respond  to  direct  stimu- 
lation is  said  to  be  excitable  ;  but  this  property  does  not  ex- 
tend throughout  the  entire  conducting  motor  system.  For 
example,  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  study  the  properties 
of  the  encephalon,  that  certain  fasciculi  capable  of  conduct- 
ing the  motor  stimulus  from  the  centres  to  the  muscles  are 
not  affected  by  direct  stimulation,  and  seem  to  be  inexcit- 
able. 

If  a  motor  nerve  be  divided,  galvanic,  mechanical,  or 
other  stimulation  applied  to  the  extremity  connected  with 
the  centres  produces  no  effect;  but  the  same  stimulation 
applied  to  the  extremity  connected  with  the  muscles  is  fol- 
lowed by  contraction.  The  phenomena  indicating  that  a 
nerve  retains  its  physiological  properties  are  always  mani- 
fested at  its  peripheral  distribution,  and  do  not  essentially 
vary  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  at  different  points  in  its 
course.  For  example,  stimulation  of  the  anterior  roots  near 
the  cord  produces  contraction  in  those  muscles  to  which 
the  fibres  of  these  roots  are  distributed ;  but  the  same  effect 
follows  stimulation  of  the  nerve  going  to  these  muscles  in 
any  part  of  its  course. 

As  far  as  their  physiological  action  is  concerned,  the  dif- 
ferent nerve-fibres  are  entirely  independent,  and  the  rela- 
tions which  they  bear  to  each  other  in  the  nervous  fasciculi 
and  in  the  so-called  anastomoses  of  nerves  involve  simple 
contiguity.  K  we  compare  the  nerve-force  to  galvanism, 
each  individual  fibre  seems  completely  insulated  ;  and  a  stim- 
ulus conducted  by  it  to  muscles  never  extends  to  the  adjacent 
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fibres.  That  it  is  the  axis-cylinder  which  conducts  and  the 
medullary  tube  which  insulates,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
positivpness ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  central  band  is  the  only  conducting  ele- 
ment. 

We  have  incidentally  noted  the  fact  that  direct  stimula- 
tion applied  to  the  centres,  even  when  the  connection  between 
these  and  the  muscles  is  perfect,  is  incapable  of  inducing  the 
generation  of  nerve-force ;  but  the  generation  of  a  motor 
stimulus  may  be  induced  by  an  impression  made  upon  sen- 
sitive nerves  and  conveyed  by  them  to  the  centres.  If,  for 
example,  we  isolate  a  certain  portion  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  as  the  spinal  cord,  and  leave  its  connections  with 
the  motor  and  sensitive  nerves  intact,  these  phenomena  may 
be  readily  observed :  An  impression  made  upon  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  will  be  conveyed  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord 
and  will  induce  the  generation  of  a  motor  stimulus  by  the 
cells  of  this  part,  which  will  be  conducted  to  the  muscles 
and  give  rise  to  contraction.  As  the  fetimulus,  in  such  ob- 
servations, seems  to  be  reflected  from  the  cord  tlirough  the 
motor  nerves  to  the  muscles,  this  action  has  been  called 
reflex.  These  phenomena  constitute  an  important  division 
in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  will  be  fully 
considered  by  themselves. 

Assocmted  Movements. — ^It  is  well  known  that  the  action 
of  certain  muscles  is  with  difliculty  isolated  by  an  effort  of 
the  will.  This  applies  to  sets  of  muscles  on  one  side  of  the 
body  and  to  corresponding  muscles  upon  the  two  sides. 
For  example,  it  is  almost  impossible,  without  great  practice, 
to  move  some  of  the  fingers,  restraining  the  movements  of 
the  others  ;  and  the  action  of  certiin  sets  of  muscles  of  the 
extremities  is  always  simultaneous.  The  toes,  which  are  but 
little  used  as  the  foot  is  confined  in  the  ordinary  dress,  are 
capable  of  very  little  independent  action.  It  is  difficult  to 
move  07ie  eye  without  the  other,  or  to  make  rapid  rotary 
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moyements  of  one  hand,  while  an  entirely  different  order  of 
movements  is  executed  by  the  other ;  and  instances  of  this 
kind  might  be  multiplied. 

In  studying  these  associated  movements,  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  far  they  are  due  to  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  nerves  to  the  centres  and  their  connections  with  mus- 
cles, and  how  far  they  depend  upon  habit  and  exercise.  We 
can  imagine  that  there  are  certain  sets  of  nerve-cells,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  commissural  fibres  and  giving  ori* 
gin  to  motor  nerves  distributed  to  sets  of  muscles ;  an  ana- 
tomical arrangement  that  might  render  a  separate  action  of 
these  cells  impossible.  The  anatomy  of  the  nerve-centres 
and  their  connection  with  fibres  are  so  difficult  of  investiga- 
tion, that  demonstrative  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  sys- 
tems is  impracticable ;  but  this  affords  a  ready  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  we  cannot,  as  a  rule,  by  an  effort  of  the 
will,  cause  a  portion  only  of  a  single  muscle  to  contract ;  yet 
some  of  the  larger  muscles  receive  an  immense  number  of 
motor  nerve-fibres  which  are  probably  connected  with  gray 
matter  composed  of  numerous  anastomosing  cells.  . 

Many  of  the  associated  movements  are  capable  of  being 
influenced  to  a  surprising  degree  by  education,  of  which  no 
better  example  can  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  skilful  per- 
formers upon  certain  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  piano, 
harp,  violin,  and  other  stringed  instruments.  In  the  tech- 
nical study  of  such  instruments,  not  only  does  one  hand  be- 
come almost  independent  of  the  other,  but  very  complex 
associated  movements  may  be  acquired.  An  accomplished 
pianist  or  violinist  executes  the  different  scales  automati- 
cally by  a  single  effort  of  the  will,  and  frequently  pianists 
execute  at  the  same  time  scales  with  both  hands,  the  action 
being  entirely  opposed  to  the  natural  association  of  move- 
ments. Feats  of  sleight  of  hand  also  show  how  wonderfully 
the  muscles  may  be  educated,  and  to  what  an  extent  the 
power  of  association  and  disassociation  of  movements  may 
be  acquired  by  long  practice. 
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Looking  at  the  associated  movements  in  their  relations 
to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  motor  nerves,  it  seems  prob- 
able that,  as  a  rule,  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  nerves 
are  such  that  a  motor  stimulus,  or  an  effort  of  the  will,  can- 
not be  conducted  to  a  portion  only  of  a  muscle,  but  must  act 
upon  the  whole  muscle,  and  the  same  is  true,  probably,  of 
certain  restricted  sets  of  muscles ;  but  the  association  of 
movements  of  corresponding  muscles  upon  the  two  sides 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes,  is  due  mainly  to  habit,  and  may  be  greatly  modi- 
fied by  education. 

Mode  of  Action  of  the  Sensory  Ifervea, — The  sensory 
nerve-fibres,  like  the  fibres  of  the  motor  system,  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other  in  their  action;  and  in 
the  so-called  anastomoses  that  take  place  between  sensory 
nerves,  the  fibres  assume  no  new  relations,  except  as  regards 
contiguity. 

As  motor  fibres  convey  to  their  peripheral  distribution 
the  stimulus  engendered  by  an  irritation  applied  in  any  por- 
tion of  their  course,  so  an  impression  made  upon  a  sensitive 
nerve  is  always  referred  to  the  periphery.  A  fiimiliar 
example  of  this  is  aflbrded  by  the  very  common  accident  of 
contusion  of  the  ulnar  nerve  as  it  passes  between  the  ole- 
cranon and  the  condyle  of  the  humerus.  This  is  attended 
with  painful  tingling  of  the  ring  and  little  finger  and  other 
parts  to  wliich  the  filaments  of  this  nerve  are  distributed, 
without,  necessarily,  any  pain  at  the  point  of  injury.  More 
striking  examples  are  afforded  in  neuralgic  affections  depend- 
ent upon  disease  or  pressure  on  the  trunk  of  a  sensitive 
nerv^e.  In  such  cases,  excision  of  the  nerve  is  often  practised, 
but  no  peiTnanent  relief  follows  unless  the  section  be  made 
between  the  affected  portion  of  the  nerve  and  the  nerve- 
centres  ;  and  the  pain  produced  by  the  disease  is  always  re- 
ferred to  the  termination  of  the  nerve,  even  after  it  has  been 
divided  between  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  the  periphery, 
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leaving  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  insensible  to  direct 
irritation.  In  cases  of  disease  it  is  not  unusual  to  note  great 
pain  in  parts  of  the  skin  that  are  insensible  to  direct  impres- 
sions.^ The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  nerves  are  par- 
alyzed near  their  terminal  distribution,  so  that  an  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  skin  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  senso- 
rium ;  but  that  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  still  retain  their 
conducting  power  and  are  the  seat  of  diseased  action,  produ- 
cing pain,  which  is  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  periphery. 
In  multiplying  examples  showing  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  we  may  refer  to  the  sensations  experi- 
enced after  certain  plastic  operations.  In  the  very  common 
operation  of  restoring  the  nose  by  transplanting  skin  fi'om 
'the  forehead,  after  the  operation  has  been  completed,  the 
skin  having  been  entirely  separated  and  cicatrized  in  its  new 
relations,  the  patient  feels  that  the  forehead  is  touched  when 
the  finger  is  applied  to  the  artificial  nose.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  sensorium  becomes  accustomed  to  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  this  deceptive  feeling  disap- 
pears. 

There  are  certain  curious  nervous  phenomena,  that  are 
not  without  physiological  interest,  presented  in  persons  who 
have  suffered  amputations.  It  has  been  long  observed  that 
after  loss  of  a  limb  the  sensation  of  the  part  remains  and  pain 
is  frequently  experienced  referred  to  the  amputated  member. 
Thus  a  patient  will  feel  distinctly  the  fingers  or  toes  after  an 
arm  or  a  leg  has  been  removed,  and  irritation  of  the  ends  of 
the  nerves  at  the  stump  produces  sensations  referred  to  the 
missing  member.  A  few  years  since,  we  observed  a  very 
striking  example  of  this  in  a  soldier  who  had  suffered  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg.  While  this  patient  was  walking  about  on 
crutches,  before  the  stump  had  entirely  healed,  on  getting  up 
suddenly  from  his  seat,  he  attempted  to  walk,  and  put  the 
stump  to  the  ground,  producing  considerable  injury.  His 
explanation  was,  that  he  felt  the  foot  perfectly,  and  it  was 

>  LosoR,  Trcuie  de phytiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iih,  p.  ITS. 
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necessary  for  liira  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard  to  prevent 
Bucli  an  accident. 

A  very  curious  fiact  Las  been  observed  with  regard  to  tlie 
imaginaiy  presence  of  limbs  after  amputation,  which  we  have 
had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying.  After  a  time  the 
sense  of  possession  of  the  lost  limb  becomes  blunted,  and 
may,  in  some  cases,  entirely  disappear.  This  may  take  place 
a  few  months  after  the  amputation,  or  the  sensations  may 
remain  in  their  full  intensity  for  years.  Examples  are 
reported  by  Miiller  where  the  sense  was  undiminished  thir- 
teen, and,  in  one  case;  twenty  years  after  amputation.*  In 
a  certain  number  of  cases,  however,  the  sense  of  the  inter- 
mediate part  is  lost,  the  feeling  in  the  hand  or  foot,  as  the 
case  may  be,  remaining  as  distinct  as  ever,  the  impression 
being  that  the  limb  is  gradually  becoming  shorter.  These 
curious  facts,  noted  by  M.  Gueniot,'  show  that  the  sense  of 
the  limb  becoming  shorter  is  observed  in  about  half  of  the 
cases  of  amputation  in  which  cicatrization  goes  on  regu- 
larly ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  patient  finally  experiences  a 
feeling  as  though  the  hand  or  foot  were  in  direct  contact 
with  the  stump.  By  careful  inquiries  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  patients  in  militaiy  hospitals,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  verify  these  observations  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

*  MuLLER,  Elementi  of  Phtfsiology^  London,  1840,  vol.  i.,  p.  746. 

*  Gdeniot,  D'une  hallucinaiion  du  (oucJier  (ou  heterotophie  subjective  des  exire 
miles)  particulihe  a  certains  amputes. — Journal  de  la  pki/sioloffie^  Paris,  1861, 
tome  iv.,  p.  416,  el  seq. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

OENEBAL  PB0PEBTIE8  OF  THE  NERVES. 

Kerroos  irritability — DiA'ereut  means  employed  for  exciting  the  nerves — ^Disap- 
pearance of  the  irritability  of  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  after  exsection 
— Nerve-force — Non-identity  of  nerve-force  with  electricity — Rapidity  of 
nervous  conduction — ^Estimation  of  the  duration  of  acts  involving  the  nerve- 
centres — ^Action  of  electricity  upon  the  ner^'es — Contrasted  action  of  the 
direct  and  the  inverse  current  on  closing  and  opening  the  circuit — Voltaic 
alternations — ^Induced  muscular  contraction — Galvanic  current  from  the 
exterior  to  the  cut  surface  of  a  nerve — Effects  of  a  constant  galvanic  cur- 
rent upon  the  nervous  irritability — Electrotonus,  anelectrotonus,  and  cathe- 
lectrotonus — ^Neutral  point — ^Negative  variation. 

XuMERouB  experiments  have  been  made,  especially  npon 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  with  regard  to  their  action  under 
different  kinds  of  stimulation,  the  probable  nature  of  the 
nervous  agent,  or  nerve-force,  the  extent  and  duration  of 
their  excitability  and  sensibility,  etc.,  which  have  developed 
facts  of  more  or  less  physiological  interest  and  importance. 
As  fiir  as  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility  are  concerned,  the 
phenomena  of  conduction  of  impressions  are  essentially  the 
same  in  all,  if  we  except  certain  variations  in  different 
nerves  as  regards  the  degree  of  sensibility.  The  motor 
nerves  all  respond  in  the  same  manner  to  stimulation  ;  and 
it  is  upon  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  that  the  most 
important  observations  have  been  made.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  in  their 
behavior  under  the  experimental  conditions  above  enumer- 
ated, possess  certain  general  properties,  and  that  the  functions 
of  special  nerves  are  to  be  studied,  after  a  full  consideration 
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of  these  general  properties,  in  connection  with  their  anatom- 
ical distribution  to  the  different  organs  in  the  economy. 

The  points  to  be  considered,  aside  from  the  simple  divis- 
ion of  the  nerves  into  motor  and  sensory,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  conditions  of  excitability  and  sensibility  of  the 
nerves,  or  what  is  known  as  nervous  irritability. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  nervous  agent,  or  the  so-caUed 
nerve-force. 

3.  Certain  phenomena  following  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  nerves. 

Nervous  Irritcifyility, — We  have  already  alluded  in  a 
general  way  to  what  is  known  as  nervous  uTitability.*  The 
term  is  used  by  physiologists  to  express  the  condition  of 
nerves  which  enables  them  to  respond  to  artificial  stimula- 
tion, or  to  conduct  the  natural  stimulus  or  external  impres- 
sions. So  long  as  a  nerve  retains  this  property  it  is  said  to 
be  irritable.  Of  course,  while  in  a  normal  condition  and  dur- 
ing life*,  irritability,  as  applied  to  nerves,  simply  means  that 
these  parts  are  capable  of  performing  their  peculiar  functions ; 
but,  after  death,  for  a  certain  time  the  nerves,  will  respond  to 
artificial  stimulation ;  and  it  is  to  this  property  that  the  terra 
"  irritability "  seems  to  be  most  applicable.  At  a  certain 
time  after  death,  varying  in  different  classes  of  animals  with 
the  activity  of  their  nutrition,  the  irritability  of  the  nerves 
disappears.  This  occurs  very  soon  in  warm-blooded  animals, 
but  is  later  in  animals  lower  in  the  scale,  so  that  the  latter 
present  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  experimentation. 
Most  observations  on  nervous  irritability,  indeed,  have  been 
made  upon  frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals.  Analo- 
gous facts  have  already  been  noted  with  regard  to  the  mus- 
cular system,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  irritability  of 
the  muscular  tissue  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
nerves." 

Immediately  or  soon  after  death,  when  the  irritability  of 

*  See  page  66.  •  See  vol.  iil,  Movements,  p.  464. 
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tlie  nerves  is  at  its  maximum,  they  may  be  excited  by  me- 
chanical, chemical,  or  galvanic  stimulus,  all  of  these  agents 
producing  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  motor  fila- 
ments are  distributed.  Mechanical  irritation,  simply  pinch- 
ing a  portion  of  the  nerve,  for  example,  produces  a  single 
muscular  contraction ;  but  if  the  injury  to  the  nerve  be  such 
as  to  disorganize  its  fibres,  that  portion  of  the  nerve  will 
no  longer  conduct  a  stimulus.  Among  the  irritants  of  this 
kind,  we  may  cite  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  If  an  ex- 
posed nerve  be  cauterized,  a  vigorous  muscular  contraction 
follows.  The  same  effect,  though  less  marked,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  application  of  intense  cold.  Among 
chemical  reagents,  there  are  some  that  excite  the  nerves  and 
others  which  produce  no  effect ;  but  these  are  not  impoilant 
firom  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
mechanical  irritation  and  the  action  of  certain  chemicals  are 
capable  of  exciting  the  nerves ;  but  that  when  their  action 
goes  so  far  as  to  disorganize  the  fibres,  the  conducting  power 
of  these  fibres  is  lost.  While,  however,  irritation  of  the 
nerve  above  the  point  of  injury  has  no  effect,  stimulation 
between  this  point  and  the  muscles  is  still  followed  by  con- 
traction. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  exciting  the  nerves  in 
physiological  experiments  is  by  means  of  electricity,  a  stimu- 
lus more  closely  resembling  the  nerve-force  than  any  other, 
and  one  which  may  be  employed  without  disorganizing  the 
nerve-tissue,  and  consequently  admits  of  extended  and  re- 
peated application.  The  action  of  electricity,  however,  with 
the  methods  of  preparing  the  nerves  and  muscles  for  experi- 
mentation, will  be  fully  considered  under  a  separate  head. 

The  irritability  of  the  motor  system  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  one  may  be  destroyed, 
leaving  the  other  intact.  This  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  upon  the  fact  of  the  anatomical  distinction  between 
motor  and  sensory  nerves ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
limits  of  the  irritability  after  death  in  nerves  of  different 
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properties  and  the  differences  in  the  manner  of  its  disappear- 
ance. The  woorara-poison,  a  very  curious  agent  prepared 
by  the  South- American  Indians,  has  the  remarkable  prop- 
erty of  paralyzing  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  nerves  of 
sensation  intact.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  Ber- 
nard and  others  by  very  curious  and  ingenious  experiments. 
The  poison,  like  those  of  animal  origin,  acts  most  vigorously 
after  introduction  under  the  skin  or  absorption  from  wounds, 
and  produces  no  toxic  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
except  when  introduced  in  large  quantity  in  fasting  animals. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  agent,  an  animal  dies  witli  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  motor  system,  presenting,  among  other 
phenomena,  arrest  of  respiration.  Most  of  the  varieties  of 
the  poison  affect  only  the  motor  nerves,  and  do  not  influence 
the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  in  animals  brought  completely 
under  its.  influence,  artificial  respiration  will  enable  the  heart 
to  continue  its  action,  and,  in  some  instances,  if  this  be  per- 
sisted in,  recovery  will  take  place. 

The  fact  that  the  woorara-poison  affects  the  motor  nerves 
only  has  been  experimentally  illustrated  by  Bernard,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  reflex  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  to 
show  the  persistence  of  the  imtability  of  the  sensory  nerves. 
The  most  striking  of  these  experiments  is  the  following  :  A 
frog  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  nerves  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, and  then  isolating  the  posterior  extremities  by  apply- 
ing a  strong  ligature,  including  the  aorta  and  all  the  parts 
except  the  nerves ;  so  that,  practically,  the  only  communica- 
tion between  the  posterior  extremities  and  the  body  is  by 
the  nerves.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  poison  be 
introduced  under  the  skin  of  the  body,  acting,  as  it  does, 
through  the  blood,  it  will  affect  all  parts  except  the  poste- 
rior extremities ;  for  the  poison  acts  from  the  periphery  to 
the  centres,  and  must  circulate  in  the  parts  to  which  the 
motor  nei-ves  are  distributed.  If  the  posterior  extremities 
bo  now  irritated,  the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal 
cord  through  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  lumbar  nerves, 
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which  are  intact ;  this  gives  rise  to  a  stimulus,  which  is  re- 
flected back  through  the  motor  filaments  of  the  same  nerve, 
and  the  ordinary  reflex  movements  are  observed  in  the 
posterior  extremities.  This  is  to  be  expected,  inasmuch 
as  the  posterior  extremities  are  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  poison.  If  the  anterior  extremities,  which  are  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  poison,  be  now  irritated, 
no  movements  are  observed  in  these  parts,  but  they  take 
place,  as  before,  in  the  posterior  extremities.  The  mechan- 
ism of  this  action  is  easily  understood.  Reflex  phenomena, 
consisting  in  the  movements  of  muscles,  may  be  manifested 
throughout  the  entire  system,  following  irritation  of  a  single 
part.  An  impression  made  upon  the  surface  is  conveyed  to 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  if  this  be  sufficiently  powerful,  motor 
stimulus  may  be  sent  through  all  of  the  anterior  roots  com- 
ing from  the  cord.  The  impression  made  upon  the  anterior, 
or  poisoned  extremities,  is  conveyed  by  the  sensory  fila- 
ments to  the  cord  and  is  transmitted  to  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities through  their  motor  nerves,  which  are  intact.  The 
fa<;t  of  the  transmission  of  the  impression  from  the  anterior 
extremities  to  the  cord  shows  that  the  poison  does  not  afiect 
the  sensory  system.' 

In  the  same  way  that  the  woorara-poison  paralyzes  the 
motor  nerves,  leaving  the  sensory  system  intact,  other 
agents,  as  anaesthetics,  will  abolish  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  without  affecting  the  motor  filaments.  This  well- 
known  fact  has  also  been  experimentally  illustrated  by  Ber- 
nard.* 

As  we  have  already  intimated  in  another  connection,  the 
nerves  soon  lose  their  irritability  after  they  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  centres."     This  loss  of  conducting"  power  is 

1  BiCBNABD,  Zefons  sur  la  phyBwlogie  et  la  paihologie  du  systhne  nerveux^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  i.,  p.  203,  et  seq. ;  and,  Legona  sur  lea  propril'tea  dea  tiaaita  vivanta, 
PariB,  1866,  p.  264,  et  aeq, 

*  Berxabd,  TheoTie  pkyaioloffiqtie  de  Vaneatheaie. — Heine  dea  coura  acientu 
Jiguea,  Paris,  1868-'69,  tome  tL,  p.  383. 

»  Sec  page  80. 
107 
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attended  with  important  structural  changes  in  the  nei-ve- 
fibres.  The  tubes  lose  their  normal  appearance,  and  the 
medullary  matter  becomes  opaque  and  coagulates  in  large 
drops.  The  axis-cylinder  is  not  so  much  modified  in  struct- 
ure, but  it  certainly  loses  its  characteristic  physiological 
properties. 

The  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Longet,  disappears  in  about  four  days  after 
resection.'  Of  course,  in  experiments  upon  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  nerve  to  prevent  reunion 
of  the  divided  extremities  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  after  the 
fourth  day,  galvanization  of  the  nerve  will  produce  no  con- 
traction in  the  muscles,  though  the  latter  retain  their  con- 
tractility, as  may  be  shown  by  the  application  of  direct  irri- 
tation. This  loss  of  irritability  is  gradual,  and  continues, 
whether  the  nerve  be  exposed  and  stimulated  from  time  to 
time  or  be  left  to  itself ;  and  the  loss  of  excitability  pro- 
gresses from  the  centres  to  the  periphery.  In  the  researches 
of  Longet  on  this  subject,  it  was  found  that  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  lost  their  irritability  first; 
then  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  then  the  motor  roots 
of  the  nerves,  and,  last  of  all,  the  branches  of  the  nerves 
near  their  termination  in  the  muscles. 

The  sensibility  of  the  sensory  nerves  disappear  from 
the  periphery  to  the  centres,  as  is  shown  in  dying  animals 
and  in  experiments  wdth  aniesthetics.  The  sensibility  is 
lost,  first  in  the  tenninal  branches  of  the  nerves,  next  in  the 
trunks  and  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
so  on  to  the  centres.^  "We  have  often  illustrated  this  fact  in 
experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  in  sec- 
tion of  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  pair  within  the  cranial 
cavity.  "Wlien  an  animal  is  brought  so  completely  under 
the  influence  of  ether  that  the  operation  of  opening  the  spi- 
nal canal  may  be  performed  without  inflicting  the  slightest 

*  Longet,  Traite  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  171. 

*  LoKOEi,  op,  ciU^  p.  176. 
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pain,  the  posterior  roots  will  be  found  to  be  distinctly  sen- 
sible. We  have  lately  been  in  the  habit,  in  clasa-demonstra- 
tions,  of  dividing  the  fifth  pair  in  the  cranium  without  using 
an  ansesthetic,  as  the  operation  is  instantaneous  and  the 
effects  are  much  more  striking  in  this  way ;  but  when  we 
have  used  an  ansesthetic,  we  could  never  pjish  the  effects 
sufficiently  to  abolish  the  sensibility  of  the  root  of  the  nen- e. 
In  an  animal  brought  so  fully  under  the  influence  of  ether 
that  the  conjunctiva,  supplied  with  branches  of  the  fifth, 
had  become  absolutely  insensible,  the  instant  the  instrument 
touched  the  root  of  the  nerve  in  the  cranium,  there  were 
evidences  of  acute  pain.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly 
iUufitrat€  the  mode  of  disappearance  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  from  the  periphery  to  the  centres. 

The  nervous  irritability  may  be  momentarily  destroyed 
by  severe  shock  in  killing  an  animal.  This  is  sometimes 
illustrated  in  preparing  frogs  for  experiments  on  the  nerves ; 
the  shock  of  killing  the  frog  by  decapitation,  tearing  off 
the  skin,  etc.,  abolishing  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  for 
the  moment.  The  observations  of  Longet  and  Masson  have 
shown,  also,  that  a  galvanic  shock  sufficiently  powerful  to 
destroy  life  abolishes  instantly  the  excitability  of  the  motor 
nerves.' 

Nerve-Force. — The  so-called  nervous  irritability,  artifi- 
cially manifested  by  the  application  of  a  stimulus  directly  to 
the  nerve-tissue,  enables  the  nerves  to  conduct  from  the  cen- 
tres to  the  periphery  a  force  which  is  generated  in  the  gray 
substance.  This  we  niay  call  the  nerve-force.  Its  produc- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  of 
life ;  and  its  essence,  or  the  exact  mechanism  of  its  genera- 
tion, is  one  of  the  problems  that  has  thus  far  eluded  the 
investigations  of  physiologists.  We  know,  however,  that  in 
the  operations  of  the  nervous  system,  the  nerves  serve  sim- 
ply as  conductors  and  the  nerve-cells  generate  the  nerve- 

1  Longet,  TraitS  de  phyaialogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  U.,  p.  602, 
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force.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  nearly  all  of  the  so-called 
vital  phenomena  are  more  or  less  influenced  and  controlled 
through  this  wonderful  agent ;  and  throughout  our  study  of 
the  nervous  system,  we  shall  be  constantly  investigating  the 
phenomena  attending  the  operation  of  nerve -force,  while 
compelled  to  admit  our  ignorance  of  its  essential  nature. 

Non-identity  of  Nerve-Force  with  Electricity. — When  we 
come  to  study  fully  the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves, 
we  shall  see  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  stimulus 
for  exciting  the  nervous  action,  and  one  by  which  we  closely 
imitate  the  true  nerve-force.  So  great  is  the  similarity,  in- 
deed, between  some  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  and  those  attending  the  physiological 
action  of  nerves,  that  some  physiologists  have  regarded  the 
nerve-cells  as  generators'  of  an  electric  current.  This  hy- 
pothesis explains  the  nature  of  nerve-force,  in  so  far  as  it 
assimilates  it  to  a  force,  with  the  action  of  which,  as  artifi- 
cially generated,  we  are  more  or  less  familiar.  No  one  at 
the  present  day,  however,  pretends  that  the  nerve-force  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  identical  with  any  form  of  elec- 
tricity ;  and  the  question  does  not  now  demand  extended 
discussion. 

A  series  of  experiments  made  by  Provost  and  Dumas, 
in  1823,  are  worthy  of  note  as  showing  the  absence  of  a  true 
electric  current  in  nerves  in  action ; '  but  these  have  been 
confirmed  in  later  years  with  apparatus  sufficiently  delicate 
to  settle  the  question  beyond  a  doubt.  The  most  conclusive 
experiments  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Matteucci  and  Lon- 
get,  made  upon  horses  at  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort. 
These  physiologists  exposed  the  sciatic  nerves  in  the  living 

'  pRfiyosT  ET  Dumas,  Menwire  sur  lea  phenomhien  qui  aecompa^ncftt  la  «wt- 
Iradion  de  la  fibre  mtueulaire. — Journal  de  phynoloffie,  Paris,  1828,  tome  iii.,  p. 
828.  Analogous  experiments,  with  the  same  results,  were  made  later  by  Person 
(Sur  Vkypothke  des  catirana  electriques  dam  lea  nerfa. — Journal  de  phyaiohgie^ 
Paris,  1830,  tome  x.,  p.  216,  el  acq.). 
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animal,  and,  when  there  was  evidently  a  conduction  in  both 
directions,  as  evinced  by  pain  and  muscular  action,  failed  to 
detect  the  slightest  evidence  of  an  electric  current  with  the 
most  delicate  galvanometer  that  could  be  constructed.  The 
fact  of  the  absence  of  a  galvanic  current  in  nerves  during 
their  physiological  action  was  even  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  Matteucci,  who  demonstrated,  in  the  electric  eel, 
that  although  the  electric  discharges  from  the  peculiar  or- 
gans of  this  animal  were  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  could  be  excited  by  galvanic  stimulation  of  the 
proper  nerves  immediately  after  death,  no  galvanic  current 
existed  in  these  nerves  during  their  physiological  action.' 

When  we  abandon  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of 
nerve-force  with  electricity,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  agent  generated  by  the  nerve-centres  is  8ui  generis^  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  any  force  generated  outside  of  liv- 
ing organisms  or  artificially  produced  by  direct  stimulation 
of  the  nerves ;  but  we  admit,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
electricity  may  be  generated  by  animals,  as  the  electric  fish- 
es, and  that  electric  currents  exist  in  different  anatomical 
elements  of  the  living  body,  including  the  nerves,  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Our  study  of  the  nerve-force,  then,  leaving 
its  essential  nature  unexplained,  is  mainly  confined  to  a  de- 
scription of  its  attending  phenomena. 

Rapidity  of  Nervous  Conduction. — Until  within  the  last 
few  years,  it  has  been  assumed  by  many  that  the  rapidity  of 
nervous  conduction  was  one  of  those  problems  in  human 
physiology  that  could  never  be  satisfactorily  resolved ;  and 
those  who  have  investigated  the  history  of  this  question, 
which  dates  from  before  the  time  of  Ilaller,  have  often 
quoted  the  words  of  Miiller,  who  says>  in  his  great  work 
on  the  "  Elements  of  Physiology,"  that  "  we  shall  probably 
never  attain  the  power  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  nervous 
action  ;  for  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  comparing  its 

'  LoNOET,  TraUJk  de  phyaioloffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  276,  et  teq. 
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propagation  through  immense  space,  as  we  hare  in  the  case 
of  light." ' 

The  conjectures  of  writers  before  Haller  were  based  upon 
the  supposed  similarity  between  nervous  conduction  and  the 
passage  of  electricity ;  but  Haller  formed  an  estimate  of  the 
rapidity  of  nervous  conduction  by  ascertaining  the  number 
of  letters  he  was  able  to  pronounce  in  one  minute  in  read- 
ing aloud  from  the  "  jEneid." "  Calculating  then  the  dis- 
tance of  the  nervous  course  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles, 
he  estimated  that  the  nerve-force  moved  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  a  second."  This  estimate  is 
not  very  far  from  the  truth ;  at  all  events,  it  gives  an  idea 
of  the  relative  slowness  of  nerve-conduction  as  compared 
with  electricity  or  light,  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  many 
hundred  millions  of  feet  in  a  second. 

The  first  rigorous  estimates  of  the  velocity  of  the  nerve- 
current  were  made  in  1850,  by  Helmholtz,*  and  were  applied 
to  the  motor  nerves.  The  important  and  interesting  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  were  arrived  at  by  an  ingenious 
application  of  the  graphic  method,  which  has  §ince  been  so 
largely  improved  and  extended  by  Marey,  and  their  accuracy 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  exceedingly  delicate  chrono- 
metric  apparatus  which  has  been  devised  within  the  last 
few  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  fully  the  exact  methods 
employed  by  Helmholtz  and  those  who  immediately  followed 
in  his  investigations  ;  suffice  it  to  say  tliat  this  distinguished 
physiologist  and  physicist  constructed  apparatus  which, 
though  somewhat  complex,  was  so  accurate  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  his  results.  Taking  into 
account  all  of  the  disturbing  conditions,  and  allowing  for  the 

'  MuLLKR,  Elements  of  Phyndogy^  London,  1840,  vol  i.,  p.  729. 

*  Haller,  Elementa  PhysiologieB^  Laasannao,  tomus  ir.,  p.  483. 
■  Op,  cit,j  tomus  iv.,  p.  878. 

*  HsufHOLTZ,  ^oie  mr  la  vitease  de  propagcUion  de  VtigerU  nerveux  dans  la 
nerfs  rachidieru. — Complcs  rendus,  Paris,  1850,  tome  xxx.,  p.  204,  and,  1851, 
tome  xxxiiL,  p.  262. 
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Jiterval  oipo%e^  or  the  length  of  time  between  the  excitation 
of  a  muscle  and  the  commencement  of  its  contraction/  he  esti- 
mated the  rapidity  of  conduction  in  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
frog  at  about  eighty-five  feet  per  second."  The  results  ob- 
tained by  Marey  upon  frogs  give  a  much  slower  rate  of 
nervous  conduction.  These  were  followed,  however,  by  the 
observations  of  Helmholtz  and  Baxt  on  the  human  subject, 
which  are,  of  course,  the  most  interesting  of  all. 

The  process  devised  by  Marey  is  beautifully  simple.  He 
employed,  to  estimate  small  fractions  of  a  second,  a  cylinder 
graduated  in  the  following  manner:  An  ordinary  tuning- 
fork,  vibrating,  say,  five  hundred  times  per  second,  is  so 
arranged  that  a  point  connected  with  one  of  its  arms  is  made 
to  play  against  a  strip  of  blackened  paper.  As  the  paper 
remains  stationary,  the  point  makes  but  a  single  mark.;  but 
when  the  paper  moves,  as  the  point  vibrates,  a  line  is  pro- 
duced with  regular  curves,  every  curve  representing  y^^ 
of  a  second.  Now,  if  a  lever  be  attached  to  a  muscle,  and 
be  so  arranged  as  to  mark  upon  the  paper,  moving  at  the 
same  rate,  the  instant  when  contraction  takes  place,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  interval  between  two  contractions  produced 
by  stimulating  the  nerve  at  different  points  of  its  course  will 
be  most  accurately  indicated ;  and  if  the  length  of  the  nerve 
between  the  two  points  of  stimulation  be  known,  the  differ- 
ence in  time  will  represent  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction.' 

In  experiments  upon  frogs,  the  leg  is  prepared  by  cutting 
away  the  muscles  and  bone  of  the  thigh,  leaving  the  nerve 
attached.  The  lever  is  then  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  and  the  stimulation  is  applied  successively  at  two  points 
in  the  nerve,  the  distance  between  them  being  carefully 
measured.     The  results  obtained  in  this  way  showed  a  rate 

^  See  YoL  iii.,  Movements,  p.  472. 

*  Cc^mples  rendus,  Paris,  1851,tomexxxiii.,p.  262. 

*  Maret,  Jht  numvement  dans  lea  fonctiom  de  la  vie. — Revue  dea  coun  seien^ 
Ufiquea^  Paris,  1865-'66,  tome  iii.,  p.  346,  et  seq,;  and,  Du  mouvemeni,  etc.,  Paris, 
1868,  p.  410,  et  aeq. 
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of  conduction  of  from  thirty-six  to  forty-six  feet  per  second ; 
but  these  are  not  regarded  by  Marey  as  invalidating  the 
estimates  by  Helmholtz,  in  view  of  the  various  conditipns  by 
which  the  rapidity  of  conduction  is  modified.* 

Employing  the  myograph  of  Marey,  Baxt,  in  the  labora- 
tory of  IlelmholtZj  has  succeeded  in  measuring  the  rate  of 
nervous  conduction  in  the  human  subject.  In  these  experi- 
ments, the  swelling  of  the  muscle  during  contraction  was 
limited  by  enclosing  the  arm  in  a  plaster-mould,  and  noting 
the  contraction  through  a  small  opening.  By  then  exciting 
the  contraction  by  stimulating  the  radial  nerve  successively 
at  different  distances  from  the  muscle,  the  estimate  was 
made.  The  rate  in  the  human  subject  was  thus  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  per  second."  The  latest  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  by.  Helmholtz  and  Baxt,  in  which  great 
care  was  taken  in  the  adjustment  of  the  apparatus,  showed  a 
mean  of  rapidity  for  the  motor  nerves,  in  man,  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  per  second.  Tliese  observations 
were  made  in  the  summer  of  1869 ;  and  the  difference  in  the 
results  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact,  which  was  ascertained 
experimentally  at  that  time,  that  a  high  temperature  in- 
creases, and  a  diminished  temperature  retards  the  velocity 
of  nei'vous  conduction."  It  has  been  further  shown  by  Munk, 
that  the  rate  of  conduction  is  different  in  different  portions 
of  the  nervous  trunk  ;  the  rapidity  progressively  increasing 
as  the  nerve  approaches  its  termination.* 

Helmholtz,  Du  Bois-Keymond,*  Marey,  and  others,  have 

*  MjLRET,  Du  mouvetnentf  etc.,  Paris,  1868,  p.  433. 

*  Baxt,  Vermiche  uber  die  Fortpflanzungsgeschwindlgkeii  der  Rdzung  in  den 
motoriaehen  Nerven  des  Menjschen.  —  MoncUsherichie  der  konigUeh  Preuni9chen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschafieji  zu  Berlin^  aus  dem  Jahre^  1867,  Berlin,  1868,  S.  233. 

*  Helmholtz  d.vd  Baxt,  FortpflanzungsgoichwindigkeU  der  Erregung  in 
Betcegungmerven, — Der  ^aiurforscliery  Berlin,  1870,  Bd.  iii.,  S.  230. 

*  Munk,  UrUerauchuugen  iiber  die  Zeltung  der  Erregung  in  Nerven. — Archiv 
fur  Anaiomiey  Phyeiohgie^  uud  wiasenscha/UiclLe  Medecin^  Leipzig,  1864,  S.  798, 
et  8eq. 

^  Du  Bois-Retmond,  Vitesse  de  la  transmission  de  la  vdonte  etdela  sensation  d 
travers  les  nerfs. — Revue  des  coura  scientiJiqueSy  Paris,  1866-^67,  tome  iv.,  o.  87 
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noted  certain  conditions  which  modify  the  rate  of  nervous 
conduction.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  first  ob- 
served by  Hehnholtz,  is  due  to  modifications  in  temperature. 
By  a  reduction  of  temperature,  in  the  frog  at  least,  the  rate 
is  very  much  reduced ;  and  at  32°  it  is  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  as  rapid  as  at  60°  or  70°.  Marey  has  also  noted  that 
the  rate  is  sensibly  reduced  by  fatigue  of  the  muscles.* 

The  same  principle  which  has  led  to  the  determination  of 
the  rate  of  conduction  in  motor  nerves ;  viz.,  an  estimation 
of  the  difierence  in  time  of  the  passage  of  a  stimulus  applied 
to  a  nerve  at  two  points  situated  at  a  known  distance  from 
each  otherj  has  been  applied  to  the  conduction  of  sensations. 
Hirsch  is  quoted  as  having  made  the  first  attempt  to  resolve 
this  question,  in  1851."  He  employed  the  delicate  ehrono- 
metric  instruments  used  in  astronomy,  and  noted  the  dif- 
ference in  time  between  the  appreciation  of  an  impression 
made  upon  a  part  of  the  body  far  removed  from  the  brain, 
as  the  toe,  and  an  impression  made  upon  the  cheek.  This 
process  admitted  of  the  rough  estimate  of  about  one  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  per  second ;  an  estimate  agreeing  remarkably 
with  that  of  Baxt  for  the  motor  nerves.  The  later  and  more 
elaborate  researches  of  Schelske  show  a  rapidity  of  conduction 
by  the  sensory  nerves  of  about  ninety-seven  feet  per  second." 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  Hehnholtz,  Du  Bois-Eey- 
mond,*  Marey,*  Bonders,*  and  others,  to  estimate  the  dura- 

'  Mabkt,  Du  mcuvement  dans  leafandioru  de  la  vi>,  Paris,  1868,  p.  438. 

*  LoNGBT,  Traiie  de  phynologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  291. 

■  Schelske,  Neue  Mewungen  der  Fortpfiarvntngngf^hmndigkeit  des  Rdzes  in 
den  menMchlichen  Nerven, — Archiv  fiir  Analomie^  Fhi/Biofogie  undvihsencha/ilic?i« 
Jfedecin,  Leipzig,  1864,  S.  172.    . 

*  Du  Bois-Retmonp,  On  the  Time  required  for  the  Transmission  of  Voliiion 
and  Sensation  through  the  Nfrves,  A  Lecture  given  at  tlie  Royal  Institution, — 
Bexce  Jokks,  Croonian  Lectures  on  Matter  and  Force^  London,  1868,  Appendix 
L,  p.  97,  ei  seq. ;  and,  Btvue  des  eours  aeieniifiques,  Paris,  1866-^67,  tome  iv.,  p. 
89,  et  seq. 

*  Maret,  Du  mcuvement  dans  le^fonctians  de  la  vtV,  Paris,  1868,  p.  442. 

*  DoxDEBd,  Vdoeity  of  Cerebral  Functions. — The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psy* 
diologieai  Medicine,  New  York,  1869,  vol  ill.,  p.  768,  ei  seq. 
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tion  of  acts  involving  the  central  nervous  system,  as  the 
reflex  phenomena  of  the  spinal  cord  or  the  operations  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  These  have  been  partially  successful, 
or,  at  least,  they  have  shown  that  the  reflex  and  cerebral 
acts  require  a  distinctly  appreciable  period  of  time.  This, 
in  itself,  is  an  important  fact ;  though  the  duration  of  these 
acts  has  not  yet  been  measured  with  all  the  accuracy  that 
could  be  desired.  As  the  general  result  of  experiments  upon 
these  points,  it  is  found  that  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal 
cord  occupies  more  than  twelve  times  the  period  required 
for  the  transmission  of  stimulus  or  impressions  tlirough  the 
nerves.*  Bonders  found,  in  experiments  on  his  own  person, 
that  an  act  of  volition  required  one-twenty-eighth  of  a  sec- 
ond, and  one  of  simple  distinction  or  recognition  of  an  im- 
pression, one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second."  These  estimates, 
however,  are  merely  approximative;  and  until  they  attain 
greater  certainty,  it  is  imnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
apparatus  employed. 

The  general  result  of  the  various  observations  we  have 
detailed  upon  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction  as  applied  to 
the  human  subject  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  can  be 
measured  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  second,  that  it  is  in  no 
wise  to  be  compared  with  the  rate  of  conduction  of  light  or 
electricity ;  and,  finally,  that  the  rate  in  the  human  subject 
is  essentially  the  same  in  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  be- 
ing, according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  feet  per  second. 

Elevation  of  Temperature  in  Nerves  during  their  Funo- 
tional  Activity. — There  is  little  to  note  under  this  head,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  functional  activity  of  the  nerves  produces 
an  amount  of  elevation  to  temperature  in  their  substance 
which  can  be  distinctly  demonstrated  by  suflBciently  delicate 
thermometric  apparatus.  Under  the  head  of  animal  heat, 
in  another  volume,  we  have  given  the  results  of  recent  ob- 

1  Dn  Bois-Retmond,  loc,  cii,  *  Dokdebs,  loe,  eil. 
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sensations  by  Lombard,  showing  an  elevation  in  the  tern* 
perature  of  the  head  during  mental  exertion/  The  same 
facts  have  lately  been  observed  by  Schiif,"  who  has  also 
shown  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  in  nerves  during 
the  conduction  of  an  artificial  stimulus." 

Action  of  Electricity  upon  the  Nerves, — A  great  deal  has 
been  written  upon  the  eflfects  of  electricity  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  facts  elicited  by  experiments  upon  this  subject 
are  highly  important  in  their  bearing  on  physiology  and 
pathology.  Still,  there  are  numerous  observations  upon 
this  subject  which  have  but  little  importance,  in  a  purely 
physiological  sense,  except  that  they  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting. These  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  elaborately ; 
but  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  those  points  whicli  bear 
directly  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  functions 
of  the  nerves. 

The  first  important  fact — ^to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded— is,  that  electricity  is  the  best  means  that  we  have  of 
artificially  exciting  the  nerves.  Using  electricity,  we  can 
regulate  with  exquisite  nicety  the  degree  of  stimulation ; 
we  can  excite  the  nerves  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  re- 
spond to  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation ;  the  effects  of 
different  currents  can  be  noted;  and,  finally,  this  mode  of 
stimulation  produces  a  peculiar  and  interesting  condition  of 
the  parts  of  the  nerve  not  included  between  the  poles  of  the 
battery.  For  these  reasons,  it  seems  proper  to  devote  some 
consideration,  in  this  connection,  to  the  effects  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  agent  to  the  nerves. 

So  long  as  the  nerves  retain  their  irritability,  they  will 
respond  to  an  electrical  stimulus.  Experiments  may  be 
made  upon  the  exposed  nerves  in  living  animals  or  in  ani- 

'  See  voL  iii.,  Animal  Heat,  p.  416. 

*  MoBiTZ  ScHiFT)  Hechercha  aur  Nchauffemeni  des  nerfa  et  dea  centres  nerveuz 
i  la  tuUe  dea  irriiatiofu  aenaorielleB  et  senaitivee, — Archivea  de  pkyaiohgie^  Paris, 
1870,  tome  iii.,  p.  6,  el  aeq, 

'  Ibid.,  1869,  tome  il,  pp.  157  and  880. 
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mals  just  killed ;  and,  of  all  classes,  the  cold-blooded  animals 
present  the  most  favorable  conditions,  an  account  of  the 
persistence  of  nervous  and  muscular  irritability  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  death.  Experimenters  most  commonly  use 
frogs,  on  account  of  the  long  persistence  of  the  irritability 
of  their  tissues  and  the  facility  with  which  certain  portions 
of  the  nervous  system  can  be  exposed.  For  ordinary  experi- 
ments upon  the  nervous  conduction,  the  parts  are  prepared 
by  detaching  the  posterior  extremities,  removing  the  skin, 
and  cutting  away  the  bone  and  mnscles  of  the  thigh,  so  as 
to  leave  the  leg  with  the  sciatic  nerve  attached.  A  frog's 
leg  thus  isolated  presents  a  nervous  trunk  one  or  two  inches 
in  length,  attached  to  the  muscles,  which  will  respond  to  the 
slightest  stimulus.  It  is  by  experiments  made  upon  frogs 
prepared  in  this  way  that  most  of  the  important  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  nervous  system 
have  been  developed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  galvanic  current  may  be  applied  to 
a  nerve  so  that  the  direction  may,  in  the  one  case,  follow  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  that  is,  from  the  centre  to  the  periph- 
ery, and,  in  the  other,  be  opposite  to  the  course  of  the  nerve. 
These  currents  have  been  called  respectively  the  direct,  or 
descending,  and  the  inverse,  or  ascending.*  When  the  posi- 
tive pole  (the  copper)  is  placed  nearer  the  origin  of  the 
nerve,  and  the  negative  pole  (the  zinc)  below  this  point  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve,  the  galvanic  current  follows  the 
normal  direction  of  the  motor  conduction,  and  this  is  called 
the  direct  current.  "Wlicn  the  poles  are  reversed,  and  the 
direction  of  the  galvanic  current  is  from  the  periphery 
toward  the  centre,  it  is  called  the  inverse  current.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  speak  of  these  two  currents  respectively  as 
direct  and  inverse,  in  detailing  experiments  upon  the  action 
of  electricity  upon  the  nerves. 

The  points  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 

>  The  direct  current  is  sometimes  called  centrifuga],  and  the  inverse,  centrip- 
eUl. 
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application  of  electricity  to  an  exposed  nerve  are  the  action 
of  constant  currents  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  the 
phenomena  observed  on  making  and  breaking  the  circuit, 
and  the  effects  of  an  interrupted  current. 

During  the  passage  of  a  feeble  constant  current  through 
an  exposed  nerve,  whatever  be  its  direction,  there  are  no 
convulsive  movements  and  no  evidences  of  pain.  This  fact 
has  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists,  who  at  first 
Umited  the  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves  to  two 
periods,  one  at  the  making  of  the  circuit  and  the  other  at  its 
mterruption.  "We  shall  see,  however,  tliat  the  passage  of 
electricity  through  a  portion  of  a  nervous  trunk  produces  a 
peculiar  condition  in  parts  of  the  nerve  not  included  between 
the  poles  of  the  battery,  described  by  Du  Bois-Reymond 
under  the  name  of  electrotonus ;  but  tlie  fact  that  neither 
motion  nor  sensation  is  excited  in  a  mixed  nerve  during  the 
actual  passage  of  a  feeble  constant  current  is  not  invalidated. 

K  a  BuflSciently  powerful  constant  current  be  passed 
through  a  nerve,  disorganization  of  its  tissue  takes  place,  and 
the  nerve  finally  loses  its  excitability,  as  it  does  when 
bruised,  ligatured,  or  when  its  structure  is  destroyed  in  any 
other  way.*  It  was  thought  by  Galvani,  and  the  idea  has 
been  adopted  by  Matteucci,  Guerard,  and  Longet,'  that  a 
current  directed  exactly  across  a  nerve,  so  as  to  pass  at  right 
angles  to  its  fibres,  does  not  give  rise  to  muscular  contrac- 
tion ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  accepted  as  a 
demonstrated  fact.  Chauveau  has  found  that  a  transverse 
current  passed  through  the  exposed  facial  nerve  of  a  horse 
produces  well-marked  muscular  action.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  experiments  of  Galvani  and  his  followers,  made  upon 
frogs,  are  faulty,  inasmuch  as  the  nerve  is  so  small  that  but 
Uttle  if  any  of  the  galvanic  current  passes  through  its  sub- 
stance, being  conducted  from  one  pole  to  the  other  through 

'  Bernard,  Zefona  sur  la  phytidogie  H  la  pctUiohgie  dusyai^me  nerveux^  Paris, 
1868,  tome  I,  p.  162. 

*  LoNGET,  TraiU  de  physiologiej  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil.,  p.  193. 
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the  sniTOunding  moisture,  which,  in  his  own  experiments, 
was  carefully  removed/  Longet  has  noted  that  pain  is  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  a  transverse  current  through  a  sen- 
sitive trunk,  and  that  the  pain  does  not  seem  to  be  increased 
when  the  poles  are  separated  and  the  current  thus  is  sent 
through  a  portion  of  the  length  of  the  nerve.* 

All  who  have  experimented  upon  the  action  of  galvanism 
upon  the  mixed  nerves  have  noted  the  fact  alluded  to  above, 
that  the  phenomena  of  contraction  are  manifested  only  on 
closing  or  breaking  the  circuit.  Take,  for  example,  a  frog's 
leg  prepared  with  the  nerve  attached ;  place  one  pole  of  a 
feeble  galvanic  apparatus  on  the  nerve  and  then  make  the 
connection,  including  a  portion  of  the  nerve  in  the  circuit, 
and  usually,  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  occur  when  the 
circuit  is  closed,  the  limb  will  be  quiet  during  the  passage  of 
the  current,  and  another  contraction  will  take  place  when 
the  circuit  is  broken.  When  the  parts  are  freshly  prepared, 
the  contractions  take  place  as  described,  whatever  be  the 
direction  of  the  current."  After  a  time,  however,  the  ner- 
vous irritability  becomes  somewhat  enfeebled,  and  then  it  is 
observed  that  the  contraction  occurs  in  some  instances  when 
the  circuit  is  closed,  and  in  others  when  the  circuit  is  broken. 
The  differences  in  the  time  of  appearance  of  these  phenom- 
ena have  been  found  to  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  may  be  fonnularized  as  follows : 

If  the  sciatic  nerve  attached  to  the  leg  of  a  frog,  prepared 

1  Chauyeau,  Effeti  physfjoloffiqttea  de  V^lectriciU. — Journal  de  la  pht/sioioffie, 
Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  298. 

*  Longet,  loc.  ciU^  p.  201. 

'  A  form  of  galvanic  apparatus  which  we  have  long  used  and  found  very 
convenient  for  these  experiments  is  essentially  the  one  described  by  Bernard 
{SysUme  nerveuXy  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  144).  It  consists  simply  of  alternate 
copper  and  zinc  wires  wound  around  a  piece  of  wood  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe  and  terminating  in  two  platinum  points  representing  the  positive  and 
negative  poles.  This  forms  a  sort  of  electric  forceps,  about  eight  inches  long, 
which,  when  moistened  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  will  give 
a  current  of  about  the  strength  required  for  most  of  the  experiments  detailed 
above. 
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in  the  usual  way  for  such  experiments,  be  subjected  to  a  feeble 
galvanic  current,  there  is  a  time  when  muscular  contraction 
takes  place  only  at  the  instant  when  the  circuit  is  made  ;  no 
contraction  occurring  when  the  circuit  is  broken  ;  and  this 
occurs  only  with  the  direct  current ;  i.  e.,  when  the  current 
flows  toward  the  periphery,  the  positive  pole  being  above, 
and  the  negative  below.  If  the  poles  be  reversed,  so  that 
the  galvanic  current  flows  from  the  periphery  toward  the 
centres — ^the  inverse  current — contraction  of  the  muscles 
occurs  only  when  the  circuit  is  broken  and  none  takes  place 
when  the  circuit  is  closed. 

These  phenomena  are  distinct  after  the  irritability  of  the 
parts  has  become  somewhat  diminished  by  exposure  or  by 
electric  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  but  they  may  occur  in  per- 
fectly fresh  parts,  when  the  galvanic  current  is  very  feeble. 
Usually,  when  the  nervous  irritability  is  at  its  height,  con- 
tractions occur  both  on  closing  and  breaking  the  circuit ;  but 
they  are  more  powerful  on  closing  the  circuit,  for  the  direct 
current,  and  on  breaking  the  circuit,  for  the  inverse  current. 
This  fact  has  been  noted  by  all  experimenters  since  the  time 
of  Hitter,  by  whom  the  essential  characters  of  these  phenom- 
ena were  first  described.*  Hitter  was  in  error  in  supposing 
an  antagonistic  action  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles 
excited  by  making  the  circuit  with  the  direct,  and  breaking 
the  circuit  with  the  inverse  current ;  but  most  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  effects  of  different  currents  are  remarkably 
accurate  and  have  been  fiilly  confirmed  by  late  observers. 

A  very  simple  experiment  made  by  Matteucci  strikingly 
illustrates  the  contrasted  action  of  the  direct  and  the  inverse 
current.  The  posterior  extremities  of  a  frog  are  prepared 
BO  as  to  leave  the  nerves  on  the  two  sides  connected  together 
by  a  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  The  legs  are  then  placed 
each  one  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  and  a  feeble  galvanic  cur- 
rent is  passed  from  one  glass  to  the  other.     It  is  evident 

*  RiTTEB,  Btytrdge  eurndhem  Kenntniss dea  Galvaniamus,  Jena,  1805,  Bd.  ii., 
drittes,  Tiertes  and  letztes  Stiick,  S.  182,  et  aeq. 
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that,  with  this  arrangement,  the  current  will  pass  througb 
both  nerves,  being  direct  for  the  ona  and  inverse  for  the 
other.  In  this  case,  if  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  be  not 
too  intense,  there  will  be  a  contraction  in  the  leg  in  which 
the  current  is  direct  at  the  time  of  making  the  circuit,  while 
the  other  leg  will  contract  when  the  circuit  is  broken.*  This 
experiment  has  been  modified  by  Chauveau,  and  applied  to 
the  two  facial  nerves  in  a  living  horse.  A  Leyden  jar  is 
very  feebly  charged  with  electricity,  and  the  two  facials  are 
exposed.  The  current  is  then  passed  instantaneously  through 
both  the  nerves,* which  gives  but  a  single  stimulus  and  that 
corresponds  to  the  time  of  making  the  circuit  with  the  con- 
stant current.  In  this  experiment,  the  current  is  direct  for 
one  nerve  and  inverse  for  the  other,  and  contraction  takes 
place  only  in  those  muscles  supplied  with  the  nerve  for 
which  the  current  is  direct." 

The  muscular  contraction  produced  by  galvanic  stimula- 
tion of  the  nerve  is  more  vigorous  the  greater  the  extent  of 
the  nerve  included  between  the  poles  of  the  battery.  This 
fact  has  long  been  observed,  and  its  accuracy  is  easily  veri- 
fied. It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  stimulation  the  more  marked  would  be  the  mus- 
cuLxr  action  ;  and  the  stimulation  seems  to  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  nerve  through  which  the  gal- 
vanic current  is  made  to  pass. 

The  irritability  of  a  nerve,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  repeated  application  of  electricity,  whatever 
be  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely restored  by  repose.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  when  the  irritability  of  a  nerve  has  been  ex- 
hausted for  the  direct  current,  it  will  respond  to  the  inverse 
current,  and  vi<^  versa;  and  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that 
after  the  irritability  has  been  exhausted  by  the  direct  cur- 

^  Matteucci,  Le^ii»  sur  lea  phenom^nes  phj/siquea  des  eorpa  vivanis^  Paris, 
1847,  p.  283. 

•  Chauveau,  op.  eit. — Journal  de  la  phynologU^  Paris,  1860,  tome  iiL,  p.  57. 
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rent,  it  is  restored  more  promptly  by  stiimilation  with  the 
inverse  current  than  by  absolute  repose,,  and  vice  vei'sa. 
This  phenomenon,  observed  by  Volta,  is  sometimes  known 
as  "  voltaic  alternation."  *  It  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  in 
frogs  prepared  as  above  described,  with  the  two  posterior 
extremities,  the  nerves  attached  through  a  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  placed  in  vessels  of  water  so  that  a  current  may 
be  simultaneously  passed  through  both  nerves,  being  direct 
for  the  one  and  inverse  for  the  other.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  after  a  time,  contraction  occurs  only  in  one  leg,  for 
which  the  current  is  direct,  on  making  the  circuit,  and  in  the 
other,  only  on  breaking  the  circuit.  By  repeatedly  passing 
the  current  in  this  way,  after  a  time  there  will  be  no  con- 
traction in  either  leg,  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  having 
become  exhausted.  If  the  poles  of  the  battery  be  now  re- 
versed, so  as  to  make  the  inverse  current  take  the  place  of 
the  direct,  contractions  with  making  and  breaking  the  cir- 
cuit will  again  occur.  The  irritability  may  again  be  ex- 
hausted and  restored  by  changing  the  poles,  and  this  may 
be  repeated  several  times  with  the  same  preparation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
direct  and  inverse  currents,  as  above  described,  applied  to 
nerves  exclusively  motor,  as  well  as  to  the  mixed  nerves.  In 
the  mixed  nerves  separated  from  the  centres,  it  is  evident 
that  the  motor  elements  only  are  acted  upon ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  understand  how  the  action  of  these  currents 
could  be  different  when  applied  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  Longet  and  Matteucci,  however,  in  their 
earlier  experiments  upon  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  observed  that  contraction  of  muscles  took  place  on 
breaking  the  circuit,  with  the  direct  current,  and  on  making 
tlie  circuit,  with  the  inverse  current ;  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  phenomena  noted  in  experiments  on  the  mixed 
nerves ;  and  Longet  proposed  from  this  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  ordinary  nerves  and  those  possessed  of  ex- 

*  LoNGR,  TraiU  de  j^hysiobgie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  199. 
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clusively  motor  properties.  The  error  in  these  observations, 
however,  was  early  pointed  out  by  Bousseau,  whose  experi- 
ments were  fully  detailed  by  Bernard  before  they  were  pub- 
lished separately.*  Eousseau  found  that  when  galvanism 
was  applied  to  a  mixed  nerve  still  connected  with  its  cen- 
tres, two  galvanic  currents  were  established ;  the  one  taking 
the  shorter  course  through  that  portion  of  the  nerve  includ- 
ed between  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and  the  other,  called  the 
"  derived  current,"  taking  an  opposite  direction  through  the 
nerves  and  the  tissues.  It  is  evident  that  the  derived  cur- 
rent would  be  inverse  for  the  nerve  when  the  shorter  cur- 
rent is  direct,  and  vice  versa.  Now  if  the  extent  of  nerve 
included  between  the  poles  of  the  battery  be  short,  the  de- 
rived current  would  predominate,  and  we  would  seem  to 
have  contraction  with  the  closure  of  the  inverse  and  the 
opening  of  the  direct  current.  This  fact  was  fully  demon- 
strated by  Eousseau,  who  devised  a  little  apparatus  for  neu- 
tralizing the  derived  current,  when  the  phenomena  follow- 
ing the  application  of  the  currents  to  the  nerves  attached 
were  the  same  as  those  observed  in  divided  nerves."  In 
1859-60,  shortly  after  these  experiments  were  published, 
we  repeated  them  before  a  medical  class,  and  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  experiments  of  Eous- 
seau have  since  been  confirmed  by  Chauveau ;  *  and  Mat- 
teucci,*  in  his  later  publications,  acknowledges  the  error  of 
his  first  observations,  though  Longet  still  adheres  to  his  ori- 
ginal deductions.* 

Induced  Muscular  Contraction. — ^A  curious  phenomenon 

1  Rousseau,  in  Bernard,  Zeforu  tur  la  phynologie  ei  la  palhologie  du  syUeme 
nerveuzy  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  170,  et  seq. 

»  Loc,  cii,,  p.  181. 

'  CHAUYEA.U,  BJ'eis  physiologiqueB  de  VeleciricitS. — Jonmal  de  la  physiologk^ 
Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  458,  et  8«q. 

*  Matteucci,  Phenomenea  physico-chimiques  dts  corps  tfivanU. — Revue  des  e<mn 
§eientifiquesy  Paris,  1867-68,  tome  v.,  p.  508. 

*  LoNGEl,  TraiU  de  phynclogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii,,  p,  187. 
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was  discovered  by  Matteucci,  in  experimenting  upon  nervous 
and  mnscnlar  irritabiKty,  which  has  been  called  "  induced 
muscular  contraction."  *  It  was  found  that  if  the  nerve  of  a 
galvanoscopic  frog's  leg  (the  leg  prepared  with  the  nerve 
attached  in  the  way  already  described)  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  muscles  of  another  leg  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
galvanization  of  the  nerve  giving  rise  to  contraction  of  the 
muscles  with  which  the  nerve  of  the  first  leg  is  in  contact 
will  induce  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  both.  This  ex- 
periment may  be  extended,  and  contractions  may  thus  be  in- 
duced in  a  series  of  legs,  the  nerve  of  one  being  in  contact 
with  the  muscles  of  another.  This  illustrates  the  great  deli- 
cacy of  the  galvanoscopic  frog's  leg,  as  it  will  indicate  a  cur- 
rent due  to  a  single  muscular  contraction,  which  does  not 
aflfect  an  ordinary  galvanometer.  It  is  conclusively  proved 
that  the  "  induced  contraction,"  as  just  described,  is  not  due 
to  an  actual  propagation  of  the  galvanic  current,  but  to  a 
stimulus  produced  by  the  muscular  contraction  itself,  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  phenomena  occur  when  the  first  muscular 
contraction  is  produced  by  mechanical  or  chemical  excitation 
of  the  nerve. 

Galvanic  Owrrent  from  the  Exterior  to  the  Cut  Sv/rfa^ 
cf  a  Nerve. — ^Before  we  study  certain  phenomena  presented 
in  nerves  a  portion  of  which  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
constant  galvanic  current,  it  is  important  to  note  the  fact, 
discovered  many  years  ago  by  Du  Bois-Eeymond,  that  there 
exists  in  the  nerves,  as  in  the  muscles,"  a  galvanic  current 
from  the  exterior  to  their  cut  surface."  This  fact  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  of  electro- 
physiology.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  by  Matteucci 
that  the  nerve-current  has  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  the 

'  Mattkocci,  Lefong  sur  lea  phSnomhiea  phfnquea  des  carps  vivarUs^  Paris, 
1847,  p.  268. 

'  See  YoL  i.,  MoYements,  p.  476. 

'  Du  BoiB-RsTMOND,  Uhiersuchunffin  uber  thieri^che  EleJUriciiSi^  Berlin,  1849^ 
a  251,  H  8eq. 
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.  intensity  of  the  muscular  current.*  The  existence  of  the 
nerve-current  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  more  physiological 
significance  than  the  analogous  fact  observed  in  the  muscular 
tissue.  It  is  presented  in  nerves  removed  from  the  body,  and 
has  no  relation  to  their  functional  activity,  whether  in  nor- 
mal action  or  excited  by  artificial  stimulation. 

Effects  of  a  Constant  Gdhomic  Current  upon  the  NervovA 
Irritability. — ^Aside  from  the  disorganizing  effect  upon  the 
nerves  of  a  powerful  constant  current,  which  is  due  solely 
to  decomposition  of  their  substance,  a  feeble  current  has  been 
found  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  nervous 
irritability,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
is  passed.  The  law  in  accordance  with  which  this  influence 
is  exerted  is  stated  by  Matteucci  as  follows : 

"  A  continued  electric  current  passgd  through  a  mixed 
nerve,  the  crural  or  the  lumbar,  for  example,  modifies  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  in  a  very  different  manner,  accord- 
ing to  its  direction.  The  excitability  is  enfeebled  by  the 
passage  of  the  direct  current,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pre- 
served and  augmented,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  by  the 
inverse  current.  The  time  necessary  in  order  that  the  cur- 
rent shall  produce  this  modification  is  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  excitability  of  the  nerve  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
intensity  of  the  current.  After  the  breaking  of  the  circuit, 
the  modification  of  the  nerve  tends  to  cease  at  a  period  that 
is  short  in  proportion  as  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  great 
and  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  feeble.  This  proposition 
explains  the  difference  in  the  electro-physiological  effects  of 
the  continued  current  according  to  its  direction,  the  well- 
knowTi  phenomenon  of  voltaic  alternations,  and  the  pe- 
riods discovered  and  specially  studied  by  Marianini  and 
Nobili."  • 

This  law  has  been  carefully  studied  and  formularized,  as 
above,  by  Matteucci,  but  its  discovery  is  attributed  by  physi- 

*  Matteucci,  Caun  d^SIeetro-phyaioloffiey  Paris,  1858,  p.  122.        '  Ibid.,  p.  8*> 
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ological  writers  to  Pfaff/  After  a  time,  varying  with  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  and  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the 
direct  current  will  destroy  the  nervous  irritability,  but  this 
may  be  restored  by  repose,  or  more  quickly  by  the  passage 
of  an  inverse  current.  If  the  inverse  current  be  passed  first 
for  a  few  seconds,  a  contraction  follows  the  breaking  of  the 
circuit ;  and  this  contraction,  within  certain  limits,  is  more 
vigorous  the  longer  the  current  is  passed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  prolonged  passage  of  the  inverse  current  increases  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  for  any  kind  of  stimulus.  When 
the  inverse  current  has  been  passed  through  the  nerves  for 
several  hours,  breaking  of  the  circuit  is  followed  by  very 
violent  contraction  and  a  tetanic  condition  of  the  muscles, 
enduring  for  several  seconds. 

Eleetrotonus^  AndedrotonuSy  and  Cateleotrotonus. 

Many  years  ago,  Du  Bois-Eeymond  discovered  the  curious 
and  interesting  fact,  that  when  a  constant  galvanic  cun'cnt 
is  passed  through  a  portion  of  a  freshly-prepared  nerve,  those 
parts  of  the  nerve  not  included  between  the  poles  are  brought 
into  a  peculiar  condition.  While  in  this  state,  the  nerve 
will  deflect  the  needle  of  a  delicate  galvanometer  and  its  ex- 
citability is  modified.'  The  deflection  of  the  needle,  in  this 
instance,  is  not  due  to  the  normal  nerve-current,  for  it  occurs 
when  the  galvanometer  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  nerve 
only.  It  is  due  to  an  electric  tension  of  the  entire  nerve,  in- 
duced by  the  passage  of  a  current  through  a  portion  of  its 
extent.  This  condition  is  called  electrotonus.  The  phe- 
nomena thus  produced  have  been  most  elaborately  studied  by 
Pfliiger,  who  further  recognized  a  peculiar  condition  of  that 
portion  of  the  nerve  near  the  anode,  or  positive  pole,  differing 
from  the  condition  of  the  nerve  near  the  cathode,  or  negative 
pole.    I? ear  the  anode,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  dimin- 

'  LoNOET,  Tr€UiS  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  194. 
•  Dc  Bois-Reymond,  Unierguchungen  uber  thierische  ElektriciiiU^  Berlin,  1849, 
Bd  U.,  S.  289,  ei  aeq. 
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ished,  and  tliis  condition  baa  been  called  anelectrotonns.' 
Kear  the  cathode,  the  excitability  is  increased,  and  this  con 
dition  has  been  called  catelectrotonus.' 

These  varied  plienomena  have  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended investigation  by  electro-physiologists;  and  althougb 
they  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  tlie  physiological  properties 
of  the  nerves,  they  have  considerable  pathological  and  thera- 
peutic importance.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  elec- 
tricity is  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  at  our  command 
for  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  nerves  affected  with 
disease ;  and  the  constant  current  has,  particularly  of  late^ 
been  extensively  and  successfdlly  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 
The  constant  current,  in  restoring  the  normal  condition  of 
nerves,  must  influence,  not  only  that  portion  included  be- 
tween the  poles  of  the  battery,  but  the  entire  nerve ;  and 
the  electrotonic  condition,  with  its  modifications,  explains 
how  this  result  may  be  obtained.  Undoubtedly  the  sensory 
nerves  are  affected  as  well  as  the  motor,  though  we  have  as 
yet  but  little  positive  information  upon  this  point.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  the  constant  current  diminishes  the  ex- 
citability of  the  nerve  near  the  anode  (anelectrotonos)  and 
increases  it  near  the  cathode  (catelectrotonos)  may  become 
important  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  current  to  be 
employed  in  different  cases  of  disease. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  subject  of  electro-physi- 
ology, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  indicate,  as 
clearly  and  simply  as  possible,  the  laws  of  the  phenomena 
attending  the  passage  of  a  constant  current  through  nerves, 
as  far  as  they  have  been  definitively  ascertained.  For  a  most 
lucid  exposition  of  these  laws,  the  physiological  student  can- 
not do  better  than  to  consult  a  lecture  recently  published  by 
Dr.  Kutherford,  of  Edinburgh.* 

1  Pfluoeb,  Uniersuchungen  uber  die  Phy%idlogie  da  JSledrotonus^  Berlin,  1869, 
a  277,  et  8eq. 

*  Op,  cil.,  S,  ISQy  el  aeq. 

'  RuTHEBFORD,  EUctroUmus. — Journal  ofAnaiomy  and  Phynoiogy^  Cambridge 
and  London,  1868,  vol  u.,  p.  87,  d  teq. 
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The  phenomena  of  electrotonus  are  very  simple ;  and  it 
18  only  when  we  attempt  to  construct  a  theory  to  account  for 
these  phenomena  that  the  subject  becomes  obscure.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a  nerve  be  exposed  in  a  living  ani- 
mal, or  in  one  just  killed,  and  a  galvanic  current  be  applied 
from  a  Grove's  battery,  in  which  about  twelve  square  inches 
of  zinc  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  liquid  containing  one 
part  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  to  eight  of  water.*  A  deli- 
cate galvanometer  applied  to  the  nerve  either  above  or  be- 
low the  poles  will  indicate  a  decided  current,  much  more  in- 
tense than  the  tranquil  nerve-current  between  the  exterior 
and  the  cut  surface.  This  electrotonic  condition  exists  so 
long  as  the  galvanic  current  is  continued ;  and,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Matteucci  in  operating  upon  the  higher  animals — 
rabbits,  dogs,  fowls,  and  sheep — ^when  the  galvanic  current 
has  been  suflSciently  powerful  and  prolonged,  the  electroto- 
nic condition  persists  for  a  certain  time  after  the  stimulus 
has  ceased.*  As  we  have  seen  that  the  muscular  contraction 
following  galvanic  stimulation  of  a  nerve  is  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  nerve  included  between  the  poles 
of  the  battery,  so  the  electrotonic  condition  increases  in 
intensity  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  subjected  to  the  con- 
stant current ;  provided,  always,  that  the  strength  of  the 
current  be  slightly  increased  to  compensate  the  enfeebling 
action  due  to  the  resistance  in  the  increased  length  of  the 
circuit.' 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  the  various  theories 
that  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  electrotonus.  Matteucci  has  made  a  series  of  interesting 
observations  upon  conductors  formed  of  very  fine  wires,  one 
of  platinum  and  the  other  of  amalgamated  zinc,  covered  with 
cotton  thread  soaked  in  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of 

>  RUTHERVOBD,  2or?.  cU. 

*  ILliticcci,  Origku  de  VHectrotone  da  nerft, — Revue  des  court  seierUifiquei, 
Fuis,  1867-68,  tome  ▼.,  p.  279. 

MoROAK,  EUebro-phyfiology  and  Therapeutioy  New  Tork,  1868,  p.  495. 
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zinc.  The  experiments  were  then  arranged  so  as  to  operate 
first  with  the  platinum  wire  and  afterward  with  the  zinc,  by 
passing  a  galvanic  current  through  a  small  portion  of  the 
conductor,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  passed  through  a  portion 
of  a  nerve.  He  found  that  in  this  way  he  could  produce  a 
strong  electrotonic  current  in  the  platinum  wire,  even  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  feet  from  the  electrodes,  while 
no  such  current  was  observed  in  the  zinc.  He  remarks  that 
in  the  platinum  wire  "  secondary  polarities "  are  produced 
very  powerfully  and  rapidly,  while  these  are  not  developed  in 
the  zinc*  From  these  experiments  alone,  it  might  seem  that 
the  phenomena  of  electrotonus,  as  described  by  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond  and  others,  are  to  be  explained  entirely  by  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  nerves  as  conductors  of  electricity ;  but 
various  observations  on  the  nerves  under  different  condi- 
tions have  conclusively  proven  the  contrary.  All  observers 
are  agreed  that  the  electrotonic  condition  is  marked  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  and  is  either  entirely 
absent  or  extremely  feeble  in  nerves  that  are  dead,  or  have 
lost  their  irritability.  If  a  strong  ligature  be  applied  to  the 
extra-polar  portion  of  the  ner^^e,  or  if  the  nerve  be  divided 
and  the  cut  ends  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  the 
electrotonic  condition  is  either  not  observed  or  is  very  feeble. 
These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
trotonus depend  upon  the  physiological  integrity  of  nerves. 
A  dead  nerve,  or  one  that  has  been  divided  or  strongly  liga- 
tured, may  present  these  phenomena  under  the  stimulation 
of  a  very  powerful  current  (and  then  only  to  a  slight  degree), 
when  the  condition  depends  upon  the  purely  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  nerve  as  a  conductor  ;  but  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  these  phenomena  and  those  observed  in  nerves 
that  retain  their  physiological  properties.  Were  it  other- 
wise, how  could  the  physio-bgical  properties  of  a  diseased 
nerve  be  restored  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  a  constant 
cuiTcnt  passed  through  a  restricted  portion,  when  the  exci- 

>  Bevue  des  caun  tderUifiquea,  Paris,  1867-68,  tome  v.,  p.  279. 
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lability  of  the  nerve  is  only  manifested  at  the  closing  or 
opening  of  the  circuit  ?  * 

Anelectrotonus  and  Catelect/rotonvs. — ^It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  a  portion  of  a  nerve  is  subjected  to  a  moder 
ately  powerftd  constant  current,  the  conditions  of  the  extra 
polar  portions  corresponding  to  the  two  poles  of  the  battery 
are  entirely  different.  Near  the  positive  pole,  or  anode,  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  and  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction 
are  diminished.  If,  however,  we  have  a  galvanometer  ap- 
plied to  this  portion  of  tlie  nerve,  its  electromotive  power, 
measured  by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometric  needle,  is 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  near  the  negative  pole,  or 
cathode,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  increased  as  well  as 
the  rate  of  nervous  conduction;  but  the  electromotive  power 
is  diminished.  The  above  is  laid  down  by  Eutherford,  as 
the  law  of  olectrotonus.*  These  facts,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  increase  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  near 
the  cathode  and  its  diminution  near  the  anode,  are  partial- 
ly explained  by  Matteucci  upon  purely  physical  principles, 
depending  upon  the  electrolytic  action  of  the  cuiTcnt,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment : 

Two  cups  are  filled,  the  one  with  a  very  feeble  alkaline 
solution,  and  the  other  with  an  equally  weak  acid  fluid.  A 
number  of  galvanoscopic  frogs'  legs  are  then  rapidly  pre- 
pared, of  which  one-half  the  number  is  plunged  in  the  alka- 
line and  one-half  in  the  acid  fluid,  for  from  thirty  seconds 
to  one  or  two  minutes.  The  parts  are  then  removed  from 
the  liquids,  and  are  carefully  washed  and  dried  in  bibulous 
paper.     By  touching  the  nerves  with  a  strong  solution  of 

>  It  is  necessary  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  Matteucci  {loc,  cit.)  found 
tbat  the  electrotonic  condition  in  the  platinum  wire  covered  with  moistened 
cotton  was  affected  bj  a  strong  ligature  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  a  living  nerve, 
when,  of  course,  **  the  alteration  consists  principally  in  the  solution  of  continu- 
ity thus  produced  in  the  moist  covering  of  the  metallic  thread.** 

'  RUTHERFOBD,  EtectroUmiu.-^^oumai  of  Anaiomy  and  Phyaioloffy^  Cambridge 
ftnd  London,  1868,  yoL  ii.,  p.  98. 
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common  salt,  which  is  a  powerful  excitant  for  the  nervous 
irritability,  the  nerves  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  alkaline 
solution  produced  more  powerful  and  prompt  contractions 
than  those  exposed  to  the  acid.  Now  the  electrolytic  action 
of  a  constant  current  tends  to  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen 
and  an  alkali  near  the  cathode,  and  oxygen  and  an  acid  near 
the  anode ;  and  by  this,  Matteucci  explains  the  increase  of 
excitability  in  catelectrotonus  and  the  diminished  excita- 
bility in  anelectrotonus.*  As  regards  this  question,  we  have 
only  to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  general  electrotonus,  that  the 
conditions  are  susceptible  of  a  partial  explanation  on  purely 
physical  grounds ;  but  precisely  how  far  the  unexplained 
physiological  properties  of  the  nerves  are  involved,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

Neutral  Point — The  anelectrotonic  condition,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  catelectrotonio  condition  at  the  other 
pole  of  the  battery,  are  marked  in  extra-polar  portions  of 
the  nerve,  and  are  to  be  recognized  as  weU  in  that  portion 
through  which  the  current  is  passing;  but  between  the 
poles,  is  a  point  where  these  conditions  meet,  as  it  were, 
and  where  the  excitability  is  unchanged.  This  has  been 
called  the  neutral  point.  When  the  galvanic  current  is  of 
moderate  strength,  this  neutral  point  is  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  poles.  "  When  a  weak  current  is  used,  the  neu- 
tral point  approaches  the  positive  pole,  while  in  a  strong 
current,  it  approaches  the  negative  pole.  In  other  words,  in 
a  weak  current  the  negative  pole  rules  over  a  wider  territory 
than  the  positive  pole,  whereas  in  a  strong  current  the  posi- 
tive pole  prevails."  * 

Negative  Variation, — There  remains  one  curious  phe- 
nomenon, discovered  by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  which  depends 

>  Matteucci,  Phetiomhiea  phyaicO'Chimiquea  det  corjm  mtfonls, — Jisvue  de$ 
ooun  Bcientifiques,  Paris,  1 867- 68,  tome  y.,  p.  679. 

*  BUTHKRFORD,  loc.  cU.^  p.  92. 
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upon  the  action  of  a  rapidly-interrupted  current  applied  to 
an  excitable  nerve.  If  a  galvanometer  be  applied  to  a  liv- 
ing nerve  so  as  to  indicate  by  its  deviation  the  normal,  or 
tranquil  nerve-current,  a  rapidly-interrupted  current  of  elec- 
tricity passed  through  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  it  is  well 
known,  produces  a  tetanic  condition  of  the  muscles.  If  we 
now  watch  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  it  will  be  ob- 
served to  retrograde,  and  will  finally  return  to  zero,  indi- 
cating that  the  proper  nerve-current  has  been  overcome. 
This  will  be  observed  to  a  slight  degree  under  the  influence 
of  mechanical  or  chemical  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  the 
proper  nerve-current  being  diminished,  but  generally  not 
abolished.  This  variation  of  the  needle  under  the  influence 
of  the  tetanic  condition  has  been  called  negative  variation.* 
We  do  not  yet  know  that  it  has  any  important  physiological 
or  pathological  significance. 

1  Du  Bois-RxncoKD,  UhienudkuHffm  iAer  thieriache  EUJOruxUU^  Berlin,  1849, 
B<La,  S.  425,«<M7. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SPINAL  NERVES—MOTOR  NERVES   OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Special  nerves  coming  from  the  spinal  cord — Cranial  nerves — ^Anatomical  classi- 
fication—Physiological  classification — Motor  oculi  communis  (third  nerre) 
— Physiological  anatomy — ^Properties  and  functions — Influence  upon  cer- 
.  tain  muscles  of  the  eyeball — ^Action  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle — Influ- 
ence upon  the  movements  of  the  iris — ^Patheticus,  or  trochlearis  (fourth 
nerve) — ^Physiological  anatomy — Properties  and  function — ^Action  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle — ^Motor  oculi  extemus,  or  abducens  (sixth  nerve) 
— Physiological  anatomy — ^Properties  and  function. 

Sjnnal  Serves. 

With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of 
the  nerves  belonging  to  the  eerebro-spinal  system,  the  func- 
tions of  most  of  the  special  nerves  are  apparent  simply  from 
their  anatomical  relations.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
spinal  nerves;  which,  in  general  terms,  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  the  sphincters, 
and  to  the  integument  covering  these  parts,  the  posterior 
segment  of  the  head,  and  a  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  account  of  the 
exact  function  of  each  nervous  branch  would  necessitate  a 
full  description,  not  only  of  the  nerves,  but  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  which  is  manifestly  within  the  scope  only  of 
elaborate  treatises  on  descriptive  anatomy.  It  is  sufficient 
to  indicate,  in  this  connection,  that  there  are  thirty-one  pairs 
of  spinal  nerves ;  eight  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar, 
five  sacral,  and  one  coccygeal.  Each  nerve  arises  from  the 
spinal  cord  by  an  anterior  (motor)  and  a  posterior  (sensoiy) 
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root ;  the  posterior  roots  being  tlie  larger,  and  having  a  gan- 
glion. Immediately  beyond  the  ganglion,  the  two  roots 
unite  into  a  single  mixed  nerve,  which  passes  out  of  the 
spinal  canal  by  the  intervertebral  foramen.  The  nerve  thus 
constituted  is  endowed  with  both  motor  and  sensory  prop- 
erties. It  divides  outside  of  the  spinal  canal  into  two 
branches,  anterior  and  posterior,  both  containing  motor  and 
sensory  filaments,  which  are  distributed  respectively  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  body.  The  anterior 
branches  are  the  larger,  and  supply  the  limbs  and  all  parts 
m  front  of  the  spinal  column. 

The  anterior  branches  of  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves 
form  the  cervical  plexus,  and  the  four  inferior  cervical  nerves, 
with  the  first  dorsal,  form  the  brachial  plexus.  The  anterior 
branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
supply  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  These  nei-ves 
go  directly  to  their  distribution,  and  do  not  first  form  a 
plexus,  like  most  of  the  other  spinal  nerves.  The  anterior 
branches  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  nerves  form  the  lumbar 
plexus.  The  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth  lumbar  nerve  and 
a  branch  from  the  fourth  unite  with  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  first  sacral,  forming  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve,  and  enter 
into  the  sacral  plexus.  The  three  upper  anterior  sacral 
nerves  wnth  a  branch  from  the  fourth  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  fourth  anterior  sacral  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  pelvic  viscera  and  the  muscles  of  the  anus.  The 
fifth  anterior  sacral  and  the  coccygeal  are  distributed  about 
the  coccyx. 

The  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  very  sim- 
ple in  their  distribution.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  which 
have  no  great  physiological  importance,  these  nerves  pass 
backward  from  the  main  trunk,  divide  into  two  branches, 
external  and  internal,  and  their  filaments  of  distribution  go 
to  the  muscles  and  integument  behind  the  spinal  column. 

It  is  further  important  to  note,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  do  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  great  sym- 
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pathetic  nerve,  that  all  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  anas- 
tomose with  the  sympathetic.  This  anatomical  connection 
between  the  two  systems  of  nerves  has  great  physiological 
interest. 

Cranial  Nerves. 

The  nerves  which  pass  out  from  the  cranial  cavity  present 
certain  differences  in  their  arrangement  and  general  proper- 
ties from  the  ordinary  spinal  nerves.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
spinal  nerves  are  exceedingly  simple,  each  one  being  formed 
by  the  nnion  of  a  motor  and  a  sensory  root.  The  fmiction  of 
most  of  them  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  when  we  under- 
stand their  general  properties  and  anatomical  distribution. 
Many  of  the  cranial  nerves,  however,  are  peculiar,  either  as 
regards  their  general  properties  or  in  their  distribution  to 
parts  concerned  in  special  functions.  In  some  of  these 
nerves,  the  most  important  facts  concerning  their  distribu- 
tion have  only  been  ascertained  by  physiological  experimen- 
tation, and  their  anatomy  is  inseparably  connected  with 
their  physiology.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  classify  these  nerves  with  reference  strictly  to  their  prop- 
erties and  functions ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  we  must  adopt  as  a  basis  those  divisions  recog- 
nized in  the  best  works  on  anatomy. 

The  two  classifications  of  the  cranial  nerves  adopted  by 
most  anatomists  are  the  arrangement  of  Willis  *  and  of  Som- 
mering.*  The  first  of  these  is  the  more  common,  and  in  it 
the  nerves  are  numbered  from  before  backward  in  the  order 
in  which  they  pass  out  of  the  skull,  making  nine  pairs.* 

1  Willis,  Certhri  Anatome :  cui  cuiceml  Nervorum  DeacripUo  et  Usuty  Lon- 
dini,  1664,  p.  146,  et  seg. 

.*  SoiiMERiMO,  De  Bati  JEneephali  et  Oriffinihu  Nerwrum^  Goettingae,  1778, 
p.  69,  et  acq, 

'  Haller  adopted  the  classification  of  Willis,  and  his  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed b  J  nearly  all  of  the  later  anatomical  and  physiological  writers,  but  he  dis- 
cards the  tenth  pair,  the  suboccipital,  or  first  cervical  nerve,  originally  reckoned 
by  Willis  with  the  cranial  nerves  (Haller,  Elementa  FhyBioloffiee^  Lausaxmie, 
1762,  tomus  iv.,  p.  240.) 
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AncUamioal  Classification  of  the  Cranial  Nerves^. 

First  Pair. — Olfactory ;  special  nerve  of  smell. 

Second  Pair. — Optic ;  special  nerve  of  sight. 

Third  Pair. — ^Motor  oculi  communis ;  motor  nerve  dis 
tributed  to  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  and  the  superior  oblique,  to  the  iris,  and  the 
levator  palpebrse. 

Fourth  Pair. — ^Patheticus,  or  trochlearis ;  a  motor  nerve 
sent  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Fifth  Pair. — A  small  motor  root  (nerve  of  mastication) 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  a  large  root 
(the  trifacial),  the  nerve  of  general  sensibility  of  the  face. 

Sixth  Pair. — Motor  oculi  extemus,  or  abducens ;  a  mo- 
tor nerve  passing  to  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Seventh  Pair. — ^Portio  mollis,  or  auditory,  a  special  nerve 
of  bearing ;  and  the  portio  dura,  or  facial ;  a  motor  nerve 
distributed  to  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face. 

Eighth  Pair. — Glosso-pharyngeal ;  pneumogastric,  or  par 
vagum ;  spinal  accessory.  Three  mixed  nerves,  with  quite 
extensive  distributions. 

Nirdh  Pair. — Sublingual,  or  hypoglossal ;  a  motor  nerve 
distributed  to  the  tongue.^ 

Physiological  Classification. 

(a.)  KervM  of  Special  Sense, 
Olfactory. 

Optic. 

Auditory. 

Gustatory,  comprising  a  part  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  a  small  filament  from  the  facial  to  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth. 

*  According  to  the  classification  of  Sommering,  the  arrangement  is  the  same 
for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  The  facial  is  called  the  sev- 
enth ;  the  auditory,  the  eighth ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  ninth ;  the  pneumo- 
gastric, the  tenth;  the  spmal  accessor j,  the  eleventh;  and  the  sublingual,  the 
twelfth. 
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(b.)  Nerves  of  Motion. 

Nerves  of  motion  of  the  eyeball ;  comprising  the  motor 
oculi  communis,  the  patheticus,  and  the  motor  oculi  externus, 
Nerve  of  mastication,  or  motor  root  of  the  fifth. 
Facial,  sometimes  called  the  nerve  of  expression. 
Spinal  accessory. 
Sublingual. 

(c.)  Nenee  of  General  Sensibility. 

Trifiicial,  or  large  root  of  the  fifth. 
A  portion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 
Pneumogastric. 

In  the  above  arrangement,  the  nerves  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  properties  at  their  roots.  In  their  course, 
some  of  these  nerves  become  mixed,  and  their  branches  are 
both  motor  and  sensory,  such  as  the  pneumogastric  and  the 
inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  trifacial. 

The  nerves  of  special  sense  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  en- 
dowed with  general  sensibility ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gustatory  nerves,  do  not  present  a  ganglion  on  their 
roots,  in  this,  also,  differing  from  the  ordinary  sensory 
nerves.  They  are  capable,  therefore,  of  conveying  to  the 
nerve-centres  only  certain  peculiar  impressions,  such  as 
odors,  for  the  olfoctory  nerves ;  light,  for  the  optic  nerves ; 
sound,  for  the  auditory  nerves.  The  proper  transmission  of 
these  impressions,  however,  involves  the  action  of  accessory 
organs,  more  or  less  complex ;  and  we  will  pass  over  the 
properties  of  these  nerves  until  we  come  to  treat  in  full  of 
the  special  senses. 

Motor  Oculi  Communis  {Third  Neroi). 

The  third  cranial  nerve  is  the  most  important  of  the 
motor  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  Its 
physiology  is  readily  understood  in  connection  with  its  dis- 
tribution, the  only  point  at  all  obscure  being  its  relations  to 
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the  movements  of  the  iris,  upon  which  the  results  of  experi- 
ments are  somewhat  contradictory.  As  a  preface  to  the 
study  of  the  functions  of  this  nerve,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
scribe its  anatomical  relations. 

Physiologiml  Anatamy. — ^Like  all  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
this  has  an  apparent  origin,  where  it  separates  from  the  en- 
cephalon,  and  a  deep  origin,  which  is  the  last  point  to  which 
its  fibres  can  be  traced  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  but 
the  origin  has  not  the  physiological  importance  attached  to 
its  ultimate  distribution. 

The  apparent  origin  of  the  nerve  is  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  cms  cerebri,  directly  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
midway  between  the  pons  and  the  corpora  albicantia.  It 
presents  here  from  eight  to  ten  filaments,  of  nearly  equal 
size,  which  soon  imite  into  a  single,  rounded  trunk. 

The  deep  origin  of  the  nerve  has  been  studied  by  dissec- 
tions of  the  encephalon  fresh  and  hardened  by  difierent 
liquids.  Vulpian,  who  has  made  a  great  number  of  very 
careful  dissections  of  these  nerves,  has  been  able  to  follow 
the  fibres  from  their,  apparent  origin  into  the  brain-substance 
as  far  as  the  median  line.*  From  the  groove  by  which  they 
emerge  from  the  encephalon,  the  fibres  spread  out  in  a  fan- 
shape,  the  middle  filaments  passing  inward,  the  anterior,  in- 
ward and  forward,  and  the  posterior,  inward  and  backward. 
As  the  result  of  his  observations,  Vulpian  concludes  that 
the  middle  filaments  pass  to  the  median  line,  and  decussate 
with  corresponding  fibres  from  the  opposite  side.  The  ante- 
rior filaments  pass  forward  and  are  lost  in  the  optic  thala- 
mus. The  posterior  filaments  pass  backward,  and  decussate 
beneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  This  apparent  decussation 
of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  third  nerves  is  important  in 
connection  with  the  harmony  of  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyes  and  the  iris  upon  the  two  sides. 

'  VuLPiAK,  EsMi  9ur  Vorigine  de  plusieura  paires  des  nerfi  cranient^  Thhe^ 
PariaJ,  1858,  p.  10,  H%eq, 
109 
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The  distribution  of  the  third  nerve  is  very  simple.  As 
it  passes  into  the  orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  it  divides 
into  two  branches.  The  superior,  which  is  the  smaller, 
passes  to  the  superior  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye,  and  certain 
of  its  filaments  are  continued  to  the  levator  palpebrse  supe- 
rioris.  The  inferior  division  breaks  up  into  three  branches. 
The  internal  branch  passes  to  the  internal  rectus  muscle ; 
the  inferior  branch,  to  the  inferior  rectus;  the  external 
branch,  the  largest  of  the  (hree,  is  distributed  to  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle,  and,  in  its  course,  sends  a  short  and  thick 
filament  to  the  lenticular,  or  ophthalmic  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic.  It  is  this  branch  which  is  supposed,  through 
the  short  ciliary  nerves  passing  from  the  lenticular  ganglion, 
to  furnish  the  motor  influence  to  the  iris. 

In  its  course,  this  nerve  receives  a  few  very  delicate  filar 
ments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  a 
branch  also  from  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trifacial. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Motor  Ocvli  Communis. 
— ^Irritation  applied  to  the  root  of  the  third  nerve  in  a  living 
animal  produces  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed, but  no  pain.  If  the  irritation,  however,  be  applied 
a  little  farther  on,  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  there  are  evi- 
dences of  sensibility,  which  is  readily  explained  by  its  com- 
munications with  the  ophthalmic  brancli  of  the  trifacial.  At 
its  root,  therefore,  this  nerve  is  exclusively  motor,  and  its 
ftmctions  are  connected  entirely  with  the  action  of  ;nuscles. 
These  facts  have  been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Lon- 
get  *  and  by  Chauveau.* 

Most  of  the  important  facts  bearing  upon  the  functions 
of  the  motor  oculi  are  clearly  demonstrable  by  dividing  the 
nerve  in  a  living  animal,  and  are  illustrated  by  cases  of  its 

VLoNOET,  Traite  d<  physloiogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  664. 

•  Chacyeau,  Reclierches  physiologiques  but  Vorigine  apparenie  et  aur  Vorigina 
ridle  des  nerft  moteurs  trcmiens. — Journal  de  la  pkytiologie^  Paris,  1862,  tome 
▼.,  p.  274. 
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paralysis  in  the  human  subject.  Heroert  Mayo  was  one  of 
the  first  to  experiment  upon  this  nerve  in  animels  living  or 
just  killed,  but  his  observations  were  made  chiefly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  movements  of  the  iris/  Bernard,*  Longet," 
and  aU  others  who  have  divided  the  nerve  in  living  animals, 
are  agreed  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  following  its  sec- 
tion, which  depend  upon  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
These  phenomena  are  as  follows : 

!•  Falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  blepharoptosis. 

2,  External  strabismus,  immobility  of  the  eye,  except 
outward,  inability  to  rotate  the  eye  on  its  antero-posterior 
axis  in  certain  directions,  with  slight  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
ball. 

3.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
terference with  the  movements  of  the  iris. 

The  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  constantly  observed 
after  division  of  the  nerve  in  living  animals,  and  always  fol- 
lows its  complete  paralysis  in  the  human  subject.  An  ani- 
mal in  which  the  nerve  has  been  divided  cannot  raise  the  lid, 
but  can  approximate  the  lids  more  closely,  by  a  voluntary 
effort.  In  the  human  subject,  the  falling  of  the  lid  gives  to 
the  face  a  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  expression.  The 
complete  loss  of  power  shows  that  the  levator  palpebrsB  su- 
perioris  muscle  depends  upon  the  third  nerve  entirely  for  its 
motor  filaments.  In  pathology,  external  strabismus  is  very 
frequently  observed  without  falling  of  the  lid,  the  filament 
distributed  to  the  levator  muscle  not  being  affected. 

*  Mato,  Anatamieal  and  Physidoffical  Commentaries^  Number  ii.,  London, 
1828,  p.  5 ;  and,  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology^  London,  1827,  p.  294. 

'  BzRNARD,  Lemons  sur  la  pkysioloffie  et  la  paihologie  du  systhne  nerveuXy  Paris, 
1868,  tome  iL,  p.  204,  et  seq. 

Bernard  gives  the  following  directions  for  division  of  the  third  nerve  in  the 
rabbit :  A  small  steel  hook  is  introduced  along  the  external  wall  of  the  orbit 
into  the  middle  temporal  fossa.  With  the  hook  the  nerve  is  caught  at  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  fold  of  the  dura  mater,  which  is  attached  to  the  sella  tur- 
cica, and  torn  across.  In  this  operation,  there  are  generally  evidences  of  pain 
from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  as  it  is  touched  by  the  instrument 

*Loc,ciL 
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The  external  Btrabifimus  and  the  immobility  of  the  eye- 
ball except  in  an  outward  direction  are  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  internal,  superior,  and  inferior  recti  muscles,  the  external 
rectus  acting  without  its  antagonist ;  a  condition  which  re- 
quires no  further  explanation.  These  points  are  well  illus- 
trated by  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  nerve  in  rabbits. 
K  the  head  of  the  animal  be  turned  inward,  exposing  the 
eye  to  a  bright  light,  the  globe  will  turn  outward,  by  the 
action  of  the  external  rectus ;  but  if  the  head  be  turned  out- 
ward, the  globe  remains  motionless.* 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  note  the  effects  of  paralysis  of 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  which  is  also  supplied  by  the 
third  nerve.  This  muscle,  acting  from  its  origin  at  the  infe- 
rior and  internal  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  base  of 
the  orbit  to  its  attachment  at  the  inferior  and  external  part 
of  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball,  gives  to  the 
globe  a  movement  of  rotation  on  an  oblique,  horizontal  axis, 
downward  and  backward,  directing  the  pupil  upward  and 
outward.  When  this  muscle  is  paralyzed,  the  superior 
.  oblique,  having  no  antagonist,  rotates  the  globe  upward  and 
inward,  directing  the  pupil  downward  and  outward..  The 
action  of  the  oblique  muscles  is  observed  when  we  move  the 
head  alternately  toward  one  shoulder  and  the  other.  In  the 
human  subject,  when  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  on  one  side 
is  paralyzed,  the  eye  cannot  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  movements  of  the  head,  as  it  does  upon  the  sound  side, 
so  as  to  keep  the  pupil  fixed,  and  the  patient  has  double 
vision.' 

When  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the  external 
rectus  and  superior  oblique,  are  paralyzed,  as  they  are  by  sec- 
tion of  the  third  nerve,  the  globe  is  slightly  protruded,  simply 
by  the  relaxation  of  most  of  its  muscles.  An  opposite  action 
is  easily  observed  in  a  cat  with  the  facial  nerve  divided,  bo 
that  it  cannot  close  the  lids.    "When  the  cornea  is  touched, 

1  Berkard,  loc.  ciL 

*  liONGiT,  Train  de  physidoffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  666. 
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all  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  four  recti,  act  to  draw 
the  globe  into  the  orbit,  which  allows  the  lid  to  fall  slight- 
ly, and  projects  the  little  membrane  which  serves  as  a  third 
eyelid  in  these  animals. 

Observations  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  third 
nerve  npon  the  movements  of  the  iris  have  not  been  so  sat- 
isfactory in  their  results  as  those  relating  to  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  this  nerve  sends  a 
filament  to"  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
that  from  this  ganglion,  the  short  ciliary  nerves  take  their 
origin  and  pass  to  the  iris.  The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
system  receive  branches  both  from  motor  and  sensory  nerves 
belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  While  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  division  of  the  third  nerve  affects  the  move- 
ments of  the  iris,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  be  a 
direct  influence,  or  an  influence  exerted  primarily  upon  the 
ganglion,  not,  perhaps,  differing  from  the  general  effects 
upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  that  follow  destruction  of 
their  branches  of  communication  with  the  motor  nerves. 
As  yet  we  know  little  of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  the  sympathetic  system;  bnt  some  of 
the  researches  of  Bernard  into  the  influence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  npon  the  salivary  secretion  show  that  the 
submaxUlary  ganglion,  at  least,  becomes  paralyzed,  or  loses 
its  influence  over  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland, 
after  it  has  been  separated  for  a  certain  time  from  the  cere- 
bro-spinal system.*  These  considerations,  however,  belong 
more  properly  to  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  most  important  experimental  observations  with  re- 
gard to  the  influence  of  the  third  nerve  on  the  iris  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Herbert  Mayo  made  experiments  on  thirty  pigeons, 
living  or  just  killed,  upon  the  action  of  the  optic,  the  third, 
and  the  fifth  nerves  on  the  iris.     He  states  that  when  the 

>  Bernard,  Reeherehes  expSrimeniales  sur  les  nerfs  voiculairfs  ei  eatorifigveB,^- 
Jcumal  de  la  phytidlogiey  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  409. 
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third  nerves  are  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity  in  a  living 
pigeon,  the  pupils  become  fully  dilated,  and  do  not  contract 
on  the  admission  of  intense  light;  and,  when  the  same 
nerves  are  pinched  in  the  living  or  dead  bird,  the  pupils  are 
contracted  for  an  instant  on  each  injury  of  the  nerves.  The 
same  results  follow  division  or  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves 
under  similar  conditions ;  but  when  the  third  nerves  have 
been  divided,  no  change  in  the  pupil  ensues  on  irritating 
the  entire  or  divided  optic  nerves.' 

The  above  experiments  are  accepted  by  nearly  all  physio- 
logical writers ;  and  the  assumption  is  that  the  third  nerves 
animate  the  muscular  fibres  that  contract  the  pupil,  the  con- 
traction produced  by  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves  being  re- 
flex in  its  character.  Later  observers,  however,  have  carried 
their  experiments  somewhat  further.  Longet  divided  the 
motor  oculi  and  the  optic  nerve  upon  the  right  side.  He 
found  that  irritation  of  the  central  end  of  the  divided  op- 
tic nerve  produced  no  movement  of  the  pupil  of  the  side 
upon  which  the  motor  oculi  4iad  been  divided,  but  caused 
contraction  of  the  iris  upon  the  other  side.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that,  in  amaurosis  affecting  one  eye, 
the  iris  on  the  affected  side  will  not  contract  under  the  stim- 
.ulus  of  light  applied  to  the  same  eye,  but  will  act  when  the 
uniujured  eye  is  exposed  to  the  light,  farther  illustrates  the 
reflex  action  which  takes  place  through  these  nerves." 

The  reflex  action  by  which  the  iris  is  contracted  is  not 
instantaneous,  like  most  of  the  analogous  phenomena  ob- 
served in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  its  operations  are 
rather  characteristic  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  the  non- 
striated  muscular  tissue.  It  has  been  found,  also,  by  Ber- 
nard, in  experiments  upon  rabbits,  that  the  pupil  is  not 
immediately  dilated  after  division  of  the  third  nerve.  The 
method  employed  by  Bernard,  introducing  a  hook  into  the 

1  Mato,  Anatomical  and  Phytiohgical  Commentaries,  Number  ii.,  London^ 
1828,  p.  4. 

*  Longet,  TraHU  de  phytujhgi^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ill,  p.  666. 
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middle  temporal  fossa  througli  the  orbit  and  tearing  the 
nerve,  can  hardly  be  accomplished  without  touching  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  which  produces  intense  pain, 
and  is  always  followed  by  a  more  or  less  persistent  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil.  Several  hours  after  the  operation,  how- 
ever, the  pupil  is  generally  found  dilated,  and  may  slowly 
contract  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  the  light.  In  one  ex- 
periment, this  occurred  after  the  eye  had  been  exposed  for 
an  hour.  But  further  experiments  by  Bernard  /show  that 
although  the  pupil  contracts  feebly  and  slowly  under  the 
stimulus  of  light  after  division  of  the  motor  oculi,  it  will  di- 
late under  the  influence  of  belladonna,  and  can  be  made  to 
contract  by  operating  u])on  other  nerves.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example,  that  division  or  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve 
produces  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  takes  place  after 
division  of  the  third  nerve  as  well  as  before.  Section  6f  .the 
sympathetic  in  the  cervical  region  also  contracts  the  pupil, 
and  this  occurs  after  paralysis,  of  the  motor  oculi.*  These 
fects  show  that  the  third  nerve  is  not  the  only  one  capable 
of  acting  upon  the  iris,  and  that  it  is  not  the  sole  avenue  for 
the  transmission  of  reflex  influences. 

Bernard  also  found  that  galvanization  of  the  motor  oculi 
itself  did  not  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil,  but  this  re- 
sult followed  when  he  galvanized  the  ciliary  nerves  coming 
from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.*  Chauveau  states,  that  in 
experiments  upon  horses,  he  has  not  observed  contraction  of 
the  pupil  following  galvanization  of  the  motor  oculi,  though 
he  has  sometimes  seen  it  in  rabbits.'  At  all  events,  contrac- 
tion is  by  no  means  constant ;  and  when  it  occurs,  it  prob- 
ably depends  upon  stimulation  of  the  ciliary  nerves  them- 
selves or  irritation  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  and 
not  upon  stimulation  of  the  trunks  of  the  third  pair. 

^  Bernard,  Bydhne  nerveuz^  Paris,  1858,  tome  li,  p.  201,  et  teg, 

*  Op  at,  p.  211. 

•  Chauteau,  JUehercJies  physidogiques  sur  Vorigine  appararte  H  sur  Vorigi'M 
rkiU  da  ner/s  moteun  eranieru, — Journal  de  la  phytiologie,  Paris,  1862,  tome 
T.,  p.  274. 
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The  movements  of  the  iris  will  be  treated  of  again,  in 
connection  with  the  physiology  of  vision ;  but  we  may  here 
allude  to  an  interesting  fact  observed  by  Miiller,  which  re- 
lates to  the  action  of  the  motores  oculorum.  When  the  eye 
is  turned  inward  by  a  voluntary  effort,  the  pupil  is  always 
contracted ;  and  when  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  made  to 
converge  strongly,  as  in  looking  at  near  objects,  the  contrac- 
tion is  very  great.* 

The  following  case,  kindly  sent  for  examination  by  Dr. 
Althof,  of  the  New  York  Eye  Infirmary,  illustrates,  in  the 
human  subject,  nearly  all  of  the  phenomena  following  pa- 
ralysis of  the  motor  oculi  communis  in  experiments  upon 
the  lower  animals : 

The  patient  was  a  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  nerve  upon  the  left  side.  There  was 
slight  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  complete  ptosis,  with  the 
pupil  moderately  dilated  and  insensible  to  ordinary  im 
pressions  of  light.  The  sight  was  not  affected,  but  there 
was  double  vision,  except  when  objects  were  placed  before 
the  eyes  so  that  the  axes  were  parallel,  or  when  an  object 
was  seen  with  but  one  eye.  The  axis  of  the  left  eye  was 
turned  outward,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  any  devia 
tion  upward  or  downward.  Upon  causing  the  patient  to 
incline  the  head  alternately  to  one  shoulder  and  the  other, 
it  was  evident  that  the  affected  eye  did  not  rotate  in  the 
orbit  but  moved  with  the  head.  This  seemed  to  be  a  case 
of  complete  and  uncomplicated  paralysis  of  the  third  nervo 

Patheticus^  or  TrocJdearia  {Fourth  Nerve). 

Except  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  motor  oculi  com- 
munis upon  the  iris,  the  patheticus  is  to  be  classed  with  the 
other  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball.  Its  physiology  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  resolves  itself  into  the  action  of  a  single 
muscle,  the  superior  oblique.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, only  to  describe  its  origin,  distribution,  and  connections. 
*  M&LLKR,  Elemenia  of  Phy^iology^  London,  1840,  vol  i.,  p.  827. 
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Physiological  Anatomy. — The  apparent  origin  of  tlie 
patheticus  is  from  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  Ac- 
cording to  Yulpian,  the  deep  roots,  which  are  covered  by 
an  extremely  thin  laycJr  of  nerve-substance,  can  be  traced, 
passing  from  without  inward,  to  the  following  parts  :  One 
filament  is  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  peduncles;  other 
filaments  pass  from  before  backward  into  the  valve  of  Vi- 
eussens and  are  lost,  and  a  few  pass  into  the  frenulum ;  a 
few  filaments  pass  backward  and  are  lost  in  the  corpora 
quadrigemina ;  but  the  greatest  number  pass  to  the  median 
line  and  decussate  with  corresponding  filaments  from  the 
opposite  side.  Yulpian  states  that  this  decussation  is  quite 
as  distinct  as  that  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to  follow  fibres  across 
the  median  line  on  either  side.*  The  decussation  of  the 
fibres  of  origin  of  the  fourth  nerves  has  the  same  physio- 
logical significance  as  the  decussation  of  the  roots  of  the 
third. 

From  this  origin,  the  patheticus  passes  into  the  orbit  by 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  is  distributed  to  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  cavernous  sinus,  it 
receives  branches  of  communication  from  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  fifth,  but  these  are  not  closely  united  with  the 
nerve.  A  small  branch  passes  into  the  tentorium,  and  one 
joins  the  lachrymal  nerve,  these,  however,  being  exclusively 
sensitive  and  coming  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
fifth.'    It  also  receives  a  few  filaments  from  the  sympathetic. 

Properties  <md  Functions  of  the  PatUeticus. — ^Direct  ob- 
servations upon  the  patheticus  in  living  animals  have  shown 
that  it  is  motor,  and  its  galvanization  excites  contraction  of 
the  superior  oblique  muscle  only.     These  facts  have  been 

1  VcLPiAK,  Enai  wr  Vwxg%M  dt  pliuieurs  paire$  det  nerfa  cnmienMy  Thke^ 
Farifl,  1858,  p.  16. 

*  Sapfet,  Traiti  d^anatwnie  descriptive^  Paris,  1862,  tome  il,  p.  209. 
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ascertained  by  Longet*  and  by  Chauveau."  The  question 
of  the  function  of  the  nerve,  therefore,  resolves  itself  sim- 
ply into  the  mode  of  action  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle. 
This  muscle  arises  just  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  optic 
foramen,  passes  forward,  along  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit 
at  its  inner  angle,  to  a  little  cartilaginous  ring  which  serves 
as  a  pulley.  From  its  origin  to  this  point  it  is  muscular. 
Its  tendon  becomes  rounded  just  before  it  passes  through 
the  pulley,  where  it  makes  a  sharp  curve,  passes  outward 
and  slightly  backward,  and  becomes  spread  out  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  globe  at  the  superior  and  external  part  of  its 
posterior  hemisphere.  It  acts  upon  the  eyeball  from  the 
pulley  at  the  upper  and  inner  portion  of  the  orbit  as  the 
fixed  point,  and  rotates  the  eye  upon  an  oblique,  horizontal 
axis,  from  below  upward,  from  without  inward,  and  from 
behind  forward.  By  its  action,  the  pupil  is  directed  down- 
ward and  outward.  It  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  the  in- 
ferior oblique,  the  action  of  which  has  been  described  in 
connection  with  the  motor  oculi  communis.  "When  the  pa- 
theticus  is  paralyzed,  the  eyeball  is  immovable,  as  far  as 
rotation  is  concerned ;  and  when  the  head  is  moved  toward 
the  shoulder,  the  eye  does  not  rotate  to  maintain  the  globe 
in  the  same  relative  position,  and  we  have  double  vision.* 

Motor  Ocvli  KdemuSj  or  Abducena  {Sixth  Nerve). 

Like  the  patheticus,  the  motor  oculi  extemus  is  distrib- 
uted to  but  a  single  muscle,  the  external  rectus.  Its  uses, 
therefore,  are  apparent  from  a  study  of  its  properties  and 
distribution. 

Physiological  Anatomy, — The  apparent  origin  of  the 
sixth  nerve  is  from  the  groove  which  separates  the  anterior 

1  LoNOET,  TraitJk  de  phi^nolo^e,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  669. 

•  Chauteau,  Recherchet  pkytklogiques  ntr  Vorigine  apparanU  d  tur  VorigtM 
rUUe  des  nerfa  mo(eur»  cranieiu. — Jounud  de  la  phytiologiej  Paris,  1862,  tome  v., 
p.  276. 

>  See  page  130. 
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corpus  pyramidale  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  medulla  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  pons  next  the  groove.  Its  origin  at 
this  point  is  by  two  roots :  an  inferior,  which  is  the  larger, 
and  comes  from  the  corpus  pyramidale ;  and  a  superior  root, 
sometimes  wanting,  which  seems  to  come  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pons.  All  anatomists  are  agreed  that  the 
deep  fibres  of  origin  of  this  nerve  pass  to  the  gray  matter 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Yulpian  has  followed 
these  fibres  to  within  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  of  the  me- 
dian line,  but  could  not  trace  them  beyond  this  point.*  It 
is  not  known  that  the  fibres  on  the  two  sides  decussate. 

From  this  origin,  the  nerve  passes  into  the  orbit  by  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  and  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  cavernous  sinus, 
it  anastomoses  with  the  sympathetic  through  the  carotid 
plexus  and  Meckel's  ganglion.  It  also  receives  sensitive 
filaments  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth.  It  is 
stated  by  Longet,*  Sappey,**and  others,  that  this  nerve  occar 
sionaUy  sends  a  smaU  filament  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion ; 
and  it  is  supposed  by  Longet  that  this  branch,  which  is  ex- 
ceptional, exists  in  those  cases  in  which  paralysis  of  the  mo- 
tor oculi  communis,  which  usually  furnishes  aU  the  motor 
filaments  to  this  ganglion,  is  not  attended  with  immobility 
of  the  iris. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Motor  Oculi  Extemus. 
— ^Direct  experiments,  the  most  satisfactory  being  those  of 
Iionget*  and  of  Chauveau,'  have  shown  that  the  motor  oculi 
conmiunis  is  entirely  insensible  at  its  origin,  its  stimulation 
producing  contraction  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  and  no 

*  VuLPiAN,  Emti  tur  Vorigine  de  plusmtra  pairea  des  ner/s  rachidiem^  Thke, 
Paris,  1858,  p.  29. 

«  LoKOBT,  TraUi  de phyaioloffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  561. 

*  Sappbt,  TraiU  d'anaUmde  deaeriptive^  Paris,  1852,  tome  ii.,  p.  249. 
^  Longet,  op.  ciL,  tome  ill,  p.  660. 

»  Chauvkau,  op,  cU.'^ourrud  de  la  phi^iotogie,  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  2Y6. 
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pain.  The  same  experiments  illustrate  the  ftmetion  of  the 
nerve,  inasmuch  as  its  irritation  is  followed  by  powerful  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  and  deviation  of  the  eye  outward. 
Division  of  the  nerve  in  the  lower  animals  or  its  paralysis 
in  the  human  subject  is  attended  with  internal,  or  converg- 
ing strabismus,  from  the  unopposed  action  of  the  internal 
rectus  muscle. 

With  regard  to  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyeball, 
it  is  a  curious  fiict  that  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  that 
have  a  tendency  to  direct  the  pupil  inward  or  to  produce 
the  simple  movements  upward  and  downward ;  viz.,  the  in- 
ternal, inferior,  and  superior  recti^  are  animated  by  a  single 
nerve,  the  motor  oculi  communis,  this  nerve  also  supplying 
the  inferior  oblique ;  and  that  each  muscle  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  move  the  globe  so  as  to  direct  the  pupil  outward, 
except  the  inferior  oblique ;  viz.,  the  superior  oblique  and 
the  external  rectus,  is  supplied  by  a  special  nerve.  The 
various  movements  of  the  eyeball  will  be  studied  more 
minutely  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  vision. 
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CHAPTEE  V, 

MOTOB  NERVES  OF  THE  FACE. 

Nerre  of  mafltication  (the  small,  or  motor  root  of  the  fifth) — Physiological  anat- 
omy— ^Deep  origin^Distribution — ^Properties  and  functions  of  the  nerve 
of  mastication — ^Facial  nerre,  or  nerre  of  expression  (the  portio  dura  of  the 
eeventh) — ^Physiological  anatomy — Intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg — De- 
cussation of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  facial — ^Alternate  paralysis — Course 
and  distribution  of  the  facial — ^Anastomoses  with  sensitive  nerves — Summary 
of  the  anastomoses  and  distribution  of  the  facial — ^Properties  and  functions 
of  the  facial — ^Functions  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  within  the  aqueduct 
of  FaUopius — ^Functions  of  the  chorda  tympani — Influence  of  various 
branches  of  the  facial  upon  the  movements  of  the  palate  and  uvula — ^Func- 
tions of  the  external  branches  of  the  facial 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  face  are,  the  small,  or  molor 
root  of  the  fifth,  and  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  or  the 
facial.  The  first  of  these  nerves  is  distributed  to  the  deep 
muscles,  those  concerned  in  the  act  of  mastication,  and  the 
second,  the  facial,  supplies  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  nerve  of  expression.  These 
nerves  are  not  so  simple  in  their  anatomy  and  physiology  as 
the  motor,  nerves  of  the  eyeball.  The  nerve  of  mastication, 
at  its  origin,  is  deeply  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
is  exposed  and  operated  upon  with  difficulty.  It  passes  out 
of  the  cranium,  closely  united  with  one  of  the  great  sensitive 
branches  of  the  fifth,  and  its  distribution  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully studied  by  experiments  in  which  it  is  divided  in  the 
cranial  cavity.  The  origin  of  the  facial  is  also  reached  with 
great  difficulty.  It  communicates  with  other  nerves,  and 
its  physiology  has  been  most  satisfactorily  studied  by  di- 
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viding  it  at  its  origin  or  in  different  portions  of  its  course. 
In  treating  of  these  nerves,  we  shall  first,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  study  their  properties  at  tlieir 
roots,  noting  the  phenomena  following  their  galvanization 
and  section.  It  will  be  necessary,  also,  to  describe  tlieir  ori- 
gin and  distribution,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  dissec- 
tioD. 

Nerve  of  MasUcation  {the  SmaUy  or  Motor  Boot  of  ike 

Fifth). 

The  motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  entirely  distinct  from 
its  sensitive  portion,  until  it  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity 
by  the  foramen  ovale.  It  is  then  closely  united  with  the 
inferior  maxillaiy  branch  of  the  large  root ;  but  at  its  origin 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  motor,  and  its  section  in  the  cranial 
cavity  has  demonstrated  its  distribution  to  a  particular  set 
of  muscles. 

Physiological  Anatomy. — The  apparent  origin  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  pons  Varolii. 
The  small,  or  motor  root  arises  from. a  point  a  little  higher 
and  nearer  the  median  line  than  the  large  root,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  few  fibres  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
pons.  The  most  satisfactory  investigations  with  regard  to 
the  deep  origin  of  the  small  root  are  those  of  Vulpian.  Ac- 
cording to  this  observer,  the  dissections  should  be  made  after 
the  specimen  has  been  kept  in  alcohol  for  about  fifteen  days, 
and  before  the  parts  are  thoroughly  hardened.  At  the  point 
of  apparent  origin,  the  small  root  presents  from  six  to  eight 
rounded  filaments.  If  a  thin  layer  of  the  pons  covering 
these  filaments  be  removed,  the  roots  will  be  found  pene- 
trating its  substance,  becoming  flattened,  passing  under  the 
superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  and  going  to  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  At  this  point,  they  change 
their  direction,  passing  now  from  without  inward,  and  from 
behind  forward  toward  the  median  line,  the  fibres  diverging 
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rapidly.  The  posterior  fibres  pass  to  the  median  line,  and 
Viilpian  has  seen  certain  of  these  decussate  with  fibres  from 
the  opposite  side.  The  anterior  fibres  pass  toward  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  and  are  lost.  The  fibres  become  changed  in 
tlieir  character  when  they  are  followed  inward  beyond  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Here  they  lose  their 
white  color,  become  gray,  and  present  numerous  globules  of 
gray  substance  between  their  filaments.* 

From  the  origin  above  described,  the  small  root  passes 
beneath  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  from  which  it  sometimes, 
though  not  constantly,  receives  a  filament  of  communication, 
lies  behind  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  large  root, 
and  passes  out  of  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen  ovale. 
Within  the  cranium,  the  two  roots  are  distinct ;  but  after  the 
small  root  passes  through  the  foramen,  it  is  united  by  a  mu- 
tual interlacement  of  fibres  with  the  sensitive  branch.* 

The  course  of  the  motor  root  pf  tlie  fifth  possesses  little 
physiological  interest.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  connection  to 
note  that  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  made  up  of  the  motor 
root  and  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  sensitive  root, 
just  after  it  passes  out  by  the. foramen  ovale,  divides  into 
two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  branch, 
which  is  the  smaller,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  motor 
filaments,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
It  gives  off  five  branches.  The  first  of  these  passes  to  be 
distributed  to  the  masseter  muscle,  in  its  course  occasionally 
giving  off  a  small  branch  to  the  temporal  muscle  and  a  fila- 
ment to  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  maxillary  with  the 
temporal  bone.  The  two  deep  temporal  branches  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  temporal  muscle.  The  buccal  branch  sends 
filaments  to  the  external  pterygoid  and  to  the  temporal 
muscle,  and  a  small  branch  is  distributed  to  the  inter- 
nal pterygoid  muscle.     From  the  posterior  branch,  which 

*  VcuiAS,  JSsaai  tur  Vorigine  de  plusieura  paires  des  nerfs  cranierUy  771^ 
Piria,  1853,  p.  21. 

*  SjlPpet,  TraiiS  d'anaUmie  deseriptive^  Paris,  1852,  tome  ii.,  p.  283. 
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is  chiefly  sensitive,  but  contains  some  motor  filaments, 
branches  are  sent  to  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  to  the  an- 
terior belly  of  the  digastric.  In  addition,  the  motor  branch 
of  the  fifth  sends  filaments  to  the  tensor  muscles  of  the  ve- 
lum palati. 

The  above  description  shows,  in  general  terms,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerve  of  mastication,  without  taking  into 
consideration  its  various  anastomoses,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  with  the  facial.  Physiological  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  buccinator  muscle  receives  no  motor 
filaments  from  the  fifth,  but  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  facial. 
Mayo  found  that  pinching  the  branch  of  the  fifth  wliich 
penetrates  the  buccinator  muscle  produced  no  action  upon 
it.*  Longet  has  galvanized  the  buccal  branch  of  the  fifth 
without  producing  contraction  of  this  muscle,  which  always 
contracts  upon  galvanizing  the  facial.'  The  buccal  branch 
of  the  fifth  sends  motor  filaments  only,  to  the  external  ptery- 
goid and  the  temporal,  its  final  branches  of  distribution  be- 
ing sensitive  and  going  to  integument  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

In  another  volume  we  have  given  a  table  pf  the  muscles 
of  mastication,  with  a  description  of  their  Action."  It  will 
be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  following  muscles  depress 
the  lower  jaw ;  viz.,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric, 
the  mylo-hyoid,  the  genio-hyoid,  and  the  platysma  myoides. 
Of  these,  the  digastric  and  the  mylo-hyoid  arc  animated  by 
the  motor  root  of  the  fifth ;  the  genio-hyoid  is  supplied  by 
filaments  from  the  sublingual ;  and  the  platysma  myoides,  by 
branches  from  the  facial  and  from  the  cervical  plexus.  All 
of  the  muscles  which  elevate  the  lower  jaw  and  move  it  lat- 
erally and  antero-posteriorly ;  viz.,  the  temporal,  masseter, 
and  the  internal  and  external  pterygoids,  the  muscles  most 

*  Mato,  Jnalomical  and  Phymlogioal  CommentarieBy  Number  ii.,  London, 
1828,  p.  8. 

«  LoNGKT,  TraiU  de  phyBidogie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  668. 
■  See  vol  it,  Digestion,  p.  14V,  d  8eq, 
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actively  concerned  in  mastication,  are  animated  by  the  mo- 
tor root  of  the  fifth. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Nerve  of  Masticatioii. — 
The  anatomical  distribution  of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve  points  at  once  to  its  function.  Charles  Bell,  whose 
ideas  of  the  nerves  were  derived  almost  entirely  from  their 
anatomy,  called  it  the  nerve  of  mastication,  in  1821,  though 
he  docs  not  state  that  any  experiments  were  made  with  re- 
gard to  its  function.*  All  anatomical  and  physiological 
writers  since  that  time  have  adopted  this  view.  It  would  be 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  galvanize  the  root  in  the  cra- 
nial cavity  in  a  living  animal ;  but  its  galvanization,  prob- 
ably in  an  animal  just  killed,  has  been  shown  by  Longet, 
before  1842,  to  determine  very  marked  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw.'  Longet  states  in  his  work  on  physiology  that 
no  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  are  produced 
when  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  alone  is  galvanized.  The 
experiments  demonstrating  this  fact  were  made  on  horses 
and  dogs,  operating  upon  the  roots  of  the  nerves  after  re- 
moving the  cerebral  lobes."  Chauveau  also  found  that  gal- 
vanization of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth  produced  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  which  elevate  the  lower  jaw  sufficiently 
sudden  and  violent  to  break  sometimes,  in  old  horses,  little 
fi:tigments  from  the  irregular  surfaces  of  the  teeth.* 

The  above  experiments  are  suflScient  to  show  the  physio- 
logical properties  of  the  small  root,  which  is  without  doubt 
solely  a  nerve  of  motion. 

*  Bell,  On  the  Nerves ;  giving  an  Account  of  aome  ExperimenU  on  their 
Stntcture  and  Fundions^  which  lead  to  a  Kew  Arrangement  of  the  System, — 
Philosophical  TransadionSy  London,  1821,  Part  L,  p.  417. 

'  Longet,  Auatomie  et  phgaiologie  du  systeme  tierveuz,  Paris,  1842,  tome  ii., 
p.  190. 

*  LoMQKT,  Traits  de  physiologic^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  562. 

*  Chacteau,  JRecherches  physiologiquca  sur  Voriginc  apparanie  et  sur  Vorigine 
rieUe  des  nerfs  moteurs  craniens, — Journal  de  la  physiologies  Paris,  1862,  tome 
r.,  p.  276. 
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The  observations  upon  the  division  of  the  fifth  pair  in 
the  cranial  cavity,  made  by  Fodera,  Mayo,  Magendie,  Ber- 
nard, and  others,  are  most  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
functions  of  its  sensitive  branches,  and  wUl  be  referred  to  in 
detail  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  large  root.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  sensibility  following  section  of  the  entire 
nerve,  Bernard  has  noted  carefully  the  effects  of  division  of 
the  small  root,  which  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  operation. 
In  rabbits,  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  upon 
one  side,  and  the  consequent  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the 
unaffected  side  only,  produce,  a  few  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, a  remarkable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  incisor 
teeth.  As  the  teeth  in  these  animals  are  gradually  worn 
away  in  mastication  and  reproduced,  the  lower  jaw  being 
deviated  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  sound  side,  the 
upper  incisor  of  one  side  and  the  lower  incisor  of  the  other 
touch  each  other  but  slightly  and  the  teeth  are  worn  uneven- 
ly. This  makes  the  line  of  contact  between  the  four  incisora, 
when  the  jaws  are  closed,  oblique  instead  of  horizontal.*  We 
have  often  divided  the  fifth  pair  in  the  cranial  cavity  in  rab- 
bits, by  the  method  employed  by  Magendie  and  Bernard, 
and  have  repeatedly  verified  these  observations. 

There  is  little  left  to  say  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  in  addition  to  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  contained  in 
the  volume  on  digestion,*  except  as  regards  the  action  of  the 
filaments  sent  to  the  muscles  of  the  velum  palati.  In  deg- 
lutition, the  muscles  of  mastication  are  indirectly  involved. 
This  act  cannot  be  well  performed  unless  the  mouth  be 
closed  by  these  muscles.  When  the  food  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  tlie  velum  palati,  muscles  are  brought  into  action 
which  render  this  membrane  tense,  so  that  the  opening  is 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  alimentary  bolus.     These  muscles 

^  Bernard,  Lc^m  8ur  la  pJiyBiotogis  el  la  pathologie  du  8y9ttme 
Paris,  1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  100. 

*  See  vol.  iu,  Digestion,  p.  147,  et  aeq. 
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are  animated  by  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth.  This  nerve, 
then,  is  not  only  the  nerve  of  mastication,  animating  all  of 
the  muscles  concerned  in  this  act,  except  two  of  the  most 
unimportant  depressors  jof  the  lower  jaw  (the  genio-hyoid 
and  the  platysma  myoides),  but  it  is  concerned  indirectly  in 
deglutition. 

Facial  Nerve^  or  Nerve  of  Expression  {the  Portio  dura  of 
t?ve  Seventh). 

The  facial,  the  portio  dm*a  of  the  seventh  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  Willis,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  cranial  nerves.  Its  anatomical  relations  are  quite  intri- 
cate, and  its  communications  with  other  nerves, very  numer- 
ous. As  far  as  can  be  determined  by  experiments  upon 
living  animals,  this  nerve  is  exclusively  motor  at  its  origin  ; 
but  in  its  course  it  presents  anastomoses  with  the  sympa- 
thetic, with  branches  of  the  fifth,  and  with  the  cervical 
nerves,  undoubtedly  receiving  sensory  filaments.  While 
the  chief  physiological  interest  attached  to  this  nerve  de- 
pends upon  its  action  upon  muscles,  it  is  important  to  study 
its  origin,  distribution,  and  communications. 

Physiological  Analomy, — The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
has  its  apparent  origin  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  in  the  groove  between  the  olivary  and  the 
restiform  body,  just  below  the  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  its 
trunk  being  internal  to  the  trunk  of  the  portio  mollis,  or  au- 
ditory nerve.  It  is  separated  from  the  auditory  by  the  two 
filaments  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  intermediary 
nerve  of  Wrisberg,  or  the  jportio  inter  duram  et  mollem. 
As  this  little  nerve  joins  the  facial,  it  must  be  included  in 
its  root.    It  is  called  the  accessory  root  by  Sappey.* 

There  are  certain  pathological  considerations  which  ren- 
der the  deep,  or  real  origin  of  the  facial  a  question  of  the 

'  Sappet,  Traite  d^anatomie  descriptive^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  251. 
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greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  hemiplegia  from  in- 
jury of  the  substance  of  the  encephalon,  particularly  from 
haemorrhage,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  paralysis 
of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face.  It  has  been  observed 
that  in  certain  cases,  the  facial  paralysis  exists  upon  the 
same  side  as  the  hemiplegia,  the  side  opposite  to  the  cere- 
bral lesion,  while  in  others,  the  palsy  of  the  face  is  on  the 
same  side  as  the  lesion,  the  general  hemiplegia  being,  as 
usual,  upon  the  opposite  side.  To  explain  these  phenomena 
theoretically,  we  must  assume  that  in  some  cases,  the  brain- 
lesion  is  to  be  located  at  a  point  where  it  involves  the  fila- 
ments of  origin  of  the  facial,  following  them  from  without 
inward,  before  they  decussate,  which  would  produce  facial 
paralysis  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  and  none  on  the  side 
affected  with  general  hemiplegia  ;  while  in  other  cases,  the 
injury  to  the  brain  involves  the  roots  of  the  facial  after  they 
have  decussated,  when  the  paralysis  of  the  face  would  be  on 
the  same  side  as  the  paralysis  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  these  pathological  facts, 
with  their  theoretical  explanation,  correspond  with  anatomi- 
cal researches  into  the  real  origin  of  the  nerves. 

Many  anatomists  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  fibres  of 
the  facial  from  their  point  of  emergence  from  the  encepha- 
lon to  their  true  origin,  but  with  results  not  entirely  satis- 
factory.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  the  fibres  pass  inward,  with  one  or  two  deviations  from 
a  straight  course,  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where 
they  spread  out  and  become  fan-shaped.  In  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  certain  of  the  fibres  have  been  thought  to 
terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance,  and  others  have 
been  traced  to  the  median  line,  where  they  decussate  ;  the 
course  of  most  of  the  fibres,  however,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily established. 

It  is  evident,  from  physiological  experiments,  that  the 
decussation  of  the  fibres  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
itself  is  not  very  important.     Yulpian  has  made,  in  dogs 
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and  rabbits,  a  longitudinal  section  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
ventricle,  which  would  necessarily  have  divided  the  fibres 
passing  jfrom  one  side  to  the  other,  without  producing  nota- 
ble paralysis  of  the  facial  nerves  upon  either  side.*  This 
single  fact  is  suflBcient  to  show  that  the  main  decussation  of 
the  fibres  animating  the  muscles  of  the  face  takes  place,  if 
at  all,  at  some  other  point. 

The  following  curious  phenomenon,  however,  resulting 
fit)m  this  section,  was  noted  by  Vulpian :  He  found  that 
although  there  was  no  apparent  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle  of  the  eye  upon  either  side,  the  synchronism  of  the 
movements  of  the  two  muscles  seemed  to  be  destroyed.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  man,  and  in  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, there  is  an  involuntary  action  of  these  muscles  simul- 
taneously on  the  two  sides  in  winking.  After  a  longitudinal 
section  in  the  median  Kne  of  the  fioor  of  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle, the  animals  winked  with  either  eye  alternately,  or  with 
one  eye  for  a  time  without  closing  the  other,  but  there  was 
no  simultaneous  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  two  sides.' 

The  pathological  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  of  de- 
cussation of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  facial  have  long 
been  recognized.  They  are,  in  brief,  as  follows :  When 
there  is  a  lesion  of  the  brain-subatance  anterior  to  the  pons 
Varolii,  the  phenomena  due  to  paralysis  of  the  fecial  arc 
observed  on  the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia,  opposite  to  the 
Bide  of  injury  to  the  brain.  When  the  lesion  is  cither  in  the 
pons  or  below  it,  the  face  is  affected  on  the  same  side,  and* 
not  on  the  side  of  the  hemiplegia.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  hemiplegia  upon  one  side 
and  facial  paralysis  upon  the  other  is  regarded  as  indi- 
cating, with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  injury  to  the  brain 
lias  occurred  upon  the  same  side  as  the  facial  paralysis, 
either  in  or  posterior  to  the  pons  Varolii.     It  is  unnecessary 

'  VpLpiAN,  Zefotu  sur  la  phytioiogie  generale  el  comparie  du  tytt^me  nervewt^ 
Parig,  1866,  p.  480. 

•  VcLPiAN,  op.  ett,  p.  481. 
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to  enter  into  a  farther  discussion  of  these  facts,  which  are  ac- 
cepted by  nearly  all  writers  upon  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  may  be  regarded  as  settled ; '  and  the  only  question 
is,  how  fer  they  can  be  explained  by  the  anatomy  of  the  parts. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  focial 
have  been  traced  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where 
a  few  decussate,  but  the  rest  are  lost.  Ths  question  now  is, 
whether  or  not  the  fibres  pass  up  through  the  pons,  and  de- 
cussate above,  as  the  pathological  facts  just  noted  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Anatomical  researches  upon  this  point 
are  entirely  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  de- 
cussation has  never  been  clearly  demonstrated.  The  patho- 
logical observations,  nevertheless,  remain ;  and,  however  in- 
definite anatomical  researches  may  have  been,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  lesions  in  one-half  of  the  pons  affect  the  facial 
upon  the  same  side,  while  lesions  above  have  a  crossed  ac- 
tion. The  most  that  we  can  say  upon  this  point  is,  that  it 
is  a  reasonable  inference  from  pathological  facts  that  the 
nerves  decussate  anterior  to  the  pons. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  describe  in  a  general  way  the 
course  of  the  fibres  of  distribution  of  the  facial.  The  main 
root  of  the  facial,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  delicate  inter- 
mediary nerve  of  Wrisberg  pass  together  into  the  internal 
auditory  meatus.  At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  the  facial 
and  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  enter  the  aqueeductus  Fallopii, 
following  its  course  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  In  the  aqueduct,  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  pre- 
sents a  little  ganglioform  enlargement,  of  a  reddish  color, 
which  has  been  shown  to  contain  nerve-cells.'     The  main 

*  The  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  conBideration  of  these  pouits  to  the  re- 
cent standard  works  upon  practical  medicine.  The  most  complete  collection  of 
cases  of  the  so-called  alternate  paralysis  was  published  by  Gubler,  in  the  Oa- 
xdie  hehdomadaire  de  medecine  et  chirurgie^  Paris,  1866,  and  in  the  Tolumes  of 
the  same  journal  for  1868  and  1869.  A  characteristic  case  has  lately  been  re- 
ported by  Prof.  Hammond,  in  the  Journal  of  Ptychologiccd  Medicine,  New  York, 
3871,  vol  v.,  p.  14. 

•  Sappey,  Traiie  d'anaiomie  descriptive,  Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  264. 
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root  and  the  intermediary  nerve  then  unite  and  form  the 
common  trunk  of  the  focial,  which  emerges  from  the  cranial 
cavity  by  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

In  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  the  facial  gives  off  numerous 
branches,  as  follows : 

1.  The  large  petrosal  branch  is  given  off  from  the  gan- 
gKoform  enlargement,  and  goes  to  Meckel's  ganglion. 

2.  The  small  petrosal  branch  is  given  off  at  the  ganglio- 
form  enlargement,  or  a  very  short  distance  beyond  it,  and 
passes  to  the  otic  ganglion. 

3.  A  small  branch,  the  tympanic,  is  distributed  to  the 
stapedius  muscle. 

4.  The  chorda  tympani,  a  branch  of  great  physiological 
interest,  passes  through  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and 
joins  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division 
of  the  fifth  as  it  passes  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles, 
with  which  nerve  it  becomes  closely  united. 

5.  Opposite  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani, a  communicating  branch  passes  between  the  facial  and 
the  pneumogastric,  connecting  these  nerves  by  a  double  in- 
osculation. 

The  five  branches  above  described  are  given  off  in  the 
aquaeductus  Fallopii.*  The  following  branches  are  given  off 
after  the  nerve  has  emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity  : 

1.  Just  after  the  facial  has  passed  out  at  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen,  it  sends  a  small  communicating  branch  to  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  According  to  Sappey,  this  branch 
is  sometimes  wanting.* 

2.  The  posterior  auricular  nerve  is  given  off  by  the  facial 
a  little  below  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Its  superior  branch 
is  distributed  to  the  retrahens  aurem  and  the  attoUens  aurem, 

^  In  the  couree  of  the  facial  in  the  aqueduct,  two  branches  are  sometimes 
described,  one  going  to  the  auditory,  and  another  to  the  sympathetic  filaments 
accompanying  the  middle  meningeal  artery ;  but  their  existence  is  denied  bj 
many  anatomists. 

'  Sappey,  TraiiS  eTanaiomie  degcriptive^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  259. 
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In  its  course,  this  nerve  receives  a  communicating  branch 
of  considerable  size  from  the  cervical  plexus,  by  the  auricii- 
laris  magnus.  It  sends  some  filaments  to  the  integument. 
The  interior,  or  occipital  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is 
distributed  to  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle  and  to  the  integument. 

3.  The  digastric  branch  is  given  off  near  the  root  of  the 
posterior  auricular.  It  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  muscle.  In  its  course,  it  anastomoses  with 
filaments  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  From  the 
plexus  formed  by  this  anastomosis,  filaments  are  given  oft' 
to  the  digastric  and  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle. 

4.  Near  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  a  small  branch  is 
gi*/en  off,  which  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscle. 

5.  Near  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  or  sometimes  a  little 
Above  it,  a  long  and  exceedingly  delicate  branch  is  given  off, 
which  is  not  noticed  in  most  works  on  anatomy.  It  is  de- 
scribed, however,  by  Hirschfeld,  under  the  name  of  the  lin- 
gual branch.*  It  passes  behind  the  stylo-pharyngeal  muscle, 
and  then  by  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  In  its  course,  it  receives  one  or  two  branches  from 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  the 
original  branch  from  the  facial.  As  it  passes  to  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  it  anastomoses  again  by  numerous  filaments 
with  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  It  then  sends  filaments  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  finally  passes  to  tho 
stylo-glossus  and  the  palato-glossus  muscle. 

Having  given  oft'  these  branches,  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
passes  through  the  parotid  gland,  dividing  into  its  two  gi*eat 
terminal  branches. 

1.  The  temporo-facial  branch,  the  larger,  passes  upward 
and  forward  to  be  distributed  to  the  superficial  muscles  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  face ;  viz.,  the  attrahens  aurem,  the 

'  LuDOTic  Hirschfeld,  Traite  el  iconographie  du  aysthne  nerveux^  Paris,  1866, 
p.  206,  and,  AUm,  PI.  xxx.,  Figs.  2,  13. 
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frontal  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum, eorrugator  supercilii,  pyramidalis  nasi,  levator 
labii  Buperioris,  levator  labii  supcrioris  alseque  nasi,  the  dila- 
tors and  compressors  of  the  nose,  part  of  the  buccinator, 
the  levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  zygomatic  muscles.  In  its 
course,  it  receives  branches  of  communication  from  the  au- 
riculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  It 
joins  also  with  the  temporal  branch  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary and  with  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  In  its  course,  it 
thus  becomes  a  mixed  nerve,  and  is  distributed  in  part  to 
integument. 

2.  The  ccrvico-facial  nerve  passes  downward  and  forward 
to  supply  the  buccinator,  orbicularis  oris,  risorius,  levator 
labii  inferioris,  depressor  labii  inferioris,  depressor  anguli 
oris,  and  platysma. 

Summary  of  the  Anastomoses  and  Distinhiition  of  the 
Facial. — In  the  aquseductus  Fallopii,  filaments  of  communi- 
cation go  to  Meckel's  ganglion  and  the  otic  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic.  The  chorda  tympani  joins  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth.  A  branch  is 
also  sent  to  the  pneumogastric.  After  the  nerve  has  passed 
out  by  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  it  sends  a  communicating 
branch  to  the  glosso-pharj^ngeal,  and  receives  a  branch  from 
the  auricularis  magnus.  It  anastomoses,  also,  outside  of  the 
cranium,  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  In  the  course  of  the 
nerve,  it  receives  anastomosing  filaments  from  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  fifth. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  facial,  in  its  course,  receives  nu- 
merous filaments  from  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  face. 
Certain  of  its  fibres  of  distribution  go  to  integument. 

The  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  are  the  stapedius,  and 
probably  the  tensor  tympani,  of  the  internal  ear,  the  muscles 
of  the  extei-nal  ear,  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastric,  the  stylo-hyoid,  the  stylo-glossus,  and  the 
palato-glossus.  The  two  great  branches  of  distribution,  the 
temporo-facial  and  the  cervico-facial,  are  distributed  to  all  of 
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the  superficial  muscles  of  the  &ce,  leaTing  the  deep  muscles, 
or  the  muscles  of  mastication,  to  be  supplied  by  the  motor 
root  of  the  fifth.  In  addition,  it  supplies  in  part  the  platys- 
ma  myoides.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  buccal  branch 
of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth  is  not  distributed  to  the 
buccinator,  but  that  this  muscle  is  supplied  exclusively  by 
branches  from  the  facial.** 

PropeHies  and  Function  of  the  JFacial  Nerve. — ^It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  facial  is  the  motor  nerve  oi 
the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  and  that  its  division  pro- 
duces paralysis  of  motion  and  no  marked  effects  upon  sensa- 
tion. It  is  evident,  also,  from  the  numerous  communica- 
tions of  the  facial  with  the  fifth,  that  it  probably  contains  in 
its  course  sensitive  fibres.  Indeed,  all  who  have  operated 
upon  this  nerve  have  found  that  it  is  slightly  sensitive  after 
it  has  emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  of  great  importance  to  determine,  whether  or  not 
the  facial  be  endowed  with  sensibility  by  virtue  of  its  own 
fibres  of  origin.  The  main  root  is  evidently  from  the  motor 
tract,  resembles  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
is  distributed  to  muscles ;  but  this  is  joined  by  the  interme- 
diary nerve  of  Wrisberg,  which  presents  a  small  enlarge- 
ment, undoubtedly  containing  nerve-cells,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  ganglia  upon  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

If  the  facial  possess  any  sensibility  at  its  root,  it  is  but 
slight.  In  the  early  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  irrita- 
tion of  the  facial  exposed  in  an  ass  apparently  produced  no 
pain,*  but  the  roots  were  not  exposed  in  the  cranial  cavity. 
Magendie,  on  the  other  hand,  in  repeating  these  observa- 
tions, found  the  nerve  distinctly  sensitive.*    Longet,  and 

'  See  page  142. 

•  Bell,  On  the  Nerves^  etc. — Philosophical  Tranaaciiom^  London,  1821,  Part 
I.,  pp.  413,  418. 

'  Magendie,  Journal  de  phynologie,  Paris,  1822,  tome  !i.,  p.  67,  note. 
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most  Other  experimenters,  have  also  demonstrated  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  nerve  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial 
cavity/  except  the  inferior  branch,  in  which  Magendie  and 
athers  have  fomid  no  evidences  of  pain  on  irritating  it  in 
living  animals.'  Experiments  have  further  shown  that  the 
facial  derives  its  sensibility  in  greatest  part  from  the  fifth 
pair ;  for  section  of  the  latter  within  the  cranial  cavity  has 
been  found  by  Magendie  to  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the 
seventh.*  It  is  probable,  however,  from  other  experiments, 
by  Bernard,  that  the  pain  produced  by  section  of  the  fifth 
interfered  with  the  experiment,  and  that  a  part  of  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  facial  is  derived  from  a  communicating  branch 
from  the  pneumogastric.  Bernard  exposed  the  facial,  with 
this  communicating  branch,  and  found  it  sensitive ;  but  af- 
ter division  of  the  branch  from  the  pneumogastric,  which 
produced  considerable  pain,  the  sensibility  of  the  facial  was 
destroyed.* 

Direct  observations  upon  the  properties  of  the  facial  as  it 
penetrates  the  auditory  canal,  and  before  it  has  received  any 
anastomosing  branches  from  sensitive  nerves,  must  be  to  a 
certain  extent  unsatisfactory.  All  who  have  experimented 
upon  the  nerves  know  that  the  pain  and  depression  which 
attend  so  serious  an  operation  as  that  of  exposing  the  roots 
of  a  nerve  in  the  cranial  cavity  are  suflBcient  to  render  it 
doubtftil  whether  the  parts  be  in  a  condition  to  exhibit  a 
slight  degree  of  sensibility,  which  the  nerves  may  possess 
when  perfectly  normal.  Magendie  *  and  Bernard,'  who  have 
exposed  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  facial,  state  unreservedly 
that  they  are  absolutely  insensible  ;  but  Longet  very  justly 

1  LoNOET,  TVat/^  de  phtfldoloffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  667. 

*  Magexdie,  Lefons  tur  let  /onctions  ei  les  maladies  du  systeme  ntrveux^  Paris, 
lg41,  tome  ii.)  p.  181. 

'  Magendie,  op,  city  p.  222. 

^  BERNAiU),  Lemons  sur  la  pkyskiogie  ei  la  pathologie  du  aytt^me  nerveux^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  28. 

*  Magendie,  Syathne  nervevZy  Paris,  1841,  tome  ii.,  p.  208. 

*  Bernabd,  Sydhne  nerveuXy  Paris,  1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  28. 
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remarks  that  tlie  conditions  under  which  such  observations 
are  made  have  not  been,  in  his  hands,  sufficiently  favor- 
able to  admit  of  a  rigorous  conclusion  on  this  point.*  The 
testimony  of  direct  experimentation  is  in  favor  of  the  in- 
sensibility of  the  facial  at  its  origin.  It  is  true  that  the 
intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisbcrg  has  a  certain  anatomical 
resemblance  to  the  sensitive  nerves,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  its 
ganglioform  enlargement ;  but  direct  experiments  are  want- 
ing to  show  that  it  is  actually  sensitive.  In  view  of  this 
feet,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  conclusively  from  its  anatomi- 
cal characters  alone. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  consider  the  functions  of 
the  facial  will  be  to  take  up  seriatim  the  properties  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  different  branches. 

^Functions  of  the  Branches  of  the  Fa/nal  within  the  Aque- 
duct of  FaRopius. — ^The  first  branch,  the  large  petrosal,  is 
the  motor  root  of  Meckel's  ganglion.  This  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic  system.  The 
second  branch,  the  small  petrosal,  is  one  of  the  motor  roots 
of  the  otic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  thought  by 
Longet  that  this  branch  simply  passes  through  the  ganglion 
to  be  distributed  to  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  This  au- 
thor regards  the  small  petrosal  and  the  tympanic  branch  of 
the  facial  as  branches  exclusively  furnished  by  the  interme- 
diary nerve  of  Wrisberg,  which  he  considers  as  the  nerve  of 
the  tympanum,  and  has  called  the  "  tympanic  motor  nerve." 
This,  however,  is  advanced  as  a  mere  supposition,  not  en- 
tirely proven  by  experiments.'  The  third  branch,  the  tym- 
panic, is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  stapedius  muscle. 
The  second  and  third  branches  will  be  again  considered  in 
connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  internal  ear. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Savart,'  paralysis  of  the 

*  LoNOET,  Traite  de  physioloffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  667. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  679. 

*  Say  ART,  Hec/ierches  sur  les  tuaget  de  la  membrane  du  tympan  et  de  Vareille 
externe. — Journal  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  204. 
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tensor  tympani  should  produce  an  increased  susceptibility 
of  the  ear  to  ordinaiy  sonorous  vibrations.  Contrary  to 
what  might  be  supposed,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  vibrates  most  intensely  when  it  is 
relaxed,  the  vibration  being  much  less  when  it  is  rendered 
tense  by  the  action  of  the  large  muscle  of  the  malleus.  This 
view  is  accepted  by  Miiller,  who  repeated  and  extended  the 
experiments  of  Savart.  Miiller  states  that  this  is  a  physical 
law  with  regard  to  membranes  of  the  extent  of  the  tympa- 
num.* It  is  farther  carried  out  by  certain  cases  of  paralysis 
of  the  facial  in  the  human  subject,  which  present,  among 
other  symptoms,  a  painful  sensibility  of  the  ear  to  powerful 
impressions  of  sound.  One  of  the  earliest  observed  and 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  case  of  Prof.  Eoux,  of 
Paris,  who  suiFered  from  a  temporary  facial  paralysis,  and 
who  noted  that  "  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  was  pain- 
fully sensible  even  to  slight  noises."'  This  symptom  has 
often  been  noted  in  facial  palsy.* 

Tlie  fourth  branch,  the  chorda  tympani,  is  so  important 
that  it  demands  special  consideration.  The  fifth  branch  is 
given- off  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani  and 
passes  to  the  pneumogastric,  to  which  nerve  it  probably  sup- 
plies motor  filaments.  We  have  already  seen,  in  studying 
the  properties  of  tha  roots  of  the  facial,  that  in  this  branch, 
sensory  filaments  pass  from  the  pneumogastric  and  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  sensory  connections  of  the  facial.* 

Functions  of  the  Chorda  Tympani. — This  branch  passes 
between  the  bones  of  the  ear  and  through  the  tympanic  cav- 
ity to  the  lingual  brancli  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division 
of  the  fifth,  which  it  joins  at  an  acute  angle,  between  the 
pterygoid  muscles.     It  has  been  a  question  whether  this 

*  McLLER,  Elements  of  Phynoto^^  London,  1843,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1256. 

*  Bell,  T/u  Kcrvaut  System^  London,  1844,  p.  329. 

'  Bernard,  Lemons  sur  la  phytfiologie  et  la  paUiologic  du  si/ttihne  ncrveux^  Fans, 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  114. 

*  See  page  168. 
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nerve  be  simply  enclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth  or  be  so  closely  connected  with  it  that  it  cannot 
be  traced  to  a  distinct  distribution.  Upon  this  point  we  are 
disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Sappey,  who,  as  the  result 
of  minute  dissections,  regards  the  union  as  complete,  ''  fibril 
to  fibril,"  As  regards  the  portion  of  the  facial  which  fur- 
nishes the  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  anatomically  whether  these  come  from  the 
main  root  or  from  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  as 
the  fibres  of  these  roots  are  closely  united  before  the  chorda 
tympani  is  given  off/ 

Concerning  the  general  properties  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani, it  is  curious  to  note  the  opposite  opinions  of  different 
physiologists ;  some  regarding  it  as  a  motor  nerve,  others 
as  purely  sensitive,  and  others  as  a  special  nerve  of  taste. 
When  we  come  to  analyze  the  actual  experimental  observa- 
tions upon  the  nerve,  it  is  seen  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  ordinary  motor  nerve ;  for  galvanization  of  the  root 
of  the  facial  before  this  branch  is  given  off,  and  careful  gal- 
vanization of  the  chorda  tympani  itself,  produce  not  the 
slightest  movement  in  the  tongue.'  The  operative  proced- 
ure necessary  to  expose  the  parts  is  so  severe  as  to  render 
obsei^vations  with  regard  to  its  sensibility  very  unsatisfec- 
tory.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  not  an  acutely  sen- 
sitive nerve  like  the  fifth,  or  like  certain  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric. 

The  only  questions  that  we  propose  to  consider  in  this 
connection  relate  to  the  functions  of  the  chorda  tympani  as 
a  nerve  of  gustation,  and  as  it  influences  the  secretion  of  the 
submaxillary  gland. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  chorda  tympani  upon  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tongue.  Without  citing  all  of  the  experi- 
ments and  pathological  observations  bearing  upon  this  ques- 

*  Sappet,  Trade  (Tanalomie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  268. 

•  LoNGET,  Traile  de  phyiiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ilL,  p.  681,  note. 
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tion,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury, 
in  wliich  the  root  of  the  facial  is  involved  so  that  the  chorda 
tympani  is  paralyzed,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  phenom- 
ena of  paralysis  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  there 
is  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  on  the 
side  corresponding  to  the  lesion.  Numerous  cases  of  this 
kind  are  quoted  in  works  on  physiology,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  gus- 
tation. 

In  1863,  we  had  under  observation,  for  several  months, 
a  soldier  who  received  a  gunshot-wound,  the  ball  passing 
through  the  head,  entering  just  above  the  ala  of  the  nose 
on  the  left  side  and  emerging  behind  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  right  temporal  bone.  The  wound  was  nearly  healed 
while  he  was  under  observation,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of 
complete  facial  paralysis  were  manifested  on  the  right  side. 
The  buccinator  and  the  orbicularis  oculi  were  completely 
paralyzed.  Vision  in  the  right  eye  was  slightly  impaired, 
but  was  improving.  The  hearing  was  perfect,  and  there 
were  no  abnormal  phenomena  except  those  apparently  due 
to  injury  of  the  facial.  The  sense  of  taste  was  entirely  abol- 
ished in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  on  the  right  side. 
Experiments  on  this  point  were  repeatedly  made  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  other  sapid  substances.  This  patient  was  ex- 
amined on  one  occasion  by  Prof.  Dalton,  and  was  exhibited 
in  two  successive  years  to  the  class  at  the  Bellcvue  Hospi- 
tal Medical  College,  when  the  above-mentioned  facts  were 
verified. 

Physiologists  have  observed  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tongue,  in  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,  fol- 
lowing section  of  the  root  of  the  facial  or  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani.  Some  observers,  it  is -true,  have  failed  to  note  the 
phenomena  satisfactorily,  and  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  real  origin  of  the  gustatory  fila- 
ments ;  but  the  fact  that  the  chorda  tympani  influences  the 
taste  can  hardly  be  doubted.     Adopting  this  view,  we  shaD 
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defer  the  full  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  chorda 
tympani  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  special  sense  of 
taste. 

Schiff^  in  1851,  was  the  first  to  note  the  influence  of  the 
chorda  tympani  upon  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary 
gland.  In  some  works  on  physiology,  the  experiments  of 
Ludwig  are  referred  to  as  the  first  upon  this  subject ; '  but 
Ludwig  only  noted  the  influence  upon  the  salivary  secre- 
tion, of  fllaments  going  to  the'  submaxillary  from  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth,  without  experimentally  demonstrating 
their  real  origin.'  In  the  experiments  of  Schifl^,  the  chorda 
tympani  was  exposed  and  the  flow  of  the  submaxillary  saliva 
noted.  Upon  division  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  flow  of 
saliva  was  momentarily  increased,  but  was  soon  arrested ; 
and  subsequently,  stimulation  of  the  gustatory  sense  failed 
to  induce  secretion,  as  it  does  when  the  nerve  is  intact.* 
Similar  experiments,  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  were 
made  by  Bernard,  in  the  following  way : 

The  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  was  exposed  in  a 
dog,  and  into  it  was  fixed  a  Silver  canula.  The  nervous 
filaments  going  to  the  gland  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  were  then  isolated.  A  little  vinegar  introduced  into 
the  mouth  caused  an  abundant  flow  of  saliva  from  the  tube. 
The  chorda  tympani  was  then  divided,  by  introducing  a 
sharp  instrument  through  the  membrane  into  the  tympanic 
cavity.  After  division  of  the  nerve,  the  introduction  of 
vinegar  into  the  mouth  failed  to  excite  the  salivary  secre- 
tion. From  this  and  similar  experiments,  Bernard  con- 
cludes that  the  chorda  tympani  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
submaxillary  gland.  After  having  arrested  the  secretion  by 
section  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  action  of  the  gland  was 

'  LoNOET,  IVaite  de  phyHologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  682. 

•  LuDWio,  Keue  Vertucke  uber  die  Beihilfe  der  Nerven  xur  SpeS^t^ahgon- 
derung, — ZeitMchrift  fur  rationelle  Jlediciuj  Heidelberg,  1861,  Ncue  Folge,  Bd.  L, 
S.  266,  et  seq. 

'  ScHiFF,  Lefons  8ur  la  physiologie  de  la  dige^tion^  Florence  et  Turin,  1867, 
tome  L,  p.  217. 
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induced  by  galvanization  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerve.* 
Section  of  the  facial  after  its  passage  out  of  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  did  not  arrest  the  action  of  the  parotid ;  but  section 
of  tlie  nerve  within  the  cranium  arrested  the  secretion,  both 
of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary.* 

These  observations  show  conclusively  that  the  facial, 
either  through  branches  from  its  proper  roots  or  its  fila- 
ments of  communication  with  other  nerves,  regulates  the 
secretion  of  at  least  two  of  the  salivary  glands ;  a  fact  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  another  volume.* 

Influence  of  Various  Branches  of  the  Facial  upon  the 
Movements  of  the  Palate  and  Uvula. — There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  filaments  from  the  facial  animate  certain  of  the 
movements  of  the  velum  palati  and  uvula.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that,  in  certain  cases  of  facial  paralysis,  the  palate 
upon  one  side  is  perfectly  flaccid  and  the  uvula  is  drawn  to 
the  opposite  side.  Montault  *  cites  a  case  of  this  kind,  and 
a  very  striking  example  is  given  in  full  by  Bernard ;  *  but 
these  phenomena  do  not  occur  unless  the  nerve  be  aftected 
at  its  root  or  within  the  aquseductus  Fallopii.  It  is  true 
that  the  uvula  is  frequently  drawn  to  one  side  or  the  other 
in  persons  unaffected  with  facial  paralysis,  as  was  observed 
by  Debrou,*  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  it  is  deviated 
as  a  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  in  some  instances.' 
These  facts,  however,  in  the  absence  of  direct  experiments, 
do  not  show  conclusively  that  the  facial  supplies  the  muscles 
of  the  soft  palate. 

>  Bebkard,  LeftmB  mr  la  phifsioloffie  et  lapaihologie  du  systkne  nerveux^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  148,  et  seq. 

*  Op.  cU,,  p.  165. 

*  See  voL  iii.,  Secretion,  p.  SI. 

*  Montault,  Dissertation  sur  VTikmiplkgie  facicde^  These^  No.  300,  Paris,  1881, 

*  Bernard,  Lemons  sur  la  phystologie  et  lapaUiologie  dusystkme  nerveux^  Parifl| 
1858,  tomeii.,p.  133. 

*  DxBROU,  Theses  de  Vecde  de  mSdecine,  Paris,  1841,  No.  266, 
'  LoNGET,  Traiti  de  pfiysiologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  676. 
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Direct  expenments  upon  the  roots  of  the  facial  haYe  not 
been  followed  by  uniform  results.  Debrou,  in  the  thesis 
just  referred  to,  mentions  one  experiment  in  which  galvani- 
zation  of  the  facial  within  the  cranial  caYity  produced  de- 
cided contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate ;  but  in  four 
others,  the  results  were  negatiYe.  Nuhn,  howcYer,  pro- 
duced contractions  of  these  muscles  by  galYanization  of  the 
nerYe  in  the  cranium  in  a  man  immediately  after  decapita- 
tion.* The  experiments  of  Bernard  upon  this  point  are  the 
most  conclusive ;  but  while  they  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  facial  animates  the  moYements  of  the  soft  palate,  they 
do  not  indicate  the  course  of  the  filaments  from  the  nerve 
to  the  muscles.  In  these  experiments,  made  in  connection 
with  M.  Davaine,  the  whole  of  the  velum  palati  was  exposed 
in  a  large-sized  dog,  by  cutting  through  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
trunk  of  the  glosso-pharyngcal  nerve  was  then  exposed  in  - 
the  neck,  near  its  point  of  emergence  at  the  posterior  fora- 
men lacerum,  and  the  animal  was  killed  by  section  of  the 
spinal  cord  just  below  the  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves.  This 
being  done,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  was  galvanized,  which  pro- 
duced violent  contractions  of  the  velum,  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  and  a  part  of  the  pharynx,  on  one  side.  The  nerve 
was  then  divided,  and  the  galvanization  applied  to  its  pe- 
ripheral end  without  producing  any  movement  in  the  velum. 
The  central  end  was  then  galvanized,  when  the  contractions 
were  as  vigorous  as  when  the  nerve  was  intact.  This  result 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  palate  following  galvanization  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal are  reflex  and  not  due  to  the  direct  action  of 
filaments  of  distribution  from  this  nerve.  In  a  second  ex- 
periment, the  parts  were  exposed  in  the  same  way,  and,  in 
addition,  the  facial  was  divided  upon  the  right  side  at  its  en- 
trance into  tlie  internal  auditory  canal.     The  glosso-pharyn- 

*  NuHN,  Vereuche  an  einem  EiUhaupielen  nebsi  erldutemden  Vermchen  em 
Thieren. — Zeitschrifl  fur  raiionelle  Medicin^  Heidelberg,  1858,  Neue  Folge,  Bd. 
iu.,  S.  129,  et  9€q. 
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geal  nerve  was  then  galvanized  upon  the  side  on  which  the 
fecial  had  been  divided,  with  the  effect  of  producing  move- 
ments of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  but  not  of  the  velum  palati 
itself.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  was  then  galvanized  upon  the 
side  on  which  the  facial  was  intact,  which  produced  move- 
ments of  the  velum  the  same  as  in  the  first  experiment. 
Galvanization  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  sublingual,  and  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  failed  to  produce  movements  of 
the  velum. 

"  The  first  experiment  proves  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  is  not  the  motor  nerve  of  the  velum  palati,  but  that  it 
induces  reflex  movements  by  the  excitation  which  it  trans- 
mits to  the  nervous  centre,  an  excitation  which  is  carried  to 
the  parts  by  another  nerve. 

"The  second  experiment  proves  that  the  reflex  move- 
ments of  the  velum  palati,  induced  by  the  excitation  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  are  in  part  transmitted  by  the  facial 
nerve,  the  movements  of  the  pillars  not  being  produced  by 
filaments  belonging  to  this  nerve."  * 

Bernard  also  noted  a  fact,  which  ha3  sometimes  been 
observed  in  cases  of  facial  paralysis,  that  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  deviated  after  section  of  the  facial ;  which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  a  filament  described  by  Hirsch- 
feld,  going  from  the  facial  to  the  tongue. 

As  we  before  remarked,  the  experiments  of  Bernard  do 
not  indicate  the  mode  of  communication  between  the  facial 
and  the  muscles  of  the  palate.  Longet  regards  the  filaments 
of  the  facial  which  influence  the  levator  palati  and  azygos 
uvulae  muscles  as  derived  from  the  large  petrosal  branch 
of  the  nerve,  passing  to  the  muscles  through  Meckel's  gan- 
glion, the  filaments  to  the  palato-glossus  and  the  palato- 
pharyngeus  being  given  off  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  but 
originally  coming  from  an  anastomosing  branch  of  the  facial. 
As  regards  the  branches  of  communication  from  the  glosso- 

'  Beehakd,  Lemons  sur  la  physiologie  et  la  patJtdogie  da  tyat^me  nerveux^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  iL,  p.  178. 
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pharyngeal,  Longet  mentions  a  preparation  by  Richet,  in 
the  musenm  of  the  £lcole  de  medecine^  of  Paris,  in  which 
branches  of  the  facial  on  one  side  passed  directly  to  the 
palato-glossus  and  the  palato-pharyngeus  without  any  con- 
nection with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve/  In  our  ana- 
tomical description  of  the  branches  of  the  facial,  we  liave 
already  noted  a  filament,  described  by  Hirschfeld,  which 
passes  to  the  stylo-glossu^  and  palato-glossus  muscles.' 
This  is  the  filament  affected  in  deviation  of  the  point  of  the 
tongue. 

In  view  of  the  pathological  examples  of  paralysis  of  the 
palate  and  uvula  in  certain  cases  of  facial  palsy,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  these  parts  upon 
galvanization  of  the  facial,  and  the  reflex  action  through  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  fecial,  there  can  be  little  jioubt 
that  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  uvula  are  animated  by 
filaments  derived  from  the  seventh  nerve.  The  effects  of 
paralysis  of  these  muscles  are  manifested  by  more  or  l^s 
difficulty  in  deglutition  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  ceilain 
words,  with  great  diflBiculty  in  the  expulsion  of  mucus  collect- 
ed in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  These 
points  are  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  facial  palsy,  with 
paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  palate,  cited  by  Bernard.' 

Functions  of  the  External  Branches  of  the  Facial, — The 
general  fiinction  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  going  to  tlie 
superficial  muscles  of  the  face  is  sufliciently  evident,  in  view 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  these  branch- 
es and  the  general  properties  of  the  nerve.  Throughout  the 
writings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  facial  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"respiratory  nerve  of  the  face."  It  is  now  recognized  as  the 
nerve  which  presides  over  the  movements  of  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  face,  not  including  those  directly  concerned 
in  the  act  of  mastication.    This  being  its  general  function,  it 

*  LoNOET,  op.  dt.^  tome  iii.)  p.  681.  *  See  page  160. 

'  Bernard,  op.  cit.^  tome  ii.,  p.  188. 
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is  easy  to  assign  to  each  of  what  may  be  termed  the  external 
branches  of  the  facial  its  particular  office. 

Just  after  the  nerve  has  passed  out  at  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen,  it  sends  to  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  the  communicat- 
ing branch,  the  functions  of  which  we  have  just  considered 
in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  palate. 

The  posterior  auricular  branch,  becoming  sensitive  by 
the  addition  of  filaments  from  the  cervical  plexus,  gives  sen- 
sihility  to  the  integument  on  the  back  part  of  the  ear  and 
over  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis.  muscle. 
It  animates  the  retrahens  and  the  attoUens  aurem,  muscles 
but  little  developed  in  man,  but  very  important  in  certain 
of  the  inferior  animals.  It  also  animates  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  occipito-frontalifl  muscle. 

The  branches  distributed  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  and  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle  simply  animate  these 
muscles,  one  of  the  uses  of  which  is  to  assist  in  deglutition. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  filaments  that  go  to  the  stylo- 
glossus. 

The  two  great  branches  distributed  upon  the  face  after 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  has  passed  through  the  parotid  gland 
have  the  most  prominent  function.  Both  of  these  branches 
are  somewhat  sensitive  from  their  connections  with  other 
nerves,  and  are  distributed  in  small  part  to  integument. 

The  tcmporo-facial  branch  animates  all  of  the  muscles  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  face.  In  complete  paralysis  of  this 
branch,  the  eye  is  constantly  open,  even  during  sleep,  from 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  In  cases  of  long  standi 
ing,  the  globe  of  the  eye  may  become  inflamed  from  con- 
stant exposure,  from  abolition  of  the  movements  of  winking 
by  which  the  tears  are  distributed  over  its  surface  and  little 
foreign  particles  are  removed,  and,  in  short,  from  absence 
of  the  protective  action  of  the  lids.  In  these  cases,  the  lower 
lid  may  become  slightly  everted.  The  frontal  portion  of  the 
occipito-frontalis,  the  attrahens  aurem,  and  the  corrugator 
fiupercilii  muscles,  are  also  paralyzed.     The  most  prominent 
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Bymptom  of  paralysis  of  these  muscles  is  inability  to  corru- 
gate the  brow  upon  one  side,  as  in  frowning. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  that  dilate  the  nostrils  has  been 
shown  to  have  an  important  influence  upon  respiration 
through  the  nose.  It  was  the  synchronism  between  the 
acts  of  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  and  the  movements  of  in- 
spiration, which  first  led  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  regard  the  facial 
as  a  respiratory  nerve.  In  instances  of  complete  paralysis 
of  the  nostril  of  one  side,  there  is  frequently  some  difficulty 
in  inspiration.  Sir  Charles  Bell  refers  to  a  case  in  which, 
when  "  the  patient  lay  with  the  sound  side  against  the  pil- 
low, he  was  under  the  necessity  of  holding  the  paralytic 
nostril  open  with  the  fingers,  in  order  to  breathe  freely."  * 
In  the  horse,  the  movements  of  the  nostrils  are  essential  to 
respiration,  the  animal  being  unable  to  breathe  through  the 
mouth.  When  both  facial  nerves  are  divided  in  this  animal, 
the  nostrils  collapse  and  are  occluded  with  each  efibrt  at  in- 
spiration, and  death  takes  place  from  suflbcation." 

Sir  Charles  Bell "  and  others  have  also  noted  the  inter- 
ference with  olfaction,  due  to  the  inability  to  inhale  with 
one  nostril,  in  cases  of  facial  paralysis.  The  influence  of 
the  nerve  in  the  act  of  conveying  odorous  emanations  to 
the  olfactory  membrane  is  sufficiently  evident  after  what 
we  have  remarked  concerning  the  action  of  the  facial  in 
respiration. 

The  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  other  superficial  muscles 
of  the  face  are  manifested  in  the  distortion  of  the  features, 
from  the  unopposed  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  sound 
side ;  a  phenomenon  which  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  prao- 

•  Bell,  Tfie  Nervous  Sytlem  of  the  Human  Body,  London,  1844,  p.  54.  The 
case  referred  to  ia  No.  VI.,  in  the  Appendix ;  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error,  aa 
no  such  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  this  case.  Still  the  fact  illustrated  ia  not 
to  be  doubted. 

•  Bernard,  Leforu  sur  la physiologie  et  lapaihologk  du  sytthiu  nfrrwa;,. Paria, 
1868,  tome  11,  p.  88. 

•  Bell,  Of  Smelling  as  influenced  hy  the  Portio  Dura  of  the  Seventh  Kirve,^^ 
The  Nervous  System,  London,  1844,  p.  184. 
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tical  physician.  When  fiicial  palsy  affects  one  side  and  is 
complete,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  opposite 
side,  the  eye  npon  the  affected  side  is  widely  and  perma- 
nently opened,  even  during  sleep,  and  the  face  has  upon 
that  side  a  peculiarly  expressionless  appearance.  AVlien  a 
patient  affected  in  this  way  smiles  or  attempts  to  grimace, 
the  distortion  is  much  increased.  The  lips  are  paralyzed 
npon  one  side,  which  sometimes  causes  a  flow  of  saliva  from 
the  comer  of  the  mouth.  In  the  lower  animals  that  use 
the  lips  in  prehension,  paralysis  of  these  parts  interferes 
considerably  with  the  taking  of  food.  The  flaccidity  of  the 
paralyzed  lips  and  cheek  in  the  human  subject  sometimes 
causes  a  puffing  movement  with  each  act  of  expiration,  as  if 
the  patient  were  smoking  a  pipe. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  buccinator  is  not  supplied 
by  filaments  from  the  nerve  of  mastication,  but  is  animated 
solely  by  the  facial.  Pailalysis  of  this  muscle  interferes  ma- 
terially with  mastication,  from  a  tendency  to  accumulation 
of  the  food  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek.  Patients 
complain  of  this  diflSculty,  and  sometimes  l^eep  the  food 
between  the  teeth  by  pressure  with  the  hand.  In  the  rare 
instances  in  which  both  facial  nerves  are  paralyzed,  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  mastication  from  the  cause  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  functions  of  the  external  branches  of  the  facial  are 
thus  sufficiently  simple ;  and  it  is  only  as  its  deep  branches 
affect  the  taste,  the  movements  of  deglutition,  etc.,  that  it  is 
diflScult  to  ascertain  their  exact  office.  As  this  is  the  nerve 
of  expression  of  the  face,  it  is  in  the  human  subject  that 
the  phenomena  attending  its  paralysis  are  most  prominent. 
Wlien  both  sides  are  affected,  tlie  appearance  is  most  re- 
markable, the  face  being  absolutely  expressionless  and  look- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  a  mask. 
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BPINAL  A0CE8SOBY  AND  SUBLINGUAL  NERVBB, 

Spinal  accessory  Derve  (third  diTision  of  the  eighth) — ^PhyBiological  anatomj— « 
Properties  and  functions  of  the  spinal  accessory — ^Functions  of  the  internal 
branch  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  pneumogastric — Influence  of  the 
spinal  accessory  over  the  vocal  movements  of  the  larynx — Influence  of  the 
internal  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  upon  deglutition — Influence  of  the 
spinal  accessory  upon  the  heart — ^Functions  of  the  external,  or  muscular 
branch  of  the  spinal  accessory — Sublingual,  or  hypoglossal  nerve  (ninth) — 
Physiological  anatomy — Properties  and  functions  of  the  sublingual — 01o»- 
so-labial  paralysis. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  properties  and  fiinctions  of  the  spi- 
nal accessory  and  the  sublingual  completes  the  physiological 
history  of  the  motor  nerves  emerging  from  the  cranial  cav- 
ity. The  fimctions  of  these  nerves  are  important,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  spinal  accessory,  possess  coiisiderable  inter- 
est, from  the  fact  that  physiological  investigations  have,  only 
within  a  few  years,  determined  the  significance  of  certain  of 
its  anatomical  relations.  As  we  have  done  in  studying  the 
other  motor  nerves,  we  will  treat  successively  of  their  ana- 
tomical relations,  general  properties  and  functions. 

Spinal  Accessor;/  Ne^'ve.  {Third  Division  of  the  Eighth.) 
— The  spinal  accessory  nerve,  from  the  remarkable  extent 
of  its  origin,  its  important  anastomoses  with  other  nerves, 
and  its  curious  course  and  distribution,  has  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  anatomists  and  physiologists,  who  have  ad- 
vanced many  theories  with  regard  to  its  office.  We  will 
content  ourselves,  however,  with  a  simple  description  of  its 
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anatomy  as  it  appears  from  late  researches,  and  will  begin 
its  physiological  history  with  the  comparatively  recent  ex- 
periments which  have  advanced  our  positive  knowledge  of 
its  properties. 

Physiological  Anatomrj. — ^The  origin  of  this  nerve  is 
very  extensive.  A  certain  portion  arises  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  rest  takes  its  origin 
below,  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord.  That  portion  of  the  root  which  arises  from 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  called,  by  the  French,  the  bulbar 
portion,  the  roots  from  the  cord  constituting  the  spinal  por- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  marked  diflference  between  the 
functions  of  these  two  portions,  the  anatomical  distinction 
just  mentioned  is  important. 

The  superior  roots  arise  by  four  or  five  filaments  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata  below  the  origin 
of  the  pneumogastrics.  These  filaments  of  origin,  in  prep- 
arations hardened  by  prolonged  immersion  in  alcohol,  are 
shown  to  be  connected  with  the  lateral  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla, and  not  with  the  posterior  columns.  Their  origin 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  from  the  motor  tract.* 

The  spinal  portion  of  the  nerve  arises  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  cervical  division  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  upper  four  or  five  cervi- 
cal nerves.  The  filaments  of  origin  are  from  six  to  eight  in 
number.  The  most  inferior  of  these  is  generally  single,  the 
other  filaments  being  frequently  arranged  in  pairs.  These 
take  their  origin  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  cord,  rather 
nearer  the  posterior  median  line  than  the  roots  from  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Following  the  nerve  from  its  most  inferior  filament  of 
origin  upward,  it  gradually  increases  in  size  by  union  with 
its  other  roots,  enters  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  passes  to  the  jugular  foramen,  by  which  it 

I  Sapfet,  Tr<ute  d'aitaiomie  descripUve^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  298. 
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emerges,  in  connection  with  the  glosso-phar  jngeal,  the  pneu- 
mogastric,  and  the  internal  jngular  vein. 

In  its  course,  the  spinal  accessory  anastomoses  with  sev- 
eral nerves.  Just  as  it  enters  the  cranial  cavity,  it  receives 
filaments  of  communication  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
upper  two  cervical  nerves.  These  filaments,  however,  are 
not  constant.  It  frequently,  though  not  constantly,  sends  a 
few  filaments  to  the  superior  ganglion,  or  ganglion  of  the 
root  of  the  pneumogastric.  After  it  has  emerged  by  the 
jugular  foramen,  it  sends  a  branch  of  considerable  size  to 
the  pneumogastric,  from  which  nerve  it  also  receives  a  few 
filaments  of  communication.  This  branch  will  be  again  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  nerve. 
In  its  course,  it  also  receives  filaments  of  communication 
from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves. 

In  its  distribution,  the  spinal  accessory  presents  two 
branches.  The  first,  or  anastomotic  branch,  passes  to  the 
pneumogastric  just  below  the  plexiform  enlargement  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  gangUon  of  the  trunk  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric. 

The  internal,  or  anastomotic  branch,  is  composed  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  of  the  filaments  that  take  their  origin 
from  the  medulla  oblongata.  As  it  joins  the  pneumogastric, 
it  subdivides  into  two  smaller  branches.  The  first  of  these 
forms  a  portion  of  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. The  second  becomes  intimately  united  with  the 
pneumogastric,  lying  at  its  posterior  portion,  and  furnishes 
filaments  to  the  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  branch, 
which  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  ex- 
cept the  crico-thyroid.  The  passage  of  the  filaments  from 
the  spinal"  accessory  to  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric is  easily  observed;  but  the  fact  that  filaments 
from  this  nerve  pass  to  the  larynx  by  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal has  been  ascertained  only  by  physiological  experiments. 

The  external,  or  large  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory. 
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called  the  muscular  branch,  penetrates  and  passes  through 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  upper  third  of  the  stemo-cleido- 
inastoid  muscle,  goes  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trape- 
zius, which  muscle  receives  its  idtimate  branches  of  distri- 
bution. In  its  passage  through  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid, 
it  joins  with  branches  from  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves,  and  sends  filaments  of  distribution  to  the  muscle. 
Although  the  two  muscles  just  mentioned  receive  numerous 
motor  filaments  from  the  spinal  accessory,  they  are  also  sup- 
plied from  the.  cervical  nerves ;  and,  consequently,  they  are 
not  entirely  paralyzed  when  the  spinal  accessory  is  divided. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Accessory, — ^Not- 
withstanding the  great  diflBculty  in  exposing  and  operating 
upon  the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  their  galvanization  produces  convulsive  move*- 
mcnts  in  certain  muscles.  The  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ments with  relation  to  the  general  properties  of  the  roots 
were  made  by  Bernard.  This  physiologist  cut  through 
the  occipito-atloid  membranes  and  galvanized  the  filaments 
within  the  spinal  canal.  By  galvanizing  the  filaments  aris- 
ing from  the  medulla  oblongata,  he  produced  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  and  no  move- 
ments of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius.  Galvanization 
of  the  roots  arising  from  the  spinal  cord  produced  move- 
ments of  the  two  muscles  just  mentioned,  and  absolutely 
no  movements  in  the  larynx.*  Bernard  has  further  shown 
that  the  roots  of  the  nerve  are  endowed  with  recurrent 
sensibility  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  first  three  pairs 
of  cervical  nerves.'  In  view  of  these  experiments,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory 
are  motor ;  and  it  is  further  evident  that  the  filaments  from 

*  Bernard,  Recherchea  atperimetUales  aur  le$  fonctiona  du  ner/spinalj  p,  781. 
It  IB  stated  in  a  i^ote  that  this  memoir  was  printed  in  the  Archives  de  medecitie, 
in  1844. 

•  Loc.  ci7.,  p.  780.  We  have  already  fully  considered  the  subject  of  recur« 
rent  sensibility  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (see  page  81). 
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the  medulla  oblongata  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  and  larynx,  while  the  filaments  from  the  spinal  cord 
go  to  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  trapezius. 

The  trunk  of  the  spinal  accessory,  after  the  nerve  has 
passed  out  of  the  cranial  cavity,  is  endowed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  sensibility.  If  the  nerve  be  divided,  the  periph- 
eral extremity  manifests  the  recurrent  sensibility,  but  the 
central  end  is  also  sensible,  probably  from  direct  filaments 
of  communication  from  the  cervical  nerves  and  the  pncumo- 
gastric.  As  we  have  remarked,  however,  in  treating  of  the 
properties  of  some  other  of  the  cranial  nerves,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  note  satisfactorily  a  slight  degree  of  sensi- 
bility in  nerves  that  can  be  exposed  only  by  a  tedious  and 
painful  operation. 

The  functions  of  the  external,  or  muscular  branch  of  the 
spinal  accessory  are  sufficiently  evident ;  and  the  eflfects  of 
the  destruction  of  the  nerves  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  this 
branch  is  concerned,  simply  resolve  themselves  into  the 
phenomena  due  to  partial  paralysis  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
and  trapezius  ;  but  the  functions  of  the  branch  which  joins 
the  pncumogastric  are  much  more  complex.  "Without  dis- 
cussing the  speculative  views  of  the  older  anatomists  and 
physiologists,  we  will  commence  with  the  experiments  of 
Bischoff,  which  were  the  first  to  give  us  any  definite  ideas 
of  the  functions  of  the  internal  branch. 

Functions  of  the  Internal  Branch  from,  the  Spinal  Acces- 
sory to  the  Pneumogastric. — Bischoff  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  functions  of  this  branch  by  dividing  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  accessory  on  both  sides  in  a  living  animal.  The  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words, 
lie  attempted  to  divide  all  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  on 
both  sides  by  dissecting  down  to  the  occipito-atloid  space 
and  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal.  In  the 
first  three  experiments  on  dogs,  the  animals  died  so  soon 
after  section  of  the  nerves,  that  no  satisfactory  results  were 
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obtained.  In  two  succeeding  experiments  on  dogs,  the  ani- 
mals recovered.  After  division  of  the  nerves,  the  voice 
became  hoarse ;  but  a  few  weeks  later,  became  normal.  On 
kiUing  the  animals,  an  examination  of  the  parts  showed  that 
some  of  the  filaments  of  origin  had  not  been  divided.  An 
experiment  was  then  made  upon  a  goat,  but  this  was  unsat- 
isfactory, as  the  roots  were  not  completely  divided.  Finally, 
another  experiment  was  made  upon  a  goat.  In  this,  the 
results  were  most  satisfactory.  After  division  of  the  nerve 
upon  one  side,  the  voice  became  hoarse.  As  the  filaments 
were  divided  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  voice  was  enfeebled, 
until  finally  it  became  extinct.  The  soimd  emitted  after- 
ward was  one  which  could  in  nowise  be  called  voice,  ^^qui 
neiitiquam  vox  appeHari  jpotuitP^  This  experiment  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  Tiedemann  and  Seubertus,  and  was 
not  repeated. 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  elaborate  re- 
searches of  Bernard  upon  the  spinal  accessory,  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  confirm  the  single  successful  experiment 
of  Bischoff  to  settle  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  this  nerve 
upon  phonation.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  operative  pro- 
cedure, however,  prevented  its  repetition  on  an  extended 
scale.  Longet,  in  184:1,"  published  an  account  of  some  ex- 
periments confirming,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  of  Bischoff ; 
but  in  his  treatise  on  the  nervous  system,  published  in  1842,* 
he  does  not  seem  to  regard  the  spinal  accessory  as  the  exclu- 
sive nerve  of  phonation,  as  he  does  in  his  work  on  physi- 
ology, published  after  the  experiments  of  Bernard.*  The 
results  of  the  experiments  performed  at  this  time  by  Longet 

1  Bischoff,  Nervi  Aecenorii  WiUmi  AncUomia  et  Phyniologia^  Darrastadii, 
1882,  p.  94. 

*  Longet,  RecJierches  exphimenUdes  tur  lea  fonctiont  des  ner/s,  d€%  miuclea  du 
Utmyz  et  sur  Vinjluence  du  nerf  acceasoire  de  Willia  dana  la  jphoncUion. — OazetU 
mkdirale^  Paris,  1841,  2dme  s^rie,  tome  ix.,  p.  472. 

*  LoKOET,  AncUomie  et  phyaiolo^ie  du  ayatkme  nerveux^  Paris,  1842,  tome  ii., 
p.  263. 

^  Longet,  TraUk  de  phynologU^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ill,  p.  516. 
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were  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  the  single  successful  ob- 
servation  of  Bischolf.  In  his  memoir  on  the  spinal  acces- 
sory, Bernard  gives  full  credit  to  Bischoff,  and  quotes  from 
this  author  the  very  words  we  have  just  cited.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  priority  in  the  description  of  the  function 
of  this  nerve  in  phonation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  concern- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  experiment  of  Bischoff  and  its  correct 
interpretation,  in  1832.  He  demonstrated  that  the  nerve 
presiding  over  the  voice  is  the  spinal  accessory;  although 
the  fact  rested  on  a  single  successful  experiment,  and  was 
not  accepted  by  physiologists  before  it  had  been  fiilly  con- 
firmed by  the  repeated  and  conclusive  experiments  of  Ber- 
nard, made  by  an  entirely  different  method.  To  Bernard, 
however,  remains,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  merit  of 
having  demonstrated  that  the  vocal  muscles  are  supplied 
by  those  filaments  of  the  spinal  accessory  that  take  their 
origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Bernard,  whose  ingenious  experiments  determined  ex- 
actly the  influence  of  the  spinal  accessory  over  the  vocal 
movements  of  the  larynx,  first  repeated  the  experiments 
of  Bischoff;  but  the  animals  operated  upon  died  so  soon, 
from  hsemorrhage,  or  other  causes,  that  his  observations 
were  not  satisfactory.*  After  many  unsuccessful  trials,  he 
succeeded  in  overcoming  all  difficulties,  by  following  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  back  to  the  jugular  foramen,  seizing 
it  here  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  and  drawing  it  out 
by  the  roots.*    This  operation  is  difficult,  but  we  have  sev- 

*  Bernard,  RechercheH  ezperimentales  sur  les/onctions  du  nerf  spinoff  p.  73S. 
Bernard  considers  that  death  is  due  after  this  operation,  as  performed  by  Bis- 
cboff,  to  the  passage  of  air  into  the  Teins. 

•  The  operative  procedure  employed  by  Bernard  is  the  following :  The 
trunk  of  the  nerve  is  exposed  as  it  passes  through  the  stcmo-cleido-mastoid 
muscle.  It  is  then  followed  up  by  careful  dissection,  avoiding  blood-vessels  aa 
much  as  possible,  to  the  posterior  foramen  lacerum,  when  the  sublingual  is  seen 
crossing  the  course  of  the  pneumogastric.  It  is  here  that  the  anastomotic 
branch  leaves  the  spinal  accessory  to  go  to  the  pneumogastric.  At  this  point, 
the  external  branch,  with  the  anastomosing  branch,  is  seized  with  a  pair  of 
rather  broad-billed  forceps,  and  gentle  but  firm  traction  is  applied  to  the  entire 
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eral  times  perfonned  it  with  entire  success,  and  verified,  in 
every  regard,  the  facts  observed  by  Bernard.  Within  the 
last  year,  the  excellent  assistant  to  the  chair  of  Physiology 
at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  Dr.  C.  F.  Roberts, 
has  succeeded  in  extirpating  these  nerves  for  class-demonstra- 
tions. The  operation  is  generally  most  successful  in  cats, 
though  Bernard  has  succeeded  frequently  in  other  animals. 

When  one  spinal  accessory  is  extirpated,  the  vocal  sounds 
are  hoarse  and  imnatural.  When  both  nerves  are  torn  out, 
in  addition  to  the  disturbance  of  deglutition  and  the  partial 
paralysis  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  the 
voice  becomes  extinct.  Animals  operated  upon  in  this  way 
move  the  jaws  and  make  evident  eflbrts  to  cry,  but  no  vocal 
•  sound  is  emitted.  This  condition  is  very  striking ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  Bernard  has  kept  animals,  with  both  nei*ves  ex- 
tirpated, for  months,  the  question  of  the  function  of  these 
nerves  in  phonation  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitively 
settled. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  experimental  facts  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  diflerent  filaments  of  origin 
of  the  spinal  accessory  on  the  voice.  These  are  simple,  and 
entirely  conclusive ;  and  they  are  due  exclusively  to  the  re- 
searches of  Bernard.  This  experimenter  found  that  division 
of  the  roots  of  origin  from  the  spinal  cord  not  only  did  not 
affect  the  voice,  but  sometimes  seemed  to  render  it  clearer ; 
but  that  division  of  the  roots  of  origin  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata abolished  the  voice,  though  the  inferior  roots  were 
intact.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lamyx  in  phonation,  as  this  subject  has  already  been 
considered  in  full  in  another  volume."    The  beautiful  experi- 

nenre.  Soon  there  is  a  cracking  sensation  conveyed  to  the  hand  as  the  roots 
give  way,  and  the  nerve  may  then  be  drawn  out  entire.  With  care,  either  the 
filaments  of  origin  from  the  medulla  or  those  from  the  cord  may  be  extirpated 
alone. — (Bernard,  op,  eit^  p.  736 ;  and,  Lefons  sur  la  phyidoJogie  et  lapaikologie 
du  sygthne  nerveux^  Paris,  1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  296.) 

»  Op.  cU.,  p.  785.  *  See  vol.  L,  Voice  and  Speech,  p.  490,  et  seq. 
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ments  that  have  demonstrated  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  over  these  muscles  have  pointed  out  tlie  des- 
tination of  the  fibres  that  join  the  pneumogastric,  which  could 
never  have  been  done  so  satisfactorily  by  dissection.  They 
have  shown  fiirther  that  the  movements  involved  in  phona- 
tion  are  more  or  less  independent  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  lamyx. 

K  the  lamyx  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  with  all  its 
nervous  connections  intact,  it  will  be  seen  to  open  widely 
during  inspiration,  being  passive  in  expiration.  The  wide 
opening  of  the  glottis  at  this  time  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
after  the  operation,  respiration  is  usually  more  or  less  la- 
bored ;  but  if  we  carefully  observe  the  parts  when  the  respira- 
tory acts  are  perfectly  tranquil,  the  movements  of  the  glottis  . 
seem  to  be  very  slight.  The  larynx  is  then  permanently 
opened  to  a  moderate  degree,  but  the  chink  of  the  glottis  is 
slightly  dilated  with  each  expiration.  If  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  all  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid,  be  now  divided  upon 
both  sides,  the  larynx  is  entirely  paralyzed,  and  in  cats  and 
young  animals,  in  which  the  cartilages  are  soft  and  flexible, 
the  parts  are  occluded  by  the  effort  of  inspiration,  and  death 
takes  place  fi-om  suffocation.  Of  course  the  division  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  abolishes  the  voice,  but  it  arrests 
the  other  movements  of  the  larynx  as  well.  The  distinction 
thus  established  between  the  action  of  the  spinal  accessory 
and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  was  fully  illustrated  by 
Bernard,  in  the  following  experhncnts : 

In  a  cat,  in  which  the  voice  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed by  extiiTpation  of  both  spinal  accessory  nerves,  the 
larynx  was  exposed.  The  glottis  was  seen  dilated  so  as  to 
permit  the  free  passage  of  air  in  respiration.  The  mucous 
membrane  retained  its  sensibility,  and  when  the  interior  of 
the  larynx  was  irritated,  a  very  slight  but  ineffectual  effort 
was  made  to  close  the  glottis.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
animal  to  approximate  the  posterior  points  of  attachment  of 
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the  vocal  cords,  or  to*  put  the  cords  on  the  stretch.  If  such 
irritation  bo  applied  to  the  larynx  of  an  animal  wilh  tho 
spinal  accessory  nerves  intact,  the  glottis  is  instantly  and 
firmly  closed,' 

In  a  cat  about  five  weeks  old,  both  spinal  accessory 
nerves  were  extirpated,  and  the  voice  was  thus  destroyed. 
Two  days  after,  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  were  di- 
vided, and  the  animal  died  almost  immediately  of  suflGo- 
cation." 

These  experiments  show  conclusively  that  the  internal, 
or  communicating  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  the 
nerve  which  presides  over  the  movements  of  the  larynx  in 
phonation.  The  filaments  undoubtedly  pass  to  the  larynx 
in  greatest  part  through  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of 
the  pneumogastric ;  but  the  recurrent  laryngeals  also  con- 
tain motor  filaments  from  other  sources,  which  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis. 

Injluence  of  the  Internal  Branch  of  the  Spinal  Accessory 
upon  Deglutition. — ^We  must  refer  again  to  the  experiments 
of  Bernard  for  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
accessory  upon  deglutition.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
deglutition  is  affected  through  this  nerve:  1.  When  the 
larynx  is  paralyzed  as  a  consequence  of  extirpation  of  both 
nerves,  the  glottis  cannot  be  completely  closed  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  air-passages. 
In  rabbits  particularly,  it  was  noted  that  particles  of  food 
penetrated  the  trachea  and  found  their  way  into  the  lungs.* 
2.  The  spinal  accessory  furnishes  numerous  filaments  to  the 
pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  and,  through  this 
nerve,  directly  affects  the  muscles  of  deglutition ;  but  the 
muscles  animated  in  this  way  by  the  spinal  accessory  have  a 

'  Bernard,  op,  cil.,  p.  745. 
■  Loc,  eii.,  p.  749. 

'  Bernard,  Lemons  tur  la  physklogie  et   la  pathoiogie  d%  9y9thne  nervemz^ 
FtoiB,  1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  823. 
112 
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tendency  to  draw  the  lips  of  the  glottis  together,  while  they 
assist  in  passing  the  alimentary  bolus  into  the  oesophagus. 
Wlien  these  important  acts  are  wanting,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  process  of  deglutition  itself  as  well  as  danger  of 
the  passage  of  alimentary  particles  into  the  larynx. 

Influence  of  the  Spinal  Accessory  upon  the  Heart, — 
When  we  come  to  study  the  varied  functions  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics,  we  will  discuss  fiilly  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  are  arrested  by  galvanization  of  both 
of  these  nerves  in  the  neck.  A  very  curious  and  interesting 
observation  by  Waller  has  demonstrated  that  this  influence, 
whatever  be  its  mechanism,  is  derived  from  the  spinal  acces- 
sory, and  necessarily  comes  through  its  communicating 
branch.  It  has  been  found  that  a  powerful  current  of  gal- 
vanism passed  through  the  pneumogastric  on  one  side  will 
arrest  the  action  of  the  heart.  Waller  found  that  if  he  ex- 
tirpated the  spinal  accessory  on  one  side,  the  action  of  the 
heart  could  not  be  arrested  by  galvanizing  the  pneumo- 
gastric upon  the  same  side ;  but  this  result  followed  gal- 
vanization of  the  pneumogastric  upon  the  opposite  side,  on 
which  the  connections  with  the  spinal  accessory  were  intact. 
These  phenomena,  however,  could  not  be  observed  until 
from  ten  to  twelve  days  had  elapsed  after  the  extirpation  of 
the  spinal  accessory.^  We  have  already  seen,  in  treating  of 
the  general  properties  of  the  nerves,  that  the  irritability  of 
the  motor  nerv^es  disappears  in  about  four  days  after  their 
separation  from  the  nerve-centres.'  In  the  observation  just 
referred  to,  it  seemed  necessary  that  a  suflacient  time  should 
elapse  after  extirpation  of  the  spinal  accessory  for  the  irrita- 

^  Wallee,  Kzperiences  9ur  les  ner/s  pneumoffostriques  et  cuxesaoires  de  WilliM, 
— GcuetU  medicaley  Paris,  1866,  36me  s^rie,  tome  xi.,  p.  420. 

In  these  experiments.  Waller  demonstrated  by  microscopical  examination 
the  disorganization  of  both  branches  of  the  spinal  accessory,  and  showed  that 
their  galvanization  produced  little,  if  any  contraction  in  the  muscles  to  which 
these  branches  were  distributed. 

»  See  p.  96. 
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bility  of  the  filaments  that  join  the  pneumogastric  to  become 
extinct ;  but  the  experiment  is  sufficient  to  show  the  direct 
inhibitory  influence  of  the  spinal  accessory  on  the  heart. 
The  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  the  pneumogastrics. 

Functions  of  the  Eademal^  or  Mxcscular  Branch  of  ths 
Spinal  Accessory.  —  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
recent  researches  into  the  functions  of  the  spinal  accessory 
is,  that  experimentalists  have  been  able  to  separate  physio- 
logically the  internal  from  the  external  branch.  Observa- 
tions have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  internal 
branch,  and  the  internal  branch  only,  is  directly  concerned 
in  the  vocal  movements  of  the  larynx,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  closure  of  the  glottis  during  deglutition.  It  has 
been  noted,  in  addition,  that  animals  in  which  both  branches 
have  been  extirpated  present  irregularity  of  the  movements 
of  the  anterior  extremities  and  suffer  from  shortness  of 
breath  after  violent  muscular  exertion.  The  use  of  the  cor- 
responding extremities  in  the  human  subject  is  so  different, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  direct  application  of  these  ex- 
periments ;  still,  we  can  draw  from  them  certain  inferences 
with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  external  branch  in  man. 

In  prolonged  vocal  efforts,  the  vocal  cords  are  put  upon 
the  stretch,  and  the  act  of  expiration  is  very  different  from 
that  in  tranquil  breathing.  In  singing,  for  example,  the 
shoulders  are  frequently  fixed ;  and  this  is  done  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  action  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  the  trape- 
zius. "We  may  suppose,  then,  that  the  action  of  the  brancL 
of  the  spinal  accessory  which  goes  to  these  muscles  has  a  cer- 
tain synchronism  with  the  action  of  the  branch  going  to  the 
larynx  and  the  pharynx ;  the  one  fixing  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  so  that  the  expulsion  of  the  air  through  the  glottis 
may  be  more  nicely  regulated  by  the  expiratory  muscles, 
and  the  other.acting  upon  the  vocal  cords.' 

>  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  reference  in  detaU  to  the  admirable 
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In  what  is  known  to  physiologists  as  muscular  effort,  the 
mechanism  of  which  has  been  discussed  in  another  volume/ 
the  glottis  is  closed,  the  thorax  is  fixed  after  a  full  inspira- 
tion, and  respiration  is  arrested  so  long  as  the  effort,  if  it  be 
not  too  prolonged,  is  continued.  The  same  synchronism, 
therefore,  obtains  in  this  as  in  prolonged  vocal  efforts.  In 
experiments  in  which  the  muscular  branch  only  has  been 
divided,  shortness  of  breath,  after  violent  muscular  effort,  is 
observed;  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  want  of  syn- 
chronous action  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  trapezius. 
The  irregularity  in  the  movements  of  progression  in 
animals,  in  which  either  both  branches  or  the  muscular 
branches  alone  have  been  divided,  is  due  to  anatomical 
peculiarities.  Bernard  has  observed  these  irregularities  in 
the  dog  and  the  horse,  but  they  are  not  so  well  marked  in 
the  cat.  There  have  been  no  opportunities  for  illustrating 
these  points  in  the  human  subject. 

Sublingual^  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve  {NintJi). 

The  last  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  is  the  sublingual ; 
and  its  functions  are  intimately  connected  with  the  physi- 
Tology  of  the  tongue  in  deglutition  and  articulation,  though 
it  is  also  distributed  to  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

Physiological  Anatomy. — The  apparent  origin  of  the  sub- 
lingual is  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between 
the  olivary  body  and  the  anterior  pyramid,  on  the  line  of  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  At  this  point,  its  root  is 
lormed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  filaments,  which  extend  from 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  olivary  body  to  about  the  junction 
of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third.  These  filaments  of 
origin  are  separated  into  two  groups,  superior  and  inferior. 
From  this  apparent  origin,  the  filaments  have  been  traced 

memoir  of  Bernard  on  the  spinal  accessory,  in  which  the  function  of  the  ex- 
ternal branch  in  the  lower  animals  has  been  fully  investigated  by  experiments. 
>  See  YoL  iii.,  Movements,  p.  477. 
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into  the  gray  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  be- 
tween the  deep  origin  of  the  pnenmogastric  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. Though  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
upon  this  point,  it  is  probable,  from  the  elaborate  researches 
of  Dr.  Dean,*  that  some  of  the  filaments  of.  origin  of  these 
nerves  decussate  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  superior  and  inferior  filaments  of  origin  of  the  nerve 
unite  respectively  to  form  two  bundles,  which  pass  through 
distinct  perforations  in  the  dura  mater.  These  two  bundles 
then  pass  into  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  and  imite  into 
a  single  trunk  as  they  emerge  jfrom  the  cranial  cavity.  In 
some  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  calf,  horse,  pig,  rabbit,  dog, 
and  cat,  there  is  a  delicate  filament  arising  from  the  latero- 
posterior  portion  of  the  medulla,  remarkable  by  the  presence 
of  a  small  ganglion,  which  joins  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  as  it 
passes  through  the  foramen.  This  was  described  by  Mayer, 
and  more  lately  by  Vulpian ;  both  of  these  observers  having 
noted  it  exceptionally  in  the  human  subject.*  Direct  experi- 
ments are  wanting  to  show  positively  the  physiological  prop- 
erties of  this  ganglionic  root. 

After  the  sublingual  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial  cavity, 
it  anastomoses  with  several  nerves.  It  sends  a  filament  of 
communication  to  the  sympathetic  as  it  branches  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion.  Soon  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  foramen,  it  sends  a  branch  to  the  pneumogastric.  It 
anastomoses  by  two  or  three  branches  with  the  upper  two 
cervical  nerves,  the  filaments  passing  in  both  directions  be- 
tween the  nerves.  It  anastomoses  with  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth,  by  two  or  three  filaments  passing  in  both  directions. 

In  its  distribution,  the  sublingual  presents  several  re- 
markable peculiarities. 

Its  first  branch,  the  descendens  noni,  passes  down  the 

*  Dean,  7!^  Gray  Substance  of  the  Medulla  Oblongaia  and  Trapadum,  Wash- 
ington,  1864,  p.  16. 

'  VuLPiAK,  Sur  la  racine  posUrieure  ou  ganglionncdre  du  nerf  hypogloese.^» 
Journal  de  la  jphyiiclogie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  y.,  p.  6,  et  eeq. 
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neck  to  the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid 
muscles.  From  its  relations  with  important  vessels  and 
nerves,  this  branch  possesses  considerable  surgical  interest. 

The  thyro-hyoid  branch  is  distributed  to  the  muscle  of 
the  same  name. 

The  other  branches  are  distributed  to  the  stylo-glossus, 
hyo-glossus,  genio-hyoid,  and  genio-hyo-glossus  muscles,  their 
terminal  filaments  going  to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  sublingual  nerve  is  distributed  to 
all  of  the  muscles  in  the  infra-hyoid  region,  the  action  of 
which  is  to  depress  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone  after  the 
passage  of  the  alimentary  bolus  through  the  pharynx;  to  one 
of  the  muscles  in  the  supra-hyoid  region,  the  genio-hyoid ; 
to  most  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  tongue ;  and  to  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue  itself.  The  action  of  these 
muscles  and  of  the  tongue  itself  in  deglutition  has  already 
been  fully  discussed  in  another  volume.* 

Propei'ties  and  Functions  of  the  Svblingual. — ^There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sublingual  nerve  is  entirely 
insensible  at  its  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
fact  that  it  arises  from  a  continuation  of  the  motor  tract 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  has  no  ganglion  upon  its  main 
root  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  exclusively 
motor  nerve.  In  operating  upon  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  when  the  origin  of  the  sublingual  is  necessarily 
exposed,  Longet  has  irritated  the  roots  in  the  dog  without 
any  evidence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  animal."  In  the  dog, 
Vulpian  has  constantly  found  the  small  ganglionic  root,* 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  exceptional  in  the  hu- 
man subject.  Such  experiments,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  nerve,  render  it  almost  cer- 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  Digestion,  p,  189,  et  seq. 

*  Longet,  Tratte  de  phy^iologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  884. 

*  Vulpian,  8ur  la  racine  posttTieure  ou  ganglionnaire  du  nerf  hypoglo99e.^» 
Journal  de  la  phi,8ioloffie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  7. 
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tain  that  the  main  root  is  devoid  of  sensibility.  They  do 
not,  however,  positively  demonstrate  the  insensibility  of  the 
ganglionic  root,  for  a  severe  operation,  it  is  well  known,  may 
temporarily  abolish  the  sensibility  of  nerves  when  this  is  not 
very  acute,  as  is  seen  in  experiments  upon  the  recurrent  sen- 
sibility of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Still,  as 
this  filament  is  ordinarily  absent  in  the  human  subject,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sublingual  at  its  origin  is  exclu- 
sively motor. 

All  modem  experimenters  have  confirmed  the  observa- 
tions of  Mayo '  and  of  Magendie,*  with  regard  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  sublingual  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  anastomoses  of  this  nerve  with  the  upper  two 
cervical  nerves,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth,  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  this  fact.  Accord- 
ing to  Bernard,  this  nerve  possesses  recurrent  sensibility  de- » 
rived  from  the  fifth  pair.' 

The  ftinctions  of  the  sublingual  have  already  been  so 
fully  considered  under  the  head  of  deglutition,  that  they 
need  not  be  discussed  elaborately  in  this  connection.  "We 
will  here  simply  state  the  phenomena  which  follow  stimula- 
tion of  the  nerve  and  the  division  of  both  nerves  in  living 
animals. 

The  sublingual  may  be  easily  exposed  in  the  dog  by 
making  an  incision  just  below  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw, 
dissecting  down  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  following  the  ves- 
sel upward  until  we  see  the  nerve  as  it  crosses  its  course. 
On  applying  a  feeble  current  of  galvanism  at  this  point, 
there  are  evidences  of  sensibility,  and  the  tongue  is  moved 
convulsively  at  each  stimulation. 

The  phenomena  following  section  of  both  sublingual 

'  Mato,  AnaionUcal  and  Phi/nologuxd  CommerUarieSj  Number  il,  London, 
1828,  p.  11. 

*  Maoendie,  Lefom  aur  lesfonctionB  el  let  maladies  du  systhne  nerveux,  PariB, 
1841,  tome  ii.,  p.  290. 

*  Berkabo,  Leforu  ntr  laphynoloffie  et  lapathohgie  du  tytUme  nerveux,  Paris, 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  241. 
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ner\ies  point  directly  to  their  function.  The  most  notable 
fact  observed  after  this  operation  is,  that  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  are  entirely  lost,  while  the  tactile  and  gustatory 
senses  are  not  affected.  These  phenomena  have  been  accu- 
rately described  by  Mayo,*  Panizza,"  Magendie,*  and  many 
others.  Perhaps  the  most  varied  experiments  made  npon 
animals  are  those  of  Panizza.  These  have  been  fully  detailed 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion. They  consist  simply  in  loss  of  power  over  the  tongue, 
with  considerable  difficulty  in  deglutition.  "We  have  repeat- 
edly noted  all  of  these  points  and  demonstrated  them  to 
medical  classes. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  sublingual  is  usually  more  or 
less  affected  in  hemiplegia.  In  these  cases,  as  the  patient 
protrudes  the  tongue,  the  point  is  deviated.  This  is  due  to 
the  unopposed  action  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  upon  the  sound 
side,  which,  as  it  protrudes  the  tongue,  directs  the  point 
toward  the  side  affected  with  paralysis. 

A  disease  of  rather  rare  occurrence  has  lately  been  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  glosso-labial  paralysis,  which  is 
characterized  by  paralysis  of  the  sublinguals,  affecting  also 
the  orbicularis  oris,  and  frequently  the  intrinsic  muscles  of 
the  larynx.  The  phenomena  referable  to  the  loss  of  power 
over  the  tongue  correspond  to  those  observed  in  animals 
after  section  of  the  nerves.  Patients  affected  in  this  way 
experience  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and,  in  addition,  we  note 
an  interference  with  articulation,  which  cannot  be  observed 
in  experiments  upon  animals.  We  lately  had  a  case  of  this 
disease  under  observation  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  were  peculiarly  interesting  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view.  This  patient  presented  complete 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  with  considerable  difficulty  in  deglu- 
tition, probably  from  the  tongue-affection.     The  orbicularis 

^  Loccit. 

*  Panizza,  Nouvdles  recherches  ezpSrimentales  aur  let  ner/s. —  Oazeiie  mScUcale, 
Paris,  1835,  p.  419.  »  Loc.  cU, 
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oris  was  also  paralyzed.  The  paralysis  probably  extended 
to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  little  or  no  vocal 
sound  could  be  made.  The  patient  was  incapable  of  articu- 
late  language,  and  communicated  entirely  by  signs. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

TRIFACIAL,   OE  TRIGEMINAL  NERVE. 

Physiological  anatomy  of  the  trifacial — ^Properties  and  functions  of  the  trifacial 
— Division  of  the  trifacial  within  the  cranial  cavity — ^Immediate  effects  of 
division  of  the  trifacial — Remote  effects  of  division  of  the  trifacial — ^Effects 
of  division  of  the  trifacial  upon  the  organs  of  special  sense — Division  of  the 
trifacial  before  and  behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasser — Communication  wHh 
the  sympathetic  at  the  ganglion  of  Gasser — ^Explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  disordered  nutrition  after  division  of  the  trifacial — Cases  of  paralysis  of 
the  trifacial  in  the  human  subject. 

A  SINGLE  nerve,  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  pair,  called 
the  trifacial,  or  the  trigeminal,  gives  general  sensibility  to 
the  face  and  the  head  as  far  back  as  the  vertex.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  is  one  of 
the  first  that  was  experimented  upon  by  physiplogists.  It 
is  interesting,  not  only  as  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
face,  but  from  its  connections  with  other  nerves  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  organs  of  special  sense.  In  studying  the 
physiology  of  thip  nerve,  we  must  necessarily  begin  with  its 
physiological  anatomy. 

Physiologicdl  Anatomy. — The  apparent  origin  of  the 
large  root  of  the  fifth  is  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  posterior  and  inferior  to  the  origin  of  the  small  root, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  few  transverse  fibres  of  white 
substance.  The  deep  origin  is  far  removed  from  its  point  of 
emergence  from  the  encephalon.  The  roots  pass  entirely 
through  the  substance  of  the  pons,  from  without  inward  and 
from  before  backward,  without  any  connection  with  the 
fibres  of  the  pons  itself.    By  this  com'se  it  reaches  the  me- 
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dulla  oblongata,  where  the  roots  divide  into  three  bundles. 
The  anterior  bundle  passes  from  behind  forward,  between 
the  anterior  fibres  of  the  pons  and  the  cerebellar  portion  of 
the  restiform  bodies,  to  anastomose  with  the  auditory  nerve.* 
The  other  bimdles,  which  are  posterior,  pass,  the  one  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  the  lateral  tract  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  other,  becoming  grayish  in  color^ 
to  the  restiform  bodies,  jfrom  which  they  may  be  followed  as 
far  as  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius.  According  to 
Vulpian,  a  few  fibres  from  the  two  sides  decussate  in  the 
median  line  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.' 

From  this  origin,  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  passes  ob- 
liquely upward  and  forward  to  the  ganglion  of  Gasser, 
which  is  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  on  the  internal  portion  of  its  anterior 
fece. 

The  Gasserian  ganglion  is  semilunar  in  form  (sometimes 
it  is  called  the  semilunar  ganglion),  with  its  con  cavity  looking 
upward  and  inward.*  At  the  ganglion,  the  nerve  receives 
filaments  of  communication  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic.  This  anatomical  point  is  of  importance  in  view 
of  some  of  the  remote  effects  which  follow  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  through  the  ganglion  in  living  animals. 

It  will  be  necessary  only  to  describe  in  a  general  way 

^  LuDOTic  HiBSCHFELD,  Syifthne  Tierveia,  Paris,  1866,  p.  166.  The  aDastomo- 
110  of  the  auditory  nerye  has  been  denied  (Vulpun,  JSnai  sur  Poriffine  ds 
pbttimrt  pairt9  de»  nerft  eranieru,  ThUe^  Paris,  1568,  p.  27),  but  it  is  adnutted 
bj  most  anatomists. 

»  Op,  cit.,  p.  26. 

•  The  structure  of  this  ganglion  waa  first  recognized  by  Gasser,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  Vienna.  His  observations,  however,  were  published  by  Hlrsch,  a 
pupil  of  Gasser,  in  1765  (Hirsch,  Paris  quinii  Nervorum  encephalic  Vienna, 
1765,  in  LuDWio,  Seriptores  Nevrohffici  minores  aeUcti^  Lipsise,  1791,  tomus  i.,  p. 
244,  et  teq.y,  Hirsch  first  gave  it  the  name  of  Gasserian  ganglion  (p.  262). 
Some  authors  call  it  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  probably  confounding  Gasser  with 
Casserius.  Casserius,  in  his  anatomical  figures,  describes  many  parts  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  but  says  nothing  of  the  ganglion  of  the  fifth  {CAasaavBy 
AnatoMuht  Tafdn,  Franckfurt  am  Mayn,  1756). 
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tlie  numerous  branches  of  distribation  of  the  fifth  nervCi 
remembering  that  it  is  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
fece. 

At  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  from  its  anterior  and  external 
portion,  are  given  off  a  few  small  and  uhimportant  brandies 
to  the  dura  mater  and  tentorium. 

From  the  convex  border  of  the  ganglion,  the  three  great 
branches  arise  that  have  given  to  the  nerve  the  name  of 
tri&cial  or  trigeminal.  These  are:  1,  the  ophthalmic;  2, 
the  superior  maxillary ;  3,  the  inferior  maxillary.  The  oph- 
thalmic and  the  superior  maxillary  branch  are  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  sensory  root.  The  inferior  maxillary  branch 
joins  with  the  motor  root  and  forms  a  mixed  nerve. 

The  ophthalmic  branch,  the  first  division  of  the  fifth,  is 
the  smallest  of  the  three.  Before  it  enters  the  orbit,  it  re- 
ceives filaments  of  communication  from  the  sympathetic, 
sends  small  branches  to  all  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  gives  off  a  small  recurrent  branch  which  passes  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  tentorium. 

Just  before  the  ophthalmic  branch  enters  the  orbit  by 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  it  divides  into  three  branches;  the 
lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal. 

The  lachrymal,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  sends  a  branch 
to  the  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  passes 
through  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  which  certain  of  its  fila- 
ments are  distributed,  and  its  terminal  filaments  go  to  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  integument  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

The  frontal  branch,  the  largest  of  the  three,  divides  into 
the  supra-trochlear  and  supra-orbital  nerves.  The  supra- 
trochlear passes  out  of  the  orbit  between  the  supra-orbital 
foramen  and  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  It 
sends  in  its  course  a  long,  delicate  filament  to  the  nasal 
branch,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  integument  of  the  forehead. 
The  supra-orbital  passes  through  the  supra-orbital  foramen, 
sends  a  few  filaments  to  the  upper  eyelid,  and  supplies  the 
forehead,  the  anterior  and  median  portions  of  the  scalp,  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  jfrontal  sinus,  and  the  pericranium 
covering  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

The  nasal  branch,  before  it  penetrates  the  orbit,  gives  off 
a  long,  delicate  filament  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  consti- 
tuting its  sensory  root.  It  then  gives  off  the  long  ciliary 
nerves,  which  pass  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris.  Its  trunk 
then  divides  into  the  external  nasal,  or  infra-trochlearis,  and 
■the  internal  nasal,  or  ethmoidal.  The  infra-trochlearis  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  integument  of  the  forehead  and  nose,  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  lower  eyelid,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the 
caruncula.  The  internal  nasal  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  also  in  part  to  the  integument  of  the  nose. 

The  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  passes  out  of 
the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen  rotundum,  traverses  the 
infra-orbital  canal,  and  emerges  upon  the  face  by  the  infra- 
orbital foramen.  Branches  from  this  nerve  are  given  off  in 
the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  the  infra-orbital  canal,  befo]:e 
it  emerges  upon  the  face.  In  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  the 
first  branch  is  the  orbital,  which  passes  into  the  orbit,  giving 
off  one  branch,  the  temporal,  which  passes  through  the  tem- 
poral fossa  by  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  and  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  integument  on  the  temple  and  the  side  of  the 
forehead ;  another  branch,  the  malar,  which  likewise  emerges 
by  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  is  distributed  to  the  in- 
tegument over  this  bone.  In  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
are  also  given  off  two  branches,  which  pass  to  the  spheno- 
palatine, or  Meckel's  ganglion.  From  this  portion  of  the 
nerve,  branches  are  given  off,  the  two  posterior  dental  nerves, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  corresponding  alveolar  processes, 
and  to  the  antrum. 

In  the  infra-orbital  canal,  a  large  branch,  the  anterior 
dental,  is  given  off  to  the  teeth  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alveolar  processes  not  supplied  by  the  posterior  dental  nerves. 
This  nerve  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  dental. 

The  terminal  branches  upon  the  face  are  distributed  to 
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the  lower  eyelid  (the  palpebral  branches) ;  to  the  side  of  the 
nose  (the  nasal  branches),  anastomosing  with  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic ;  and  to  the  integument  and  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  upper  lip  (the  labial  branches). 

The  inferior  maxillary  is  a  mixed  nerve,  composed  of  the 
inferior  division  of  the  large  root  and  the  small  root.  The 
distribution  of  the  motor  filaments  has  already  been  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  the  nerve  of  mastication.*  Thitf 
nerve  passes  out  of  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  then  separates  into  the  anterior  division,  containing 
nearly  all  of  the  motor  filaments,  and  the  posterior  division, 
which  is  chiefly  sensory.  The  sensory  portion  breaks  up 
into  numerous  branches : 

1.  The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  supplies  the  integument 
in  the  temporal  region,  the  auditory  meatus  and  the  integu- 
ment of  the  ear,  the  tcmporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  the 
parotid  gland.  It  also  sends  important  branches  of  commu- 
nication to  the  facial. 

2.  The  lingual  branch  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  point,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  the  gums,  and  to  the  sublingual  gland. 
This  nerve  receives  an  important  branch  from  the  facial,  the 
chorda  tympani,  which  has  already  been  described."  From 
tliis  nerve,  also,  are  given  off  two  or  three  branches  which  pass 
to  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  constituting  its  sensory  roots. 

3.  The  inferior  dental  nerve,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
passes  in  the  substance  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  be- 
neath the  teeth,  to  the  mental  foramen,  where  it  emerges 
upon  the  face.  The  most  important  sensory  branches  are 
those  which  supply  the  pulps  of  the  teeth,  and  the  branches 
upon  the  face.  The  nerve,  emerging  upon  the  face  by  the 
mental  foramen,  called  the  mental  nerve,  supplies  the  integ- 
ument of  the  chin  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the  lower 
lip,  and  sends  certain  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth. 

1  See  page  141.  •  See  page  148. 
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Prapertiea  and  Functuma  of  the  THfadal. — Our  definite 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  properties  and  functions  of  the 
large  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  dates  jfrom  the  experiments  by 
Mayo,  published  in  1822.  It  is  generally  stated  by  authors 
that  the  researches  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  1811,  led  natural- 
ly to  the  idea  that  the  ganglionic  root  of  the  fifth  was  entire- 
ly sensory.  We  have  already  shown,  by  full  references  to 
the  paper  printed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  1811,  that  he  there- 
in attributed  both  motion  and  sensation  to  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  regarding  the  ganglionic  roots  as  nerves 
presiding  over  the  functions  of  organic  life.*  The  mistake 
made  by  authors  in  attributing  the  exact  distinction  between 
the  functions  of  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  and  the  small  root 
and  the  facial  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  paper  published 
originally  in  the  Philosophi-cal  Transactions,  in  1821,'  is  re- 
printed with  other  memoirs, "  with  some  additional  explana- 
tions." •  The  additions  to  the  original  paper  are  in  such  a 
form  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  author  regard- 
ed the  large  root  of  the  fifth  as  exdusively  sensory ;  but,  in 
the  original  paper,  which  we  have  carefully  compared  with 
the  reprint,  the  distinction  between  the  motor  and  the  sen- 
sory root  of  the  fifth  is  by  no  means  clearly  made. 

In  1822,  Herbert  Mayo  published  an  account  of  "  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  influence  of  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh,  and  of  the  fecial  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves." 
These  experiments  consisted  in  dividing  the  infra-orbital,  in- 
ferior maxillary,  and  frontal  branches  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
branch  from  tiie  fifth  to  the  seventh,  in  asses,  by  which 
it  was  demonstrated  that  these  were  exclusively  sensory 
nerves.*    In  a  second  publication,  the  following  year,  it  is 

*  See  page  71. 

*  Bell,  On  the  Nervn ;  giving  an  Account  of  tome  Experiment  on  their 
Structure  and  EunetionMy  wkiehi  lead  to  a  New  Arrangement  of  the  Sgttem, — 
Philosophical  Trantaetions,  London,  1821,  Part  i.,  p.  398. 

'  Bell,  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body^  as  explained  in  a  Series 
of  Papers  read  before  the  'Royal  Society  of  London^  London,  1844,  p.  83. 

*  Mayo,  Anatomical  and  Fhysiologieal  Commentaries^  Number  L,  Londoo, 
1822,  p.  107,  etseq. 
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stated  that  the  root  of  the  fifth  was  divided  in  the  craBial 
cavity  in  pigeons ; '  but  this  was  with  reference  chiefly  to  the 
movements  of  the  iris,  though  Mayo  notes  that  after  division 
of  the  nerve  "  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  appears  to  have  lost 
its  feeling." 

In  1823,  Fod^ra  published  an  account  of  experiments  in 
which  he  had  divided  the  roots  of  the  fifth  in  living  animals 
(rabbits)  by  introducing  a  small  knife  through  an  opening 
in  the  parietal  bone,  along  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  catting 
through  the  roots  near  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  opera- 
tion was  followed  by  complete  loss  of  sensibility  upon  the 
side  on  which  the  nerve  had  been  divided.*  In  this  and 
other  experiments,  however,  the  animals  died  a  short  time 
after  the  operation.  The  paper  was  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  December  31^  1822,  and  was  publislied  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  experiments  of  Mayo. 

In  1824,  Magendie  published  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  fifth  pair.'  He  divided  the  nerve  at  its  root, 
by  introducing  a  small  stylet  through  the  skull,  and  noted 
immediate  loss  of  sensibility  on  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  face.  Magendie  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  keeping  the 
animals  alive,  observing  certain  interesting  remote  effects  of 
division  of  the  nerve. 

The  operative  procedure  employed  by  Magendie  has 
been  followed,  with  great  success,  by  other  physiologists, 
particularly  Bernard,  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted 
for  many  additional  facts  of  interest  concerning  the  func- 
tions of  the  fifth  nerve.  As  this  is  an  operation  which  we 
have  frequently  performed  with  success,  following  the  mi- 

'  Hato,  Anatomical  and  Fhytiological  Commentaries^  Number  ii.,  London, 
1828,  p.  5. 

'  FoDiiUL,  Recherches  experimeniales  sur  U  tystime  nerveux. — Journal  de  phyn- 
ologie,  Paris,  1823,  tome  iii,  p.  207. 

>  Magendie,  Be  Vinfiuenee  de  la  cinquihM  paire  de  nerfi  <vr  la  nutrition  et 
Ub  fotkctiona  de  rmL-^ournal  de  phyiidogie^  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  1T6,  eC 
eeq, ;  and,  Suite  dee  experiences  SJ*r  les  fonetions  de  la  einquihne  paire.  Ibid.,  p. 
802,  et  seq. 
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nute  directions  kid  down  by  Bernard,  we  will  quote  from 
liim  in  brief  the  different  steps. 

The  nei-ve  may  be  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity  w^ith  tol- 
erable certainty  in  rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  and  Guinea-pigs,  but 
it  is  most  easily  done  in  rabbits.  It  is  difficult,*  from  the 
fact  that  one  is  working  in  the  dark,  and  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  dexterity,  to  be  acquired  only  by 
practice.  The  instrument  used  is  represented  in 
Fig.  9.  It  is  made  by  Messrs.  Tiemann  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.     The  operative  procedure  is  as  follows : 

1.  "  The  head  of  the  rabbit  is  firmly  held  in  the 
left  hand.  The  operator  feels  with  the  finger  of  the 
right  hand  the  tubercle  situated  in  front  of  the  ear, 
formed  by  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Behind 
this  tubercle,  is  a  hard,  osseous  portion,  the  origin  of 
the  auditory  canal. 

2.  "  The  operator  penetrates  just  behind  the  su- 
perior border  of  the  condyle,  directing  the  point  of 
the  instrument  slightly  forward  to  avoid  passing 
into  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  thus  passes  more  easily  into  the 
middle  temporal  fossa ;  at  the  same  time  the  instru- 
ment is  directed  a  little  upward  to  avoid  slipping 
into  the  zygomatic  fossa  and  thus  failing  to  enter 
the  cranial  cavity. 

3.  "As  soon  as  the  instrument  has  penetrated 
the  cranium,  which  is  recognized  by  the  point  be-  jyl 
coming  free,  the  pressure  is  arrested  and  the  instru- 
ment is  directed  downward  and  backward,  its  back  sliding 
along  the  anterior  face  of  the  bone,  which  should  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  operation. 

4-  "  This  point  of  departure — that  is  to  say,  the  anterior 
face  of  the  bone — ^being  found,  the  instrument  is  pushed 
along,  following  its  inferior  border  and  proceeding  gradu- 
ally, as  the  instrument  penetrates,  pressing  on  the  bone,  the 
resistance  of  which  can  be  easily  recognized.     Soon,  how- 
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ever,  the  operator  feels,  at  a  certain  depth,  that  the  bony 
resistance  ceases :  he  is  then  on  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  cries 
of  the  animal  give  evidence  that  the  nerve  is  pressed 
upon. 

5.  ''It  is  at  this  moment  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
firmly  the  instrument  and  the  head  of  the  animal ;  then  the 
cutting  edge  is  turned  so  as  to  be  directed  downwai'd  and 
backward,  at  the  same  time  pressing  in  this  direction  so  as 
to  divide  the  nerve  on  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion, 
behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  if  possible,  or  at  least  on  the 
ganglion  itself. 

6.  "  The  instrument  is  then  drawn  back,  pressing  upon 
the  bone  so  as  to  accomplish  completely  the  section  of  the 
trunk  of  the  fifth  pair ;  then  it  is  withdrawn  by  passing  over 
the  same  course  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  petrous  portion 
so  as  not  to  lacerate  the  cerebral  substance. 

"  The  accident  to  be  feared  in  the  operation  is  section  of 
the  carotid  when  the  instrument  has  penetrated  too  far,  or 
lesion  of  the  cavernous  sinus  when  it  is  pressed  too  far  for- 
ward." ' 

Wlien  this  operation  has  been  performed  without  acci- 
dent, its  immediate  effects  are  very  striking.  The  cornea 
and  the  integument  and  mucous  membrane  on  that  side  of  • 
the  head  are  instantaneously  deprived  of  sensibility,  and 
may  be  pricked,  lacerated,  or  burned  without  the  slightest 
evidence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  Almost  always 
tlie  small  root  of  the  fifth  is  divided  as  well  as  the  large 
root,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication  are  paralyzed  upon  one 
side ;  but,  with  this  exception,  there  is  no  paralysis  of  mo- 
tion, sensation  alone  being  destroyed  upon  one  side. 

Immediate  Effeds  of  Division  of  the  Trifacial. — It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  fimctions  of  the  trifacial,  al- 
ter the  statement  of  the  effects  which  instantly  follow  upon 

>  BERNARD,  Lefona  sur  la  physiologie  et  la  patholoffie  du  sytUme  ntrt^mn^ 
Faiia,  1858,  tome  du,  p.  53. 
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its  division,  taken  in  connection  with  its  physiological  anat- 
omy. The  nerve  has  never  been  exposed  in  the  cranial 
cavity  in  living  animals ;  but  its  branches  upon  the  flicc  and 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division,  have 
been  operated  upon  and  found  to  be  exquisitely  sensitive. 
Longet  and  others  have  exposed  the  roots  in  animals  imme- 
diately after  death,  and  have  foimd  that  galvanization  of  the 
large  root  carefully  insulated  produces  no  muscular  contrac- 
tion.* All  who  have  divided  this  root  in  living  animals 
must  have  recognized,  not  only  that  it  is  sensitive,  but  that 
its  sensibility  is  far  more  acute  than  that  of  any  nervous 
trunk  in  the  body.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  divide 
the  nerve  without  etherizing  the  animal,  as  the  evidence  of 
pain  is  an  important  guide  in  this  delicate  operation ;  but 
in  using  anaesthetics,  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring  an 
animal  under  their  influence  so  completely  as  to  abolish  the 
sensibility  of  the  root  itself.  For  example,  in  cats  that  ap- 
pear to  be  thoroughly  etherized,  as  soon  as  the  instrument 
touches  the  nerve,  there  is  more  or  less  struggling.  The 
large  root  of  the  fifth,  then,  is  an  exclusively  sensory  nerve, 
and  its  sensibility  is  more  acute  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  large  root  of  the 
fifth  indicates  that  it  is  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  face. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  its  branches  go  large- 
ly to  the  organs  of  special  sense,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
question  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  branches  be  en- 
dowed with  special  as  well  as  general  sensibility. 

Magendie  thought,  from  his  experiments  upon  animals, 
that  the  fifth  nerve  was  endowed  with  special  sensory  prop- 
erties. He  states  distinctly  that  section  of  the  nerve  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  loss  of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight, 
on  the  side  operated  upon.*     This  view,  however,  has  not 

'  Longet,  Traite  de  phyiiotogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  487. 
•  Magsndie,  Suite  dea  experiences  sur  les  fwictimiM  de  la  cijiqui^me  paire  d% 
nerfs. — Journal  de  phyRtcloffie^  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  806,  ei  seq. 

In  another  volume  of  the  same  joarnal,  Magendie  reports  a  case  in  which  the 
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been  sustained  by  more  recent  experimenters ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  some  of  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  other 
nerves  were  divided  as  well  as  the  iifth.  This  is  a  question 
which  will  be  touched  upon  again  in  connection  with  the 
special  senses ;  suffice  it  to  say  at  present  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  en- 
dowed with  olfactory,  auditory,  or  visual  sensibility.  This 
statement  is  made  without  reserve  by  Mliller,*  who  adduces 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  in  the  human  subject  in  proof 
of  its  correctness.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  special  senses 
are  affected  as  an  indirect  and  remote  consequence  of  lesion 
of  the  fifth,  or  rather  of  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  con- 
nected with  the  fifth  ;  but  division  of  this  nerve  alone  does 
not  immediately  affect  any  of  the  special  senses.  The  loss 
of  taste  is  due  always  to  division  of  the  chorda  tympani. 

As  far  as  audition  and  olfaction  are  concerned,  there  are 
no  special  effects  immediately  following  section  of  the  tri- 
facial ;  but  there  are  interesting  phenomena  observed  in 
connection  with  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  taste. 

At  the  instant  of  division  of  the  fifth,  by  the  method  just 
described,  the  eyeball  is  protruded  and  the  pupil  becomes 
strongly  contracted.  This  occurs  in  rabbits,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  was  observed  in  the  first  operations  of  Ma- 
gendie.'  The  pupil,  however,  is  usually  restored  to  the  nor- 
mal condition  in  a  few  hours.  Longet  states  that  the  pupil 
is  dilated  by  division  of  the  fifth  in  dogs  and  cats.*  After 
division  of  the  nerve,  the  lachrymal  secretion  becomes  very 
much  less  in  quantity ;  but  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent inflammation,  for  the  eyes  are  not  inflamed,  as  was 
shown  by  Magendie,  even  after  extirpation  of  both  lachrymal 

sight  in  one  eye  was  not  extinct,  the  correBponding  optic  nerve  being  atrophied, 
but  by  no  means  destroyed  (La  vue  peui-elie  etre  comervee  malgri  la  deatrtidion 
des  nerfa  optiques,  tome  vlii.,  p.  27). 

*  MuLLER,  Physiohgie  du  aysthfie  nerveiHy  Paris,  1840,  tome  i.,  p.  S03. 
'  Loc.  cit, 

•  LoNGET,  TraiU  de physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  489,  note. 
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glands/  Tlie  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  not  affected  by 
division  of  the  fifth. 

Another  of  the  immediate  effects  of  complete  division  of 
the  fifth  is  loss  of  general  sensibility  in  the  tongue..  This 
fact  was  noted  by  Mayo,  in  1823,*  and  has  been  confirmed 
by  other  physiologists.  Most  experiments  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fifth  over  the  general  sensibility  and  the  sciise 
of  taste  in  the  tongue  have  been  made  by  dividing  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division.  When 
this  branch  is  irritated,  there  are  evidences  of  intense  pain. 
When  it  is  divided,  the  general  sensibility  and  the  sense  of 
taste  are  destroyed  in  the  anterior  third  or  half  of  the  tongue. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  chorda  tympani 
joins  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  as  it  passes  between  the 
pterygoid  muscles,  and  that  section  of  this  branch  of  the  fa- 
cial abolishes  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  third  or  half 
of  the  tongue."  If  the  gustatory  properties  of  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  be  derived  from  the  chorda  tympani, 
lesions  of  the  fifth  not  involving  this  nerve  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  general  sensibility,  but  the  taste  would  be 
unaffected.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  the  fact  by  experi- 
ments upon  animals  and  certain  cases  of  paralysis  of  general 
sensibility  of  the  tongue  without  loss  of  taste  in  the  human 
subject,  reported  by  Schiff  *  and  by  Lussana,'  whiph  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with  gustation. 

Among  the  immediate  effects  of  section  of  the  fifth,  is  an 
interference  with  the  reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition.  In 
some  recent  researches  on  the  action  of  the  sensitive  nerves 

>  Maoekdie,  Ve  Vinfluence  de  la  einquihne  paire  detnerfi  sur  la  nutrition  et  les 
fonetians  de  Vonl, — Journal  de  physioloffiey  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  179. 

*  Mato,  Anatomical  and  Fhi/9ioloffical  Commentaries^  Number  ii.,  London, 
1823,  p.  10. 

^  See  page  155,  ei  eeq, 

*  ScHiFP,  LefOM  sur  la  physiologie  de  la  digestion^  Florence  et  Turin,  1867, 
tome  I,  p.  103,  el  seq. 

*  LusSANA,  Jtecherehes  exp&rimentales  et  observations  paJthclogiques  svar  Usnerfl 
iugout. — Archives  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  il.,  p.  27,  ei  seq. 
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in  deglutition,  by  Waller  and  Prevost,  it  was  found,  that  after 
section  of  the  fifth  upon  both  sides,  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
cite movements  of  deglutition  by  stimulating  the  mucous 
membirane  of  the  velum  palati.  After  section  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics,  no  movements 
of  deglutition  followed  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of*  the  top  of  the  larynx.  In  these  experiments,  when  the 
fifth  was  divided  on  one  side,  stimulation  of  the  velum  upon 
the  -corresponding  side  had  no  effect,  while  movements  of 
deglutition  were  produced  by  irritating  the  velum  upon  the 
sound  side.'  These  experiments  show  that  the  fifth  nerve 
is  important  in  the  reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition,  as  a 
sensory  nerve,  conveying  the  impression  from  the  velum 
palati  to  the  nerve-centres.  This  action  probably  takes 
place  through  filaments  which  pass  from  the  fifth  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  through  Meckel's  ganglion. 

Heinote  Effects  of  Divman  of  t/ie  T?Hfaoial. — After  the 
ordinarj'-  operation  of  dividing  the  fifth  pair  in  the  cranial 
cavity,  the  immediate  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  integument 
and  mucous  membranes  of  the  face  and  head  is  usually  sup- 
plemented by  serious  disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and 
mouth.  This  curious  fact  was  noted  by  Magendie,  in  1824 ;" 
but  it  was  observed  by  Mayo,  in  1823,  in  a  case  of  paralysis 
of  the  fifth  in  the  human  subject."  At  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days  after  the  operation,  the 
eye  upon  the  affected  side  becomes  the  seat  of  purulent  in- 
flammation, the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  ulcerates,  the  hu- 
mors are  discharged,  and  the  organ  is  destroyed.  Conges- 
tion of  the  parts  is  usually  very  prominent  a  few  hours  after 

*  Waller  et  Prkvost,  JEUitde  relalive  auz  nerfs  sensitifs  gui  presideut  aiix  pM* 
fiomhies  reflexes  de  la  deglutition. — Arcluvcs  de  physiologie^  Paris,  ISTO,  tome  UL, 
p.  846,  et  seq. 

*  Journal  de physiologie^  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  pp.  178,  304. 

'  Mayo,  Anatomical  and  PhysioJogical  Commentaries,  Number  iL,  London, 
1823,  p.  12. 
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division  of  the  nerve.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  in- 
creased discharge  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  mouth  upon  the  affected  side,  and  ulcers  appear  upon 
the  tongue  and  lips.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  disorders  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  auditory  apparatus  follow  the  opera- 
tion, though  these  are  not  so  prominent.  These  phenom- 
ena undoubtedly  led  Magendie  to  advance  the  view  that 
section  of  the  fifth  involves  destruction  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense,*  though,  as  we  have  seen,  these  results  are  con- 
secutive and  not  immediate.  Animals  aflected  in  this  way 
usually  die  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  information  derived  from  later  observations,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  experiments  of  Magendie,  is,  that  he  noted 
that  "  the  alterations  in  nutrition  are  much  less  marked " " 
when  the  division  is  effected  behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasser, 
than  when  it  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  gan- 
glion. It  is  difficult  enough  to  divide  the  nerve  completely 
within  the  cranium,  and  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the 
operation  at  will  through  or  behind  the  ganglion,  and  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  are  absent  only  in  exceptional 
and  accidental  instances.  Magendie  oilers  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  differences  in  the  consecutive  phenomena 
coincident  with  the  locality  of  section  of  the  nerv^e.  The 
facts,  however,  have  been  abundantly  verified  by  Longet,' 
Bernard,*  and  other  experimenters.  In  the  numerous  ex- 
periments that  we  have  made  upon  the  fifth  pair,  we  have 
generally  noted  the  consecutive  inflammatory  phenomena  in 
the  order  above  described ;  but  in  exceptional  instances, 
these  phenomena  have  been  wanting.  The  following  ex- 
periment illustrates  these  exceptional  operations : 

^  Loc,  at  *  Journal  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  304. 

•  Longet,  Anaiomie  et  phytiologie  du  sytteme  ncrveuz^  Paris,  1842,  tome  ii., 
p.  162. 

*  Bernard,  Lefons  tur  la  physiologie  et  la  pathologic  du  tt/sthne  ncrveuz^  Paris, 
[858,  tome  ii.,  p.  60. 
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February  6,  1868,  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided 
upoa  the  left  side  in  a  full-grown  rabbit  in  the  ordinary  way, 
before  the  class  at  the  BcUevue  Ilospital  Medical  College. 
Tliere  followed  instant  and  complete  loss  of  sensibility  on 
the  left  side  of  the  face.  Four  days  after,  the  animal  having 
been  fed  ad  libitum  with  cabbage,  the  loss  of  sensibility  was 
still  complete.  There  was  very  little  redness  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  left  eye,  and  a  very  slight  streak  of  opacity,  so 
slight  that  it  was  distinguished  with  difficulty.  Twelve  days 
after  the  operation,  the  sensibility  of  the  left  eye  was  dis- 
tinct, but  slight.*  There  was  no  redness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  had  disappeared.  The  animal 
was  in  good  condition,  the  line  of  contact  of  the  upper  with 
the  lower  incisors,  when  the  jaws  were  closed,  was  very 
oblique.  The  animal  was  kept  alive  by  careful  feeding  with 
bread  and  milk  for  one  hundred  and  seven  days  after  the 
operation,  there  never  being  any  inflammation  of  the  organs 
of  special  sense.  It  died  at  that  time  of  inanition,  having 
become  very  much  emaciated.  The  animal  never  recovered 
power  over  the  muscles  of  mastication  of  the  left  side,  and 
the  incisors  grew  to  a  gi*eat  length,  interfering  very  much 
with  mastication,  which  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  death. 

Longet,  in  1842,  furnished  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  absence  of  inflammation  in  certain  cases  of  division  of 
the  fifth.  He  attributed  the  consecutive  inflammation  in 
most  experiments  to  lesion  of  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  and 
of  the  sympathetic  connections,  which  are  very  numerous  at 
this  point.  These  sympathetic  filaments  are  avoided  when 
the  section  is  made  behind  the  ganglion." 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disordered  nutri- 
tion in  the  organs  of  special  sense,  particularly  the  eye,  fol- 
Jowiug  division  of  the  fifth,  is  not  aflbrded  by  the  section  of 
this  nerve  alone ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  loss  of  sen- 

'  We  have  observed  in  other  experiments  gradual  return  of  sensibility,  after 
what  appeared  to  have  been  complete  division  of  the  fifth. 

'  LoNGET,  AncUomie  et  physiologie  du  Mysthne  ntrveuz^  Fans,  1842,  tome  IL, 
p.  162. 
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Bibility  is  complete  after  division  of  the  nerve  behind  the 
Grasserian  ganglion,  these  results  may  not  follow.  Xor  are 
they  explained  by  deficiency  in  the  lachrymal  secretion,  for 
they  are  not  observed  when  both  lachrymal  glands  have 
been  extirpated.  They  are  not  dne  to  exposure  of  the  eye- 
ball, for  they  do  not  follow  upon  section  of  the  facial.  Xor 
are  they  due  simply  to  an  enfeebled  general  condition,  for, 
in  tlie  experiment  we  have  detailed,  the  animal  died  of  inani- 
tion after  section  of  the  nerve,  without  any  evidences  of  in- 
flammation. In  view  of  the  fact  that  section  of  sympathetic 
filaments  is  well  known  to  modify  the  nutrition  of  parts  to 
which  they  are  distributed,  producing  congestion,  increase  in 
temperature,  and  other  phenomena,  it  is  rational  to  infer 
that  the  modifications  in  nutrition  which  follow  section  of 
the  fifth  after  it  receives  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, not  occurring  when  these  sympathetic  filaments  escape 
division,  are  to  be  attributed  to  lesion  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  not  the  division  of  the  sensory  nerve  itself. 

A  farther  explanation  is  demanded  for  the  inflamma- 
tory results  which  follow  division  of  the  sympathetic  fila- 
ments joining  the  fifth,  inasmuch  as  division  of  the  sym- 
pathetic alone  in  the  ncek  produces  simply  exaggeration  of 
the  nutritive  processes,  as  evidenced  chiefly  by  local  increase 
in  the  animal  temperature,  and  not  the  well-known  phenom- 
ena of  inflammation. 

It  has  been  rcmarked  by  Bernard,  that  the  "  alterations 
in  nutrition  appear  more  promptly  in  animals  that  are  enfee- 
bled." *  Section  of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth,  which  is  un- 
avoidable when  the  nerve  is  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity, 
generally  interferes  so  much  with  mastication  as  to  influence 
seriously  the  general  nutrition ;  and  this  might  modify  the 

*  Bernard,  Lcforu  tur  la  physiologic  et  la  patftologie  du  sytttmc  ncrvaix^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  62.  Bernard  (op,  cit.y  p.  518),  in  discussing  the  effects  upon 
calorification  and  nutrition  of  the  face  of  division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck, 
■tales  that  **  the  effects  of  calorification  of  the  great  sympathetic  may  be  trans- 
Ibrmed  into  inflammatory  phenomena  when  the  animal  becomes  enfeebled."  He 
divided  the  sympathetic  with  the  pneumogastric  in  the  neck  of  a  dog,  on  the 
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nutritive  processes  in  delicate  organs,  like  the  eye,  so  as  to 
induce  those  changes  which  are  called  inflammatory.  The 
following  observation,  communicated  by  Dr.  "W.  H.  Mason, 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  is  very  striking  in  this  connection : 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided  in  a  cat  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  By  feeding  the  animal  carefully  with  milk  and 
finely-chopped  meat,  the  nutrition  was  maintained  at  a  high 
standard,  and  no  inflammation  of  the  eye  occurred  for  about 
four  weeks.  The  supply  of  food  was  then  diminished  to 
about  the  quantity  it  would  be  able  to  take  without  any  spe- 
cial care,  when  the  eye  became  inflamed,  and  perforation  of 
the  cornea  and  destruction  of  the  organ,  followed.  The  ani- 
mal was  kept  for  about  five  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  sensation  on  the  affected  side,  which  had  been  gradu- 
ally improving,  was  completely  restored.* 

The  explanation  we  have  to  offer  of  the  consecutive  in- 
flammatory effects  of  section  of  the  fifth  with  its  communicat- 
ing sympathetic  filaments  is  the  following :  By  dividing  the 
sympathetic,  the  eye  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  ear  arc  rendered  hypersemic,  the  temperature  is 
probably  raised,  and  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  exagger- 
ated. This  condition  of  the  parts  would  seem  to  require  a 
full  supply  of  nutritive  material  from  the  blood,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  condition  of  exaggerated  nutrition ;  but  when 
the  blood  is  impoverished,  probably  as  the  result  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  introduction  of  nutritive  matter,  from  paraly- 

left  side.  A  few  days  after,  he  made  experiments  on  the  salivary  secretion,  and 
finally  took  away  a  portion  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid.  "  This  last  operation 
made  the  animal  sick  and  produced  an  inflammation  of  the  nervous  centres : 
death  occurred  five  days  after.  W^hat  was  remarkable  was  that  the  mucous 
membranes  on  the  side  of  the  face  corresponding  to  the  section  of  the  sympa- 
thetic became  the  scat  of  violent  inflammation,  from  the  moment  that  the  animal 
began  to  become  enfeebled  from  the  disease.  There  was  abundant  suppuration 
from  the  nostril,  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  coiyunctiva  of  the  left 
iide,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  corresponding  mucous  membranes  were  in 
the  normal  condition." 

*  Written  communication  from  Prof.  Mason. 
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618  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  upon  one  side,  the  nutri- 
tive processes  in  these  delicate  parts  are  seriously  modified, 
so  as  to  constitute  inflammation.  The  observation  just  de- 
tailed is  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  view ;  for  here  the  in- 
flammatory action  seemed  to  be  arrested  when  the  action  of 
the  paralyzed  muscles  was  supplied  by  careful  feeding.  With 
this  view,  the  disorders  of  nutrition  observed  after  division  of 
the  fifth  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  sympathetic  system. 

Pathological  facts  in  confirmation  of  experiments  upon 
the  fifth  pair  in  the  lower  animals  are  not  wanting;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  nerve 
in  the  human  subject,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  locate  ex- 
actly the  seat  of  the  lesion  and  to  appreciate  fully  its  extent, 
as  can  be  done  when  the  nerve  is  divided  by  an  operation. 
In  studying  these  cases,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  phe- 
nomena, particularly  those  of  modified  nutrition,  are  more 
or  less  contradictory. 

In  nearly  all  the  works  on  physiology,  we  find  references 
to  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  in  the  human  subject.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  is  the  case  already  referred  to,  re- 
ported by  Mayo,  which  was  published  before  the  experi- 
ments of  Magcndie.*  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  collected  by  Longet.*  In  the  appendix  to  the  work  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  itfervous  System,  several  cases  are 
reported,"  observed  by  himself  and  collated  from  various 
sources.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  cases  cited  by 
Schiff  and  by  Lussana,  some  of  which  showed  alteration  of 
taste,  while  in  others  this  symptom  was  absent.*  In  a  re- 
cent article  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Noycs,  Professor  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy in  the  Bellevue  Hosjutal  Medical  College,  two  interest- 

'  See  page  196. 

'  LoNOET,  AfuUomie  et  phytkiogU  du  syBthne  nerveuXy  Paris,  1842,  tome  ii., 
p.  191,  et  seq. 

'  BsLL,  The  Nervous  Sifstem  of  the  Human  Body,  London,  1844,  Appendix. 

*  See  page  195, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  all  the  cases  reported  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth,  but 
they  are  quite  numerous.    In  addition  to  those  already  referred  to,  the  following 
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ing  cases  are  reported,  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining during  the  progress  of  treatment.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  there  was  inflammation  of  the  eye.  In  one  case,  the 
tongue  was  entirely  insensible  upon  on  side,  but  there  was 
no  impairment  of  the  sense  of  taste.  An  interesting  feature 
in  one  of  the  cases  was  the  fact  that  an  operation  upon  the 
eyelid  of  the  affected  side  was  performed  without  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient.* 

These  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  in  the  human  subject 
in  the  main  confirm  the  results  of  experiments  upon  the  in- 
ferior animals.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  fifth  nerve 
alone  was  involved  in  the  disease,  without  the  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh,  there  was  simply  loss  of  sensibility  upon  one 
side,  the  movements  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face  be- 
ing unaffected.  When  the  small  ix)ot  was  involved,  the  mus- 
cles of  mastication  upon  one  side  were  paralyzed ;  but  in  cer- 
tain cases  in  which  this  root  escaped,  there  was  no  muscular 
paralysis.  The  sense  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  except  as 
they  were  affected  by  consecutive  inflammation,  were  little, 
if  at  all,  disturbed  in  uncomplicated  cases.  The  sense  of 
taste  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  was  perfect,  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  seventh,  the  chorda  tympani,  or 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  after  it  had  been  joined  by  the 
chorda  tympani,  was  involved  in  the  disease.  In  some  cases, 
there  was  no  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  of  spe- 
cial sense;  but  in  this  respect  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
seat  of  the  lesion  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  experiments 
upon  the  lower  animals,  it  being  difficult,  in  most  of  them, 
to  limit  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  lesion. 

are  the  most  important  and  satisfactory  in  their  details  :  The  case  reported  by 
Montault  (Journal  de  physidogie,  Paris,  1829,  tome  ix.,  p.  113) ;  a  case  by  Dr. 
Beveridgc  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  London,  1868,  No.  921,  p.  199);  a  case 
by  Altbaus  {Medico- Chintrqical  Transactions,  London,^  1869,  vol.  lii.,  p.  27)  ;  and 
two  cases  by  Rosenthal  {Medicinische  Jafirhucher,  Wien,  1870,  Bd.  xix.,  Heft  iL 
und  iii.,  S.  163). 

>  Notes,  Paralysis  of  the  Fifth  Cerebral  Nerve,  and  its  Effect»,—New  Yfirk 
Medical  Journal,  1871,  toL  xiv.,  p.  163,  et  seq. 
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PNEUM0GA8TRI0,  OB  PAB  VAGUM  NEBVB. 

Pnenmogastric  nerve  (second  division  of  the  eighth) — ^Physiological  anatomy — 
Properties  and  functions  of  the  pneumogastric — General  properties  of  the 
roots — Properties  and  functions  of  the  auricular  nerves — Properties  and 
functions  of  the  pharyngeal  nerves — ^Properties  and  functions  of  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  nerves — Properties  and  functions  of  the  inferior,  or  recurrent 
lar3mgeal  nerves — Properties  and  functions  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  circulation — Depressor-nerve  of  the 
circulation — Properties  and  functions  of  the  pulmonary  branches,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  respiration — Properties  and  functions  of 
the  (Esophageal  nerves — ^Properties,  and  functions  of  the  abdominal  branches 
— Influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  liver — Influence  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics upon  the  stomach  and  intestines — Summary  of  the  distribution, 
properties,  and  functions,  of  the  pneumogastrics. 

Of  all  the  nerves  emerging  from  the  cranial  cavity,  the 
pneumogastric,  the  second  division  of  the  eighth  pair,  pre- 
sents the  greatest  number  of  anastomoses,  the  most  remark- 
able course,  and  the  most  varied  and  interesting  functions. 
Arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata  by  a  purely  sensory 
root,  it  communicates  with  at  least  five  motor  nerves  in  its 
course,  and  is  distributed  largely  to  muscular  tissue,  both  of 
the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary  variety.  Finally,  there 
is  no  nerve  that  has  been  the  subject  of  such  extended  and 
elaborate  anatomical  and  physiological  investigations,  and 
none,  concerning  the  properties  and  exact  functions  of  which 
there  has  been  so  much  difference  of  opinion. 

TVe  shall  have  to  treat  of  the  influence  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric upon  the  act  of  deglutition,  the  heart  and  circulatory 
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system,  the  respiratory  system,  the  stomach,  intestiaes,  and 
various  glandular  organs.  An  indispensable  introduction  to 
this  study  is  a  description  of  its  physiological  anatomy. 

Physiological  Anatomy. — The  apparent  origin  of  the 
pneumogastric  is  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  just  behind  the  olivary  body,  between  the  roots 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  of  the  spinal  accessory.  The 
deep  origin  'is  mainly  from  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
nucleus  of  the  pneumogastric,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
gray  substance  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
course  of  the  fibres,  traced  from  without  inward,  is  some- 
what intricate.  The  description  of  these,  given  by  Yulpian, 
in  1853,  has  been  pretty  generally  verified  by  more  recent 
dissections,  as  well  as  by  microscopical  investigations. 

Vulpian  regards  the  deep  origins  of  the  pneumogastric 
and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  as,  in  the  main,  identical. 
Tracing  the  filaments  from  without  inward,  he  was  able  to 
follow  them  in  four  directions.  The  anterior  filaments  pass 
from  without  inward,  first  very  superficial  and  directed 
toward  the  olivary  body,  but  turning  before  they  reach  the 
olivary  body,  they  pass  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  res- 
tiform  body,  in  which  they  are  lost.  The  posterior  fila- 
ments are  superficial,  and  pass,  with  the  fibres  of  the  resti- 
form  body,  toward  the  cerebellum.  Of  the  intermediate 
filaments,  the  anterior  pass  through  the  restifonn  body,  the 
greatest  number  extending  to  the  median  line  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  A  few  fibres  are  lost  in  the  middle 
fasciculi  of  the  medulla,  and  a  few  pass  toward  the  brain. 
The  posterior  intermediate  filaments  traverse  the  restiform 
body  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  when  some  pass  to 
the  median  line,  and  others  descend  in  the  substance  of  the 
medulla.*  Vulpian  states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  fol- 
low the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  beyond  the 

1  V(7LPiAN,  Esaai  sur  Vorigine  de  plusieura  pairet  des  nerft  craniem^  Tkhe^ 
Paris,  1853,  p.  39. 
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median  line,  but  more  recent  observations  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  fibres  decussate  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle/ 

There  are  two  ganglionic  enlargements  belonging  to  the 
pneumogastric.  In  the  jugular  foramen,  is  a  well-marked, 
grayish,  ovoid  enlargement,  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  called  the  jugular  ganglion,  or  the  gan- 
glion  of  the  root.  This  is  united  by  two  or  three  filaments 
with  the  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngcal.  It  is  a  true  gan- 
glion, containing  nerve-cells.  After  the  nerve  has  emerged 
from  the  cranial  cavity,  it  presents  on  its  trunk  another 
grayish  enlargement,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length, 
called  tlie  ganglion  of  the  trunk.  This  is  of  rather  a  plexiform 
structure,  the  white  fibres  being  mixed  with  grayish  fibres 
and  nerve-cells. 

The  exit  of  the  nerve  from  the  cranial  cavity  is  by  the 
jugular  foramen,  or  posterior  foramen  lacerum,  in  company 
with  the  spinal  accessory,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the 
internal  jugular  vein. 

Ana%tomo%e%. — The  filaments  of  communication  which 
the  pneumogastric  receives  from  other  nerves  are  interesting 
from  their  great  importance  and  their  varied  sources.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  branch  from  the  spinal  acces- 
sory. There  are  occasional  filaments  of  communication 
which  pass  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  ganglion  of  the 
root,  but  they  are  not  constant.  After  both  nerves  have 
emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity,  an  important  branch  of 
considerable  size  passes  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the 
pneumogastric,  with  which  it  becomes  closely  united.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  these  filaments  from  the  spinal 
accessory  pass  in  great  part  to  the  larynx  by  the  inferior 
laryngeal  nerves. 

In  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  the  facial  nerve  gives  off  a 

■  Deax,  Tht  Gray  SuUUmce  of  the  Medulla  OhUmgaia  and  Trapezium^  Wash- 
ington, 1864,  p.  27. 
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filament  of  commuBication  to  the  pneumogastrie  at  the  gan- 
glion of  the  root.  This  filament,  joined  at  the  ganglion  by 
sensory  filaments  from  the  pneomogastric  and  some  fila- 
ments from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  is  called  the  auricular 
branch  of  Arnold.  By  some  anatomists,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
branch  from  the  facial/  and  by  others  it  is  described  with 
the  pneumogastrie* 

Two  or  three  small  filaments  of  communication  pass 
from  the  sublingual  to  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastrie. 

At  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk,  the  pneumogastrie  gener- 
ally receives  filaments  of  communication  from  the  arcade 
formed  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the  first  two  cervical 
nerves.     These,  however,  are  not  const-ant. 

The  pneumogastrie  is  connected  with  the  sympathetic 
system  by  numerous  delicate  filaments  of  communication  re- 
ceived from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  passing  in  part 
upward  toward  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pneumogas- 
trie, and  in  part  transversely  and  downward.  These  fila- 
ments are  frequently  short,  and,  as  it  were,  bind  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglion  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  The  main  trunk 
of  the  pneumogastrie  and  its  branches  receive  a'few  delicate 
filaments  of  communication  from  the  middle  and  inferior 
cervical  and  the  upper  dorsal  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  pneumogastrie  frequently  sends  a  very  delicate  fila- 
ment to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  at  or  near  the  gan- 
glion of  Anderscli.  Branches  from  the  pneumogastrie  join 
branches  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  spinal  accessory, 
and  the  sympathetic,  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

Distribution. — ^In  describing  the  very  extensive  distribu- 
tion of  the  pneumogastrics,  while  the  nerves  upon  the  two 
Bides  do  not  present  any  ijnportant  diiferences  in  the  desti- 
nation of  their  filaments  as  far  down  as  the  diaphragm,  it 

'  HiRSCHFELD,  Si/tteme  nerveuXy  Paris,  1866,  p.  206. 

«  Sappkt,  Traite  d'anatomie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  iL,  p.  287. 
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Will  be  seen  that  the  abdominal  branches  are  not  the  same. 
The  most  important  branches  are  the  following : 

1.  Auricular. 

2.  Pharyngeal. 

3.  Superior  laryngeal. 

4.  Inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal. 

5.  Cardiac,  cervical  and  thoracic. 

6.  Pulmonary,  anterior  and  posterior. 

7.  CEsophageal. 

8.  Abdominal. 

The  auricular  nerves  are  sometimes  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  facial.  They  are  given  off  from  the  ganglion 
of  the  trunk,  and  are  composed  of  filaments  of  communica- 
tion fi'om  the  facial  and  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  as  well 
as  of  filaments  from  the  pneumogastric  itself.  The  nerve 
thus  constituted  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  a  small 
filament,  according  to  Sappey,  is  sent  to  the  membrana 
tympani.* 

The  pharyngeal  nerves  are  very  remarkable  in  their* 
course.  They  are  given  off  from  the  superior  portion  of 
the  ganglion  of  the  trunk,  and  contain  a  large  number  of 
the  filaments  of  communication  which  the  pneumogastric 
receives  from  the  spinal  accessory.  In  their  course  by  the 
sides  of  the  superior  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx, 
these  nerves  anastomose  with  numerous  filaments  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic,  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  pharyngeal 
plexus.  The  ultimate  filaments  of  distribution  pass  to  the 
muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  Physi- 
ological experiments  have  shown  that  the  motor  influence 
transmitted  to  the  pharyngeal  muscles  through  the  pharyn- 
geal branches  of  the  pneumogastric  is  derived  from  the  spi- 
nal accessory.' 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  are  given  off  from  the 

•  Sappet,  Trcdte  tTanaiomie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  28Y.      *  See  page  176. 
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lower  part  of  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk.  Their  filaments 
come  from  the  side  opposite  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
pneumogastric  with  the  communicating  branch  from  the  spi- 
nal accessory,  so  that  probably  the  superior  laryngeals  con- 
tain few  if  any  motor  fibres  from  this  nerve.  The  superior 
laryngeal  gives  off  the  external  laryngeal,  a  long,  delicate 
branch,  which  gives  a  few  filaments  to  the  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx,  and  is  distributed  to  the  crico-thy- 
roid  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ventricle  of 
the  larynx.  The  external  laryngeal  anastomoses  with  the 
inferior  laryngeal  and  with  the  sympathetic.  The  internal 
branch  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epi- 
glottis, the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  as  far  down  as  the 
true  vocal  cords.  A  branch  from  this  nerve,  in  its  course 
to  the  larynx,  penetrates  the  arytenoid  muscle,  to  which  it 
sends  a  few  filaments,  but  these  are  all  sensory.  This  branch 
also  supplies  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  It  anastomoses  with 
the  inferior  kryngeal  nerve.  An  important  branch,  de- 
scribed by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  in  the  rabbit,  under  the  name 
of  the  depressor-nerve,  arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the  su- 
perior laryngeal  and  another  from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo 
gastric,  passes  down  the  neck  by  the  side  of  the  sympathetic, 
and,  in  the  chest,  joins  filaments  from  the  thoracic  sympa- 
thetic, to  penetrate  the  heart  between  the  aorta  and  the 
pulmonary  artery.'  This  nerve  will  be  referred  to  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics  upon  the  circulation. 

It  is  important,  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to 
note  that  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  nerve  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  supra- 
laryngeal  mucous  membranes,  and  that  it  animates  a  single 
muscle  of  the  larynx,  the  crico-thyroid,  and  the  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx. 

*  Cyon  bt  Ludwio,  Action  rkflexe  d*un  des  nerfs  aensibles  du  eceur  ntr  Us  nerfa 
fHuo-moieurs, — Journal  de  Vanatomie^  Paris,  1867,  tome  ir.,  p.  472,  ii  uq. 
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The  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  present  some 
slight  differences  in  their  anatomy  upon  the  two  sides.  Upon 
the  left  side,  the  nerve  is  the  larger,  and  is  given  off  at  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  Passing  beneath  this  vessel,  it  ascends 
in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus.  In 
its  upward  course,  it  gives  off  certain  filaments  which  join 
the  cardiac  branches,  filaments  to  the  muscular  tissue  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  fila- 
ments to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  inter-cartilaginous 
muscular  tissue  of  the  trachea,  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  in- 
ferior constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  a  branch  which  joins 
the  superior  laryngeal.  Its  terminal  branches  penetrate  the 
larynx  behind  the  posterior  articulation  of  the  thyroid  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  distributed  to  all  of  the  intrin- 
sic muscles  of  the  larynx,  except  the  crico-thyroids,  which 
are  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal. 

Upon  the  right  side,  the  nerve  winds  from  before  back- 
ward around  the  subclavian  artery,  and  has  essentially  the 
same  course  and  distribution  as  upon  the  left  side,  except 
that  it  is  smaller  and  its  filaments  of  distribution  are  not  so 
numerous. 

The  important  physiological  point  connected  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  recurrent  laryngeals  is  that  they  animate  all 
of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  except  the  crico-thy- 
roid.  Experiments  have  shown  that  these  nerves  contain 
numerous  filaments  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  cervical  cardiac  branches,  two  or  three  in  number, 
arise  from  the  pneumogastrics  at  different  points  of  the  cer- 
vical portion  and  pass  to  the  cardiac  plexus,  which  is  formed 
in  great  part  of  filaments  from  the  sympathetic.  The  tho- 
racic cardiac  branches  are  given  off  from  the  pneumogastrics 
below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  laryngeals,  and  join  the  car- 
diac plexus. 

The  anterior  pulmonary  branches  are  few  and  delicate 
as  compared  with  the  posterior  branches.  They  are  given 
off  below  the  origin  of  the  thoracic  cardiac  branches,  send 
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a  few  filaments  to  the  trachea,  then  form  a  plexus  which 
surrounds  the  bronchial  tubes  and  follows  the  bronchial  tree 
to  its  terminations  in  the  air-cells.  The  posterior  pulmonary 
branches  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than  the  anterior. 
They  communicate  freely  with  sympathetic  filaments  from 
the  upper  three  or  fou;p  thoracic  ganglia,  and  tlien  form  the 
great  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  From  this  plexus,  a  few 
filaments  go  to  the  inferior  and  posterior  portion  of  the  tra- 
chea ;  a  few  pass  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  middle  portion  of  the  oesophagus ;  and  a  few 
are  sent  to  the  posterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  pericar- 
dium. The  plexus  then  surrounds  the  bronchial  tree,  and 
passes  with  its  ramifications  to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  like  the 
corresponding  filaments  of  the  anterior  branches.  According 
to  Sappey,  the  pulmonary  branches  are  distributed  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  not  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.* 

The  oesophageal  branches  take  their  origin  from  the 
pneumogastrics  above  and  below  the  pulmonary  branches. 
These  branches  from  the  two  sides  join  to  form  the  oesopha- 
geal plexus,  their  filaments  of  distribution  going  to  the  mufi- 
cular  tissue  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  oesophagus. 

The  abdominal  branches  are  quite  different  in  their  dis- 
tribution upon  the  two  sides. 

On  the  left  side,  the  nerve,  which  is  situated  anterior  to 
the  cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach,  immediately  after  its 
passage  by  the  side  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  abdomen,  di- 
vides into  numerous  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
muscular  walls  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
As  the  branches  pass  from  the  lesser  curvature,  they  take  a 
downward  direction  and  go  to  the  liver,  and,  with  another 
branch  running  between  the  folds  of  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum,  follow  the  course  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  hepatic 
substance.  The  branches  of  thia  nerve  anastomose  with  the 
nerve  on  the  right  side  and  with  the  sympathetic. 

1  Sappst,  Traits  d'anaUmie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  294. 
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The  right  pneumogaBtric,  situated  posteriorly,  at  the 
oesophageal  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  sends  a  few  filaments 
to  the  muscular  coat  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  passes  backward,  and  is  distributed  to  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  finally  to  the  whole 
of  the  small  intestine. 

The  branches  to  the  small  intestine  are  very  important. 
These  were  accurately  described  in  1860,  by  KoUmann,  in 
an  elaborate  and  beautifully-illustrated  prize-essay.  In  the 
plate  showing  the  distribution  of  this  nerve,  it  is  seen  that 
the  branches  to  the  intestine  are  very  numerous.  Accord- 
ing to  these  researches,  the  branches  described  belong  to  the 
pneumogastric  itself,  and  are  not  derived  from  the  sympa- 
thetic/ "When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  action  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric upon  the  small  intestine,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
anatomical  researches  by  Kollmann  are  fully  confirmed  by 
physiological  experiments.  Before  the  nerves  pass  to  the 
intestines,  there  is  a  free  anastomosis  and  interchange  of 
filaments  between  the  right  and  the  left  pneumogastric. 

Properties  and  Functiom  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerves. 

There  is  no  nerve  in  the  body  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  experiments,  and  concerning  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  as  the  pneumogastric.  Its  accessible  position 
in  many  parts  of  its  course,  its  extensive  connections  with 
the  digestive,  the  respiratory,  and  the  circulatory  system, 
and  the  evident  importance  of  its  relations,  have  rendered 
the  literature  connected  with  its  physiology  somewhat  redun- 
dant. TVe  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  full  all  of  the  views 
entertained  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  its  functions, 
but  to  state  merely  what  seem  to  be  well-ascertained  facts, 
and  the  most  reasonable  inferences,  where  the  facts  are  difli- 

^  K0LLXI.NN,  U(her  den  Verlauf  dea  Lungenmagennerven  in  der  Bauchhoie, 
JSine  PreistehrifL — ZeUKkriftfur  toiMenschafUicke  Zoologie,  Leipzig,  1860,  Bd.  x., 
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cult  of  demonstration.  In  treating  cf  the  functions  of  this 
nerve,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  constant  reference -to 
its  anatomy,  and  for  that  reason  have  described  pretty  fully 
in  detail  most  of  the  important  points  in  its  connections  and 
distribution. 

Although  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  pnemnogas- 
tries  and  their  importance  will  necessitate  a  long  discussion 
of  their  physiology,  we  shall  endeavor  to  separate  the  points 
to  be  considered  distinctly,  and  simplify  the  subject  as  much 
as  possible. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  the  general  properties  of  those  fila- 
ments derived  from  the  true  roots  of  the  nerves,  and,  follow- 
ing them  in  their  course,  shall  note  the  properties  derived 
from  their  connections  with  other  nerves. 

We  shall  then  treat  of  the  properties  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  nerves,  under  distinct  heads,  taking  up  these 
branches  as  they  are  given  off,  from  above  downward.  In 
this,  we  shall  consider  first  the  properties  and  functions 
of  the  auricular  branches ;  next,  of  the  pharyngeal  branches, 
with  their  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  pharynx  in  deglu- 
tition ;  next,  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches^ 
with  their  relations  to  the  physiology  of  the  larynx ;  next 
the  cardiac  branches,  with  their  influence  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  the  circulation ;  next,  the  pulmonary 
branches,  with  the  function  of  the  nerves  in  connection  with 
respiration ;  next,  the  oesophageal  branches,  in  connection 
with  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  action  of  the 
oesophagus,  in  deglutition ;  next,  the  abdominal  branches, 
with  the  influence  of  the  nerves  in  connection  with  diges- 
tion and  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  By  divid- 
ing up,  in  this  way,  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics,  it  is 
hoped  that  their  physiology  may  be  relieved  of  much  of 
the  complexity  in  which  it  is  apparently  involved. 

General  Properties  of  the  Boots  of  Origin  of  the  Pneu- 
mogastrics.— ^All  who  have  operated  on  the  pneumogastrics 
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in  the  cervical  region  in  living  animals  have  noted  their  ex- 
ceedingly dull  sensibility,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
sensory  nerves.  Bernard,  indeed,  states  that  in  this  region 
they  are  generally  insensible ;  *  but  we  have  usually  found, 
in  dogs  at  least,  that  their  division  is  attended  with  slight 
evidences  of  pain.  Without  citing  in  detail  all  the  experi- 
ments on  this  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  some  physi- 
ologists, on  galvanizing  or  otherwise  irritating  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  in  animals  just  killed,  have  noted  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  deglutition,  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  muscu- 
lar coats  of  the  stomach.  These  experiments  have  led  to  the 
opinion  that  the  proper  roots  of  the  nerves  are  motor  as  well 
as  sensory.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  difficult  as  well  as  an 
important  point  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  roots  be 
of  themselves  exclusively  sensory  or  mixed. 

In  discussing  the  properties  of  the  roots,  we  shall  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  direct  experiments;  though  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  their  anatomical  characters,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ganglia  and  the  deep  origin  of  their  fibres,  point 
strongly  to  their  sensory  character. 

It  is  impossible  to  stimulate  tlie  roots,  before  they  have 
received  motor  filaments  from  other  nerves,  in  living  ani- 
mals, and  the  experiments  are  therefore  made  upon  animals 
just  killed,  before  the  nervous  irritability  lias  disappeared. 
If  the  true  roots  of  the  nerves  be  exclusively  sensory,  their 
galvanization  in  animals  just  killed  should  produce,  by  di- 
rect action,  no  muscular  contraction.  If  the  roots  contain 
any  motor  filaments,  contraction  of  muscles  should  follow 
their  stimulation.  The  proper  physiological  conditions  in 
such  experiments  are  the  following : 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  roots  so  that  the  fila- 
ments from  the  spinal  accessory  and  other  motor  ner\^es  be 
not  involved. 

2.  It  is  important  to  ascertain,  provided  movements  follow 
such  irritation,  whether  or  not  they  be  due  to  reflex  action. 

^  Bernard,  8ydime  nerveuxy  Paris,  1858,  tome  it,  p.  846. 
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The  first  of  these  conditions  is  easily  fulfilled.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  stimulate  the  roots  before  the  nerves  have 
received  any  anastomosing  filaments.  To  avoid  contractions 
of  muscles  due  to  reflex  action,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  roots 
and  to  stimulate  their  distal  portion.  K  it  be  true  that 
stimulation  of  the  distal  extremities  of  the  roots,  the  irrita- 
tion so  applied  as  not  to  involve  communicating  filaments 
from  motor  nerves,  and  not  to  be  conveyed  to  the  centres, 
producing  reflex  movemeuts  through  other  nerves,  docs  not 
produce  any  movements,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  true 
filaments  of  origin  are  exclusively  sensory.  The  facts  upon 
this  point  demand  careful  and  critical  study ;  and  it  will  be 
proper  to  discard  the  earlier  experiments,  made  before  the 
mechanism  of  reflex  action  had  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. 

If  the  experiments  of  Longet  be  accepted  without  re- 
serve, they  prove — ^as  conclusively  as  is  possible  without  ex- 
posing the  roots  in  living  animals,  an  operation  which  is 
impracticable — that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics  are  exclusively  sensory ;  at  least,  that  the  nerve 
contains  no  motor  filaments  except  those  derived  from  other 
nerves.  The  following  quotation  gives  the  essential  points 
in  these  experiments : 

"  In  dogs  of  large  size  and  in  horses,  I  have  isolated  in 
the  cranium,  with  the  most  minute  care,  the  pneumogastric 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  superior  filaments  of  the 
spinal  accessory  {intei^nal  hranch)^  in  order  to  avoid  all  reflex 
movement  and  any  derivative  current  upon  the  last-named 
nerve ;  I  then  immediately  caused  the  current  to  act  exclu 
sively  upon  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastric, 
without  having  ever  seen  the  slightest  contraction  super- 
vene, either  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx,  or  in 
the  muscular  tunic  of  the  oesophagus,  or  elsewhere. 

"  But  also  I  have  never  failed  to  demonstrate  to  all  those 
who  witnessed  my  experiments,  how  it  is  easy  to  obtain  op- 
posite results  in  neglecting  only  one  precaution  :  it  suffices. 
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for  example,  to  slightly  moisten  the  slip  of  glass  or  oiled  silk 
which  serves  to  isolate  the  two  nerves,  in  order  that  the  cur- 
rent should  act  immediately  upon  the  superior  filaments  of 
the  spinal  accessory,  from  which  we  have  marked  contrac- 
tions in  the  organs  just  mentioned."  * 

These  experiments  seem  entirely  conclusive.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  superior  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  the 
pharyngeal,  and  the  superior  laryngeal,  it  will  be  seen  that 
irritation,  either  of  these  nerves  or  of  the  mucous  membranes 
to  which  they  are  distributed,  will  produce  contractions  in 
the  muscles.  All  who  are  practically  familiar  with  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  the  nerves  Imow  how  difficult  it  is 
to  insulate  the  nervous  trunks  so  as  to  avoid  the  influence 
of  "derived"  currents.  In  carefully  studying  the  experi- 
ments of  Longet,  it  seems  that  all  the  physiological  condi- 
tions were  falfilled ;  and  that  when  the  nerve  is  divided  at  the 
root  and  the  stimulation  is  applied  to  the  peripheral  end,  so 
as  to  cut  off  all  reflex  action  from  the  nervous  centres,  and 
when  sufficient  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  the  current  to  the  motor  connections  of  the  pneumogas- 
tric, the  nerve,  from  its  origin  at  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
the  ganglion  of  the  root,  contains  no  motor  filaments,  and 
is  therefore  exclusively  sensory. 

Among  the  more  recent  experiments  which  have  led  to 
the  view  that  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics  contain  motor 
filaments,  are  those  of  Chauveau,  made  in  1862,  and  of  Van 
Kempen,  published  in  1863.  In  the  experiments  of  Chau- 
veau, the  excitation  was  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  nerves 
in  animals  just  killed,  with  the  effect  of  producing  energetic 
contractions  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach.  The  roots, 
however,  were  not  divided.'  It  is  stated  in  this  article  that 
all  reflex  action  ceases  in  adult  mammals  with  the  move- 

>  LoNOBT,  Traite  de  pkysioilogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  p.  508. 
«  Chauvkau,  Du  nerf  pnemiogasiTHque,  etc, — Journal  de  la  physiologie^  Paris, 
1862,  tome  v.,  p.  198. 
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ments  of  the  heart.'  This  assBmption  is  too  broad ;  and 
certainly  it  would  not  have  been  less  accurate,  and  would 
have  answered  a  vital  objection,  if  the  nerve  had  been  di- 
vided and  galvanization  had  been  applied  to  its  peripheral 
extremity ;  for  it  is  wcH  known  that  so  long  as  the  motor 
nerves  and  the  muscles  retain  their  irritability,  contractions 
will  follow  their  stimulation  after  they  have  been  separated 
from  the  centres.  In  the  experiments  just  cited,  there  i& 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  contractions  of  the  oesoph- 
agus and  stomach  were  purely  reflex.  The  remarks  just 
made  concerning  the  experiments  of  Chauveau  are  equally 
applicable  to  those  of  Van  Kempen,  in  which  it  is  not  stated 
that  the  roots  were  divided  ;  *  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  there 
are  no  direct  observations  showing  contraction  of  muscular 
tissue  following  stimulation  of  the  roots  of  the  pneumogas- 
trics,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  principle  of  reflex 
action,  or  by  the  supposition  that  the  stimulation  was  ex- 
tended to  communicating  motor  filaments.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question 
more  fully  in  detail,  and  will  adopt,  without  reserve,  the 
conclusions  of  Longet,  that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of 
the  pncumogastrics  are  exclusively  sensory,  or,  at  least,  that 
they  have  no  motor  properties. 

Projyertiea  mid  Functions  of  the  Auricular  Nerves. — 
There  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  auricular 
neryes,  after  the  description  we  have  given  of  their  anat- 
omy. They  are  sometimes  described  with  the  facial  and 
sometimes  with  the  pneumogastric.  They  contain  filaments 
from  the  facial,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal.  The  sensory  filaments  of  these  nerves  give  sensibility 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the 
membrana  tympani. 

*  Chautkau,  J)u  nerf  pneamogaatrique^  etc. — Journal  dt  la  phynoiogie^  Paris, 
1862,  tome  v.,  p.  198. 

*  Van  Kempkn,  Nouvelles  recherehet  9ur  la  nature  fonetumelle  des  raHnea  du 
nerf  pneumoffostriqw  et  du  nerf  spinal, — Jwimal  de  la  phynoloffie,  Paris,  1868, 
tome  yi.,  p.  284,  et  eeq. 
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Properties  cmd  Functions  of  the  Pharyngeal  Nerves. — 
The  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  are  mixed 
nerves,  their  motor  filaments  being  derived  from  the  spinal 
accessory.  Their  direct  action  upon  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
tion belongs  to  the  physiological  history  of  the  last-named 
nerye.  We  have  already  stated,  in  treating  of  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory, that  the  filaments  of  communication  that  go  to  the 
pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  are  distributed  to 
the  pharyngeal  muscles.* 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  all  of  the  pharyngeal  filaments 
in  living  animals  and  observe  directly  how  far  the  general 
sensibility  of  the  pharynx  and  the  reflex  phenomena  of  deg- 
lutition are  influenced  by  this  section.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  distribution  of  the  filaments  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  it  would  seem  that  they  combine  with  the  pha- 
ryngeal filaments  of  the  fifth,  and  possibly  sensory  filaments 
from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  in  giving  general  sensibility  to 
these  parts. 

In  some  recent  experiments  by  "Waller  and  Prevost,  on 
the  reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition,  it  is  shown  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  cannot  be  excited  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  supralaryngeal  region 
and  the  pharynx,  after  section  of  the  fifth  and  the  superior 
laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastrics.*  This  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics 
are  of  little  or  no  importance  in  these  reflex  phenomena. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Superior  LaryngecH 
Nerves. — The  distribution  of  these  nerves  points  to  a  double 
ftmction ;  viz.,  an  action  upon  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  and 
the  important  office  of  supplying  general  sensibility  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  a  portion  of  the  surrounding 
mucous  membrane. 

^  See  page  K6. 

*  Waller  et  Preyost,  ^fy^kdt  relaiive  aux  nerfa  aeruitift  qui  prSaiderU  attx 
phenomeruB  refiexes  de  la  deglutUion, — Archive»  de  phytiohgie,  Paris,  1870,  tome 
iiL,  p.  S47. 
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Tlie  stimulation  of  these  nerves  ])roduces  intense  pain 
and  contraction  of  the  crico-thyroids ;  but  it  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  the  arytenoid  muscles,  through  which 
the  nerves  pass,  receive  no  motor  filaments.* 

The  action  of  the  nerves  upon  the  muscles  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  resolves  itself  into  the  function  of  the  crico-thyroids, 
which  has  been  treated  of  fully  under  the  head  of  phona- 
tion.*  When  these  muscles  are  paralyzed,  the  voice  be- 
comes hoarse.  The  filaments  to  the  inferior  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  are  few  and  comparatively  unimportant.  It  is  im- 
portant in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  superior  laryn- 
geals  do  not  receive  their  motor  filaments  from  the  spinal 
accessory. 

The  sensory  filaments  of  the  superior  laryngeals  have 
Important  functions  connected  with  the  protection  of  the 
air-passages  from  the  entrance"  of  foreign  matters,  particu- 
larly in  deglutition,  and  are  further  concerned,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  reflex  action  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx. 
In  treating  of  deglutition,  in  another  volume,  we  have  fully 
discussed  the  importance  of  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the 
top  of  the  larynx  in-  the  protection  of  the  air-passages. 
Wlien  both  superior  laryngeals  have  been  divided  in  living 
animals,  liquids  often  pass  into  the  larynx  in  small  quantity, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  reflex  closure  of  the  glottis 
when  foreign  matters  are  brought  in  contact  with  its  supe- 
rior surface,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  inspiration 
during  deglutition." 

Aside  from  the  protection  of  the  air-passages,  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  is  one  of  the  sensory  nerves  through  which 
the  reflex  acts  in  deglutition  operate.  There  are  certain  parts 
which  depend  for  their  sensibility  entirely  upon  this  nerve ; 
viz.,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis,  the  aryteno-epi- 
glottidean  fold,  and  the  larynx,  as  far  down  as  the  true  vocal 
cords.     When  an  impression  is  made  upon  these  parts,  as 

'  LoNOET,  Train  de  physijohgie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  525. 

•  See  vol.  iii.,  Voice  and  Speech,  p.  495.         ■  See  vol  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  197. 
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«rbeii  they  are  touched  with  a  piece  of  meat,  regular  and 
natural  movements  of  deglutition  ensue.  In  the  recent  and 
elaborate  experiments  of  Waller  and  Prevost,  it  was  shown 
that,  after  division  of  the  superior  laryngeals,  excitation  of 
the  parts  supplied  with  sensoiy  filaments  by  these  nerves 
produced  no  movements  of  the  pharynx/ 

The  experiments  made  by  galvanizing  the  trunks  of  the 
nerves  are  extremely  interesting.  If  the  nerves  be  divided 
and  galvanization  be  applied  to  their  central  ends,  move- 
ments of  deglutition  are  observed,  and  there  is  also  arrest 
of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  From  these  experiments, 
first  elaborated  by  Kosenthal,*  it  would  seem  that  the  im- 
pression which  gives  rise  to  the  movements  of  deglutition 
aids  in  protecting  the  air-passages  from  the  entrance  of  for- 
eign matters,  by  temporarily  arresting  the  inspiratory  act. 
These  experiments  of  Rosenthal  have  been  repeated  very 
extensively  by  physiologists ;  and  concerning  the  eficcts  of 
galvanization  of  the  superior  laryngeals  upon  respiration, 
there  is  considerable  diflerence  of  opinion. 

Tlie  important  point  for  our  consideration,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  the  action  of  the  nerves  in  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  deglutition;  and  in  experiments  with  galvanism, 
a  feeble  current  simulates  most  nearly  the  natural  pro- 
cesses. In  such  experiments,  the  results  have  been  quite 
satisfectory.  Waller  and  Prevost  used  a  very  feeble  current, 
and  confirmed  entirely  the  observations  of  Hosenthal.  They 
found,  also,  that  galvanization  of  the  roots  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  above  the  origin  of  the  laryngeals  produced  the  same 
effects  as  galvanization  of  the  trunks  of  the  superior  laryn- 
geals.*    The  experiments  in  which  a  powerful  current  of 

'  Waller  it  Prevost,  op,  eit. — Archive*  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1870,  tome 
iiL»  p.  347,  et  seq, 

•  Rosenthal,  De  Cinfiuence  du  nerf  pneumogastrique  el  du  nerflarynge  supS- 
fieur  tur  let  mouvemenis  du  diaphragm. — Compter  vendue,  Paris,  1861,  tome  lii., 
p.  754 ;  and,  Die  Aihembeweguugen  und  ihre  Benehungen  ttum  Nervue  vagw^  Ber- 
lin, 1862,  S.  72. 

•Loe.cU. 
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galvanism  was  applied  to  the  nerves  al83  show  an  arrest  of 
respiration ;  but  it  is  argued  that  there  is  nothing  special  in 
the  action  of  the  superior  laryngeals  under  these  conditions, 
inasmuch  as  other  sfensitive  nerves  have  been  found  to  act 
in  the  same  way.*  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  living  animals,  strong  impressions  made  upon 
any  of  the  acutely  sensitive  nerves  arrest  respiration,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  the  phenomena  commonly  observed  in 
animals  struggling  xmder  painful  operations.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  more  fully  the 
numerous  experiments  on  tiie  effects  upon  respiration  of 
stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeals ;  and  we  can  assume 
that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  impression  made  upon 
the  terminal  filaments  of  these  nerves,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  deglutition,  excites,  by  reflex  action,  con- 
traction of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  momentarily  suspends  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm. 
Important  experiments  have  been  made  within  the  past 
few  years,  upon  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  on  the  cir- 
culation, in  which  it  is  claimed  that  nervous  filaments,  arising, 
in  the  rabbit,  in  part  from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric 
and  in  part  from  the  superior  laryngeal  branch,  act  as  reflex 
depressors  of  the  vascular  tension.  These  experiments  will 
be  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  branches. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Inferior^  07*  Becurrent 
Laryngeal  Iferves. — The  anatomical*  distribution  of  these 
nerves  shows  that  their  most  important  function  is  con- 
nected with  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  few  filaments 
which  are  given  oft'  in  the  neck  to  join  the  cardiac  branches 
are  probably  not  very  important.  It  is  proper  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  it  supplies  the  musculai  tissue  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  and 
one  or  two  branches  are  sent  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of 

1  Bebt,  Lefon*  nor  la  phytiologU  eamparSe  de  la  respiroHany  Paria,  1870,  p. 
469,  et  9eq. 
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the  pharynx.  The  function  of  these  filaments  is  sufficiently 
evident- 

The  inferior  laryngeals  contain  chiefly  motor  filaments, 
judging  from  their  distribution  as  well  as  from  the  effects 
of  direct  irritation.  All  who  have  experimented  upon  these 
nerves  have  noted  little  or  no  evidence  of  pain  when  they 
are  stimulated  or  divided. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  recurrents  is 
connected  with  the  production  of  vocal  sounds.  In  another 
volume,  we  have  fully  treated  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice 
and  the  action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx ;  *  and 
in  our  account  of  the  physiology  of  the  internal,  or  com- 
municating branch  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  pneu- 
mogastric,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  is  the  true  nerve  of 
phonation.*  In  the  older  works  upon  physiology,  before  the 
fimctions  of  the  spinal  accessory  were  fully  understood,  the 
experiments  on  the  inferior  laryngeals  led  to  the  opinion 
that  these  were  the  nerves  oi  phonation,  as  they  showed  loss 
of  voice  following  their  division  in  living  animals.  It  is 
true  that  these  nerves  contain  the  filaments  which  preside 
over  the  vocal  movements  of  the  larynx ;  but  it  is  also  the 
&ct  that  these  vocal  filaments  are  derived  exclusively  from 
the  spinal  accessory,  and  that  the  recurrents  contain  as  well 
motor  filaments  which  preside  over  movements  of  the  larynx 
not  concerned  in  the  production  of  vocal  sounds. 

The  muscles  of  the  larynx  concerned  in  phonation  are, 
the  crico-thyroids,  animated  by  the  superior  laryngeals,  and 
the  arytenoid,  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  and  the  thyro- 
arytenoids, animated  by  the  inferior  laryngeals.  The  poste- 
rior crico-arytenoids  are  respiratory  muscles ;  and  it  is  curi- 
ous that  these  are  not  affected  by  extirpation  of  the  spinal 
accessories,  but  that  the  glottis  is  still  capable  of  dilatation, 
so  that  inspiration  is  not  impeded.  If,  however,  the  spinal 
accessories  be  extii-pated,  and  the  larynx  be  then  exposed 
in  a  living  animal,  the  glottis  still  remains  dilated,  but  will 

>  See  roL  iiL,  Ymce  and  Speech,  p.  490,  eCteq,        *  See  page  170,  ei  aeq. 
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not  close  when  irritated.  If  the  inferior  laryngeals  be  then 
divided,  the  glottis  is  mechanically  closed  with  tlie  inspira- 
tory act,  and  the  animals  often  die  of  suffocation.  When  we 
call  to  mind  the  varied  sources  from  which  the  pneumogas- 
trics  receive  their  motor  jBlaments,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  certain  of  these  may  preside  over  the  vocal  movements, 
and  others,  from  a  different  source,  may  animate  the  respira- 
tory movements. 

As  we  should  naturally  expect  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  section  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  paralyzes 
both  the  vocal  and  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern experiments  illustrating  this  point,  the  former  dating 
from  the  time  of  Galen.  In  adult  animals,  the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  are  sufficiently  rigid  to  allow  of  inspiration  after 
the  organ  has  been  completely  paralyzed ;  but  in  young  ani- 
mals, the  glottis  is  closed,  and  suffocation  ensues.  We  have 
generally  observed  in  cats,  that  suffocation  follows  immedi- 
ately upon  section  of  the  recurrents  or  of  the  pneumogastrics 
in  the  neck. 

The  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  is 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
respiratory  acts  after  division  of  both  recurrents.  It  has 
been  observed  by  Longet,  that  the  acceleration  of  respiration 
is  much  greater  in  young  than  in  adult  animals.  This  does 
not  apply  to  very  young  animals,  in  which  section  of  the  re- 
currents produces  almost  instant  death.* 

"Waller  and  Prevost  have  shown  that  feeble  galvanization 
of  the  central  ends  of  the  inferior  laryngeals,  after  their  di- 
vision, produces  rhythmical  movements  of  deglutition,  gen- 
erally coincident  with  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 
These  phenomena  are  generally  observed  in  rabbits,  but 
they  are  not  constant."    The  reflex  action  of  these  nerves  in 

>  Longet,  Traiie  de  phytiologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  633. 
•  Waller  et  Prevost,  PMnornhne*  rejiexcs  de  la  degluUtion.—Archive$  dt 
phyrioioffie,  Paris,  1870,  tome  iii.,  p,  346. 
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deglutition  is  probably  due  to  the  communicating  filaments 
which  they  send  to  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Cardiao  Nerves^  and 
Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  the  Circulation. — One 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  physi- 
ology of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  is  their  action  upon  the 
heart ;  and  the  results  of  experiments,  which  will  be  fully 
detailed  hereafter,  are  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  would 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  nerve  containing  motor  fila- 
ments and  distributed  to  a  muscular  organ.  Section  of  the 
pneumogastrics  in  the  neck,  far  from  arresting  the  action  of 
the  heart,  increases  the  rapidity  of  its  pulsations ;  and  gal- 
vanization of  the  nerves  arrests  the  heart's  action  in  diastole. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  some  very  remarkable  experi- 
ments have  been  made  upon  the  influence  of  certain  nerves 
given  off  near  the  superior  laryngeals,  which  have  been 
called  the  depressors  of  the  circulation ;  but  most  observa- 
tions liave  been  made  upon  the  trunks  of  the  pneumogastrics 
in  the  cervical  region,  as  it  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  isolate 
the  thoracic  cardiac  branches  and  to  operate  upon  them  with- 
out involving  other  nervous  filaments.  In  galvanizing  the 
nerves  in  the  neck,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  direct 
influence  of  the  current  and  the  phenomena  due  to  reflex 
action. 

Effects  of  Section  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  the  Circur 
lation, — It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  in  detail  the  various  ex- 
periments upon  the  effects  of  section  of  the  pneumogastrics 
in  the  neck  upon  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  division  of 
these  nerves  in  living  animals  is  suflSciently  easy,  and  all 
who  have  performed  the  operation  have  noted  the  same  re- 
sults. By  section  of  these  nerves,  the  heart  is  at  once  sepa-  ■ 
rated  from,  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  nervous  connec- 
tions ;  and  the  effects  show  that,  as  far  as  this  organ  is  con- 
cerned, the  motor  filaments  present  great  differences  from 
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the  ordinary  motor  nerves  of  tlie  cerebro-spinal  system. 
Most  of  the  observations  made  by  dividing  the  nerves  have 
been  upon  dogs,  and  the  difterences  in  the  effects  upon  other 
animals  are  slight  and  unimportant.  The  following  are  the 
important  phenomena  presented  in  typical  experiments  : 

Section  of  one  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  does 
not  produce  any  very  marked  effect  upon  the  action  of  the 
heart,  after  the  slight  distui'bance  which  usually  follows  the 
operation  lias  passed  away,  'the  number  of  pulsations  is 
slightly  increased,  and  the  cardiac  pressure,  as  shown  by  a 
cardiometer  fixed  in  the  carotid  artery,  is  slightly  dimin- 
ished ;  but  this  is  insignificant  compared  w4th  the  effects  of 
dividing  both  nerves. 

Section  of  both  pneumogastrics  usually  produces  imme- 
diate and  serious  disturbance  in  the  respirations,  which  arc 
momentarily  accelerated.  The  animal  usually  becomes  agi- 
tated and  suflers  from  want  of  air ;  and,  when  it  is  desired 
especially  to  note  the  cardiac  disturbance,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  respiration  by  introducing  a  tube  into  the 
trachea.  In  full-grown  dogs,  however,  the  respirations  soon 
become  calm^  but  are  diminished  in  frequency,  and  are  un- 
usually^ profound.  "When  the  animal  is  in  this  condition, 
the  beats  of  the  heart  are  very  much  increased  in  frequency, 
at  least  doubled ;  but  they  are  inefficient  and  tremulous. 

An  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  the  want  of  in- 
fluence of  certain  medicinal  substances  over  the  action  of  the 
heait  in  animals  after  division  of  the  pneumogastrics.  Traube 
has  shown  that,  while  digitalis  injected  into  the  veins  of  a 
dog  was  capable  in  an  hour  of  reducing  the  pulse  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  normal  number  of  beats  per  minute,  there 
was  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  circulation  when  the 
injection  was  made  in  animals  with  both  pneumogastrics 
divided.' 

The  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  heart  is 

*  Traube,  Verstich^  uberdie  Wirknng  dcr  DigUaUa. — GesammeUe  BeitrSffe  zwr 
PaUiologie  und  Physidogie,  Berlin,  1871,  Bd.  i.,  S.  190,  H  teq. 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  physiology  of  the 
drcnlation ;  but  we  can  discuss  the  mechanism  of  the  phe- 
nomena following  section  of  the  nerves  more  satisfactorily 
after  we  have  considered  the  effects  of  their  galvanization. 

Effects  of  Galvanizing  the  Pneumogastrics  or  their 
Bramjches  upon  the  Cirovlaiion, — The  experiments  upon  the 
effects  of  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck 
on  the  action  of  the  heart  are  almost  innumerable ;  and,  al- 
though the  explanations  of  the  phenomena  observed  present 
the  widest  differences,  the  facts  tliemselves  are  sufficiently 
simple.  These  facts  will  be  discussed  under  the  following 
heads :  1.  The  direct  influence  of  galvanization  of  the  nerves 
in  the  neck,  undivided,  or  of  galvanization  of  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  trunks  after  division.  2.  Reflex  phenom- 
ena following  galvanization  of  the  central  ends  of  branches 
of  the  pneumogastrics,  after  their  division. 

Direct  Tnflicence  of  the  Pneumogastrics  on  the  Heart. — 
In  1846,  the  brothers  Weber  noted  the  important  fact  that 
galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  rendered 
the  action  of  the  heart  slow,  and  if  the  galvanization  were 
sufficiently  powerful,  arrested  the  heart,  which  remained 
flaccid  and  in  diastole  for  a  certain  time  while  the  galvaniza- 
tion was  continued.*  This  fact  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
numerous  experimenters,  whose  observations,  however,  will 
not  be  cited  in  detail,  except  as  they  have  developed  new 
and  important  phenomena. 

While  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  physiolo- 
gists with  regard  to  the  stoppage  of  the  heart  by  power- 
ful galvanization,  it  is  stated  by  some  that  a  very  feeble 
current  passed  through  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided 
nerves  quickens  the  heart's  action ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  cnr- 

*  Wkbib,  in  Wagneb,  Handworterhueh  der  Pkytiologie^  Braunschweig,  1846^ 
Bd.  ill,  Zweite  Ablheilung,  S.  42,  et  seq. 
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rent  so  as  to  produce  this  effect.  After  section  of  the  nerves, 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  very  readily  modified  by  struggles, 
etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  animal  under  observation ;  and,  in 
view  of  the  exceeding  nicety  of  the  reported  experiments, 
it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  heart  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
cited to  increased  rapidity  of  action,  without  observations 
of  the  most  positive  character.  Such  facts  are  wanting; 
and  furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Eutherford,  in  a 
series  of  exceedingly  exact  and  satisfactory  experiments,  that 
whenever  a  galvanic  current  passed  through  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  has  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  heart, 
it  is  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  its  pulsations.*  Inasmuch 
as  our  object  is  simply  to  show  that,  imitating  the  nervous 
force  by  galvanism,  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  is  in- 
hibitory, we  will  not  discuss  the  effects  of  different  currents, 
and  other  experiments,  which  have  little  relation  to  the 
natural  action  of  the  nerves,  and  possess  slight  interest  from 
a  purely  physiological  point  of  view. 

The  direct  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  heart 
is  undoubtedly  through  their  motor  filaments.-  All  the  facts 
developed  by  experiments  are  in  accordance  -with  this  view. 
K  the  nerves  be  divided  in  the  neck,  galvanization  of  the 
central  ends  has  no  effect  upon  the  heart,  the  pulsations 
being  arrested  only  when  the  peripheral  ends  are  stimulated. 
This  shows  that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  fibres  passing  down 
the  neck  are  concerned,  the  action  is  centrifugal  and  di- 
rect, not  reflex.  Another  curious  fact  illustrates  the  same 
point  very  forcibly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  woorara- 
poison  completely  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the 
muscular  irritability  and  the  sensory  nerves  intact.  It  has 
been  found  that,  in  animals  poisoned  with  woorara,  the  action 
->{  the  heart  being  maintained  by  artificial  respiration,  gal- 
vanization of  both  pneumogastrics  has  no  effect  upon  its 

*  Ruthehpord,  Influence  of  the  Vaffus  upon  the  Vascular  Si/stem. — Journal 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Cambridge  and  London,  1869,  yoI.  iii.,  p.  404^ 
€t  seq. 
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pulsations/  This  fact  we  have  repeatedly  verified  in  public 
demonstrations.'  Still  another  curious  fact  remains  bearing 
on  the  question  under  consideration.  If  powerful  galvani- 
zation, which  immediately  arrests  the  cardiac  pulsations,  be 
continued  for  a  certain  time,  so  that  the  motor  filaments 
become  temporarily  exhausted  and  lose  their  irritability,  the 
heart  resumes  its  contractions,  notwithstanding  that  the 
galvanization  is  continued ;  the  nerves  being  for  the  time 
incapable  of  transmitting  the  inhibitory  influence.' 

The  source  of  the  motor  filaments  in  the  pneumogastries 
which  exert  a  direct  inhibitory  action  upon  the  heart  be- 
comes an  important  point  to  determine.  In  the  original 
experiments  by  the  brothers  Weber,  it  was  shown  that,  when 
the  galvanic  stimulus  was  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
centres  from  which  the  nerves  take  their  origin,  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  arrested  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  nerves 
themselves  are  galvanized  ;  *  and  it  has  been  shown  by  sub- 
sequent observations,  that  when  the  heart  is  thus  arrested 
by  galvanization  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  if  both  pneumo- 
gastries be  divided  in  the  neck,  its  action  is  resumed.*  This 
would  at  first  sight  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  inhibi- 
tory filaments  are  derived  from  the  roots  themselves  of  the 

'  BsRNARD,  Ia^om  8ur  Us  effeis  dea  mhstancea  ioziques  et  medicamenteuaea^ 
Paris,  1857,  p.  348. 

*  In  the  inferior  classes  of  animals,  there  are  some  exceptional  phenomena 
with  r^ard  to  the  pneumogastries.  In  experiments  made  upon  alligators,  in 
New  Orleans,  in  1861,  we  found  that  the  action  of  the  heart  was  promptly  ar- 
rested by  galvanizing  the  nerves  in  the  neck,  when  the  animal  was  killed  and 
the  general  motor  nerves  were  paralyzed  by  woorara.  In  some  additional  ex- 
periments, we  showed  that  all  of  the  nerves  were  not  affected  by  the  poison  afler 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  that  the  pneumogastries  were  probably  the  last  to 
come  under  its  influence.  (See  vol.  i..  Circulation,  1866,  p.  234.)  Bernard  states, 
also,  that  galvanization  of  the  nerves  in  birds  does  not  affect  the  heart,  a  fact 
for  which  he  offers  no  explanation.  (Bernard,  Systeme  nerveux^  Paris,  1858, 
tome  ii.,  p.  394.) 

*  LoxGET,  TraiU  de phytiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  117. 

*  Webxr,  in  Wagner,  Handworterhuch  der  Physiologie^  Braunschweig,  1846, 
Bd.  iil,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  S.  42. 

*  LoNGET,  TrtUli  ds phyauAogie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  117. 
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pneuinogastrics ;  but  it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  they  are  really  derived  from  the  spinal  accessories,  the 
upper  filaments  of  origin  of  which  are  situated  just  below 
the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics. 

The  action  of  the  spinal  accessories  upon  the  heart  has 
already  been  considered.*  The  connection  between  these 
nerves  and  their  influence  over  the  heart  may  be  briefly 
repeated,  as  follows : 

It  has  been  shown  that  powerful  galvanization  of  one 
pneumogastric  will  arrest  the  heart's  action.  Waller,  after 
extirpating  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  upon  one  side,  found 
that  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastric  upon  that  side  had 
no  effect  upon  the  heart,  provided  that  from  ten  to  twelve 
days  had  elapsed  after  extirpation  of  the  spinal  accessory, 
a  sufficient  time  to  secure  disorganization  and  loss  of  irrita- 
bility of  its  fibres.  These  experiments  show  conclusively 
that  the  motor  filaments  contained  in  the  pneumogastric, 
which  act  directly  upon  the  heart,  are  derived  exclusively 
from  the  communicating  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory. 

Befl'Cx  Influence^  through  the  Pneumogastrics^  upon  tlve 
Circulation. — Galvanization  of  the  central  ends  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics, after  their  division  in  the  neck,  does  not  influ- 
ence the  action  of  the  heart,  except  as  the  pulsations  are 
aftected  by  the  modifications  in  respiration.  In  experiments 
made  upon  this  point  by  Bernard,  the  difference  in  the  ef- 
fects of  galvanization  of  the  central  and  the  peripheral  ends 
was  distinctly  noted.  When  the  central  ends  were  stimu- 
lated in  dogs,  the  pupils  became  dilated,  the  eyes  protruded, 
sometimes  vomiting  occurred,  and  always  the  number  of 
respiratoiy  acts  was  diminished,  and,  with  a  powerful  cur- 
rent, were  arrested  in  inspiration  ;  but  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  were  not  affected.' 

»  See  p.  204. 

'  Bernard,  Systems  nerveux,  Paris,  1868,  tome  iL,  p.  882,  ei  ssq. 

The  arrest  of  respiration,  particularly  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  was  first 
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Depressor-Nerve, — An  important  reflex  action  operating 
upon  the  circulation  througli  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics 
has  lately  been  described  by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  in  a  memoir 
wliich  received  the  prize  for  Experimental  Physiology  from 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1867/  The  experi- 
ments on  which  this  memoir  is  based  are  exceedingly  clear 
and  satisfactory,  and  afford,  perhaps,  the  only  positive  expla- 
nation we  have  of  reflex  action  upon  the  heart.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  observations  is  briefly  as  follows  : ' 

In  the  rabbit  is  a  nerve  arising  by  two  roots,  one  coming 
from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  and  the  other  from  its 
superior  laryngeal  branch,  passing  then  toward  the  carotid 
artery  and  taking  its  course  down  the  neck  by  the  side  of 
the  sympathetic  as  far  as  the  thorax.  In  the  chest,  it  joins 
with  sympathetic  filaments  to  pass  with  them  to  the  heart, 
by  little  branches  between  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

This  nerve  can  be  completely  isolated  in  the  neck  from 
the  sympathetic  and  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric.  If  it 
be  divided  in  this  situation,  after  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  operation  has  subsided,  very  distinct  and  important 
modifications  in  the  circulation  may  be  produced  by  its  gal- 
vanization. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  noted  in  all  the  experiments, 
that  galvanization  of  the  peripheral  extremities  produced  no 
change,  either  in  the  number  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
or  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  vascular  system ;  which 

noted  by  Traube.     (Traube,  Zur  PhysiologU  des  Nervus  vafpM. — GesammdU 
BeUrSge,  Berlin,  1871,  Bd.  i.,  S.  184.) 

*  Beknard,  RappoTi  tur  vn  memaire  de  M.  E.  Cyon,  inlitvle :  de  Vaetion  re- 
flesu  d^un  da  nerft  aensib/es  du  eoeur. — Jouimal  de  V anatomic^  Paris,  1868,  tome 
T^  p.  337. 

•  Cyon  et  Ludwig,  Actum  ri/Uxe  d^un  des  ner/s  senstbles  du  coeur  sur  les 
fter/s  vaao-moteurt. — Journal  de  Vanatomie^  Paris,  1867,  tome  iv.,  p.  472,  et  seg. 

CjOD  has  lately  found  in  the  horse,  nerves,  in  their  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical relations,  closely  resembling  the  "  depressor-nerves "  which  he  first  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  rabbit  {British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurffical  Revitw^  London, 
1871,  Xo.  xcvL,  p.  540). 
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points  to  the  fact  that  its  action  is  not  direct,  but  reflex,  and 
is  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres. 

If  the  central  ends  of  the  nerves  be  galvanized,  the  press- 
ure in  the  arteries  diminishes  little  by  little,  until  it  may  be 
reduced  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  tlie  pressui*e  before  the 
irritation  was  applied.  This  low  pressure  continues  so  long 
as  the  interrupted  current  is  applied ;  but  when  the  galvani- 
zation is  arrested,  it  gradually  returns  to  the  normal  stand- 
ard. These  phenomena  are  observed  in  all  the  large  arterial 
trunks.  The  length  of  time  required  to  produce  the  great- 
est diminution  in  the  pressure  is  somewhat  variable,  but  the 
experimenters  have  never  seen  it  reach  its  minimum  before 
fifteen  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

"  The  diminution  in  the  pressure  is  attended  with  a  re- 
duction of  the  pulse  in  the  instances  in  which  the  depressor- 
nerve  only  has  been  divided.  The  irritated  nerve  is  isolated 
in  a  manner  so  complete  that  we  cannot  fear  the  passage  of 
the  exciting  current  in  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric.  The 
changes  in  the  number  of  pulsations  persist  even  when  the 
pneumogastric  has  been  excited  by  the  side  where  the  irri- 
tation has  been  applied,  from  the  point  where  the  superior 
laryngeal  is  given  oif  to  the  point  where  the  pneumogas- 
tric enters  the  thoracic  cavity. 

"  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  number  of  pulsations  are  due  to  excitation 
of  the  depressor-nerve.  If  we  study  attentively  the  progress 
of  the  cardiac  pulsations  during  the  excitation,  we  observe 
always  that  the  most  considerable  reduction  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
moment  when  the  blood-pressure  descends  from  its  normal 
standard  to  the  lowest  point.  When  the  pressure  is  com- 
pletely depressed,  the  pulse  is  accelerated  again  and  even 
reaches  almost  completely  the  numbers  presented  before  the 
oscillations.  When  the  irritation  ceases,  after  a  shorter 
or  Ipnger  period,  the  heart  generally  beats  more  rapidly 
than  before  the  irritation,  and  this  during  all  the  time  that 
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18  occupied  in  the  return  of  the  pressure  to  the  normal  stand- 
ard. This  observation  in  itself  refutes  the  idea  that  the 
diminution  in  the  pressure  may  depend  upon  the  diminished 
number  of  pulsations.  If  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the 
pulse  produced  a  diminished  pressure,  it  should  be  increased 
when  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  become  accelerated*. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  pulse  is  reduced  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  it  is  due  to  a  reflex  action  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. 

"It  was  easy  to  verify  this  last  opinion,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  confirm  it  by  first  cutting  the  pneumogastrics 
on  both  sides,  and  afterward  irritating  the  central  end  of  the 
depressor-nerve.  In  this  case,  the  pressure  fell  to  0.62,  0.55, 
etc.,  while  the  number  of  pulsations  remained  the  same,  or 
at  least  oscillated  very  slightly  above  and  below  the  number 
observed  before  the  irritation." 

*  The  above  extract  from  the  observations  of  Cyon  shows 
two  important  points : 

First,  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  central  extremities  of 
the  divided  depressor-nerves  reduces  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  by  a  reflex  action ;  the  impression  being 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  by  the  depressor-nerves,  the 
force  acting  directly  upon  the  heart  being  transmitted  through 
efferent  filaments  in  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric. 

Second,  the  reduction  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the 
larger  arteries  is  independent  of  the  efferent  filaments  of  the 
pneumogastric,  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cardiac  pulsations. 

It  now  remains  to  explain,  if  possible,  the  mechanism  of 
the  reduction  in  the  arterial  pressure.  This  question  is 
treated  by  Cyon  by  the  method  of  exclusion.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  pressure  followed  galvanization  of  the  central  ex- 
tremities of  the  depressor-nerves,  even  when  the  heart  was 
removed  from  its  influence  by  section  of  both  pneumogas- 
trics in  the  neck,  and  when  all  the  voluntary  movements 
and  the  movements  of  respiration  were  abolished  by  poison- 
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ing  with  woorara.    In  the  latter  case,  the  circulation  was 
kept  up  by  artificial  respiration. 

Without  following  out  the  various  observations  which  go 
to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  depressor-nerve  upon  the 
arterial  pressure  is  independent  of  the  force  or  frequency  of 
the  heart's  action,  and  is  due  to  some  cause  which  operates 
upon  the  vessels  themselves,  we  will  simply  give  the  results 
of  theexperiments  upon  the  splanclmic  nerves.  If  the  abdo- 
men be  opened,  and  one  or  more  of  these  nerves  be  divided, 
the  arterial  pressure  is  immediately  diminished.  After  this, 
if  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  divided  nerves  be  galvan- 
ized, the  pressure  rapidly  retunis  to  the  normal  standard. 
These  experiments  "  demonstrate  that  the  splanchnic  nerves 
constitute  the  most  important  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  en- 
tire organism." 

This  point  being  settled,  the  depressor-nerves  were  gal- 
vanized after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  in  some  cases 
exaggerating  the  general  arterial  pressure  by  compressing 
the  aorta,  and  in  others,  leaving  the  aorta  free.  "  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  depressor-nerve  after  section  of  the  splanchnic 
nerve  produced  still  a  diminution  in  the  blood-pressure,  but 
the  absohite  value  of  this  diminution  is  much  less  than  it  was 
during  the  irritation  of  the  depressor-nerve  before  the  sec 
tion  of  the  splanchnic." 

These  experiments  show  pretty  conclusively  that  the  di- 
minished pressure  in  the  arterial  system  following  stimula- 
tion of  the  central  ends  of  the  depressor-nerves  after  division 
is  due  to  a  reflex  action  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomi- 
nal organs,  taking  place  through  the  splanchnic  nerves.  We 
are  sufficiently  fiimiliar  with  reflex  paralyzing  action  upon 
the  blood-vessels  through  the  sympathetic  system ;  and  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  immense  extent  of  the  abdominal  vascu- 
lar system,  we  can  readily  understand  how,  if  the  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  blood  be  diminished  by  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cular coats  of  the  small  arteries,  the  pressure  in  the  larger 
arteries  would  be  reduced. 
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Mechanism  of  the  Influence  of  the  PQienmogastHcs  upon 
the  Action  of  the  Heart, — It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the 
exact  mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  prieumogastrics  upon 
the  heart.  Although  various  explanations  have  been  pre- 
sented of  the  effects  following  division  of  the  ners' es  in  the 
neck,  and  of  the  opposite  phenomena  which  attend  the  gal- 
vanization of  their  peripheral  ends,  they  are  all  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory.  All  that  can  be  said,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  is,  that  the  pneumogastrics  have  a  direct  in- 
hibitory influence  on  the  heart.  When  they  arc  divided, 
and  the  heart  is  removed  from  their  influence,  the  pulsations 
become  more  rapid.  "When  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  di- 
vided nerves  are  galvanized,  the  heart  beats  more  slowly,  or 
its  action  may  be  arrested  by  a  current  of  suflScient  power. 
This  action  may  also  be  reflex,  due  to  an  impression  con- 
veyed to  the  centres  by  what  have  been  described  by  the 
brothers  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  as  the  depressor-nerves. 


Propei'ties  and  functions  of  the  Pulmonary  Branches^ 
cmd  Influence  of  the  PneumogastHce  ujpon  Pespiration, 
— The  trachea,  bronchi,  and  the  pulmonary  structure  are 
supplied  with  motor  and  sensory  filaments  by  branches  of 
the  pneumogastrics.  The  recurrent  laryngeals  supply  the 
Tipper,  and  the  pulmonary  branches,  the  lower  part  of  the 
trachea,  the  lungs  themselves  being  supplied  by  the  pulmo- 
nary branches  alone.  The  sensibility  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  due  to  the  pneumogas- 
trics, for  these  parts  are  insensible  to  irritation  when  the 
nerves  have  been  divided  in  the  neck.  •  Longet  has  shown 
that,  while  an  animal  coughed  and  showed  ■  signs  of  pain 
when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  was 
irritated,  after  division  of  the  pneumogastrics  there  was  no 
evidence  of  sensibility,  even  when  the  tracheal  mucous  mem- 
brane was  treated  with  strong  acid,  or  even  cauterized.  He 
also  saw  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  small  bronchial  tubes 
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contract  when  a  galvanic  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  branches 
of  the  pneumogastrics.* 

The  main  interest,  in  this  connection,  is  attached  to  the 
pulmonary  branches  and  their  relations  to  the  respiratory 
acts.  These  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  important  re- 
flex phenomena,  acting  as  centripetal  nerves ;  and  their  di- 
rect action  in  respiration  is  probably  much  less  important. 
They  are  exposed  and  operated  upon  in  living  animals  w^th 
so  much  difficulty,  that  we  know  little  of  the  direct  effects 
of  their  irritation, 'and  must  judge  of  their  general  properties 
chiefly  by  experiments  showing  their  action  upon  respira- 
tion. We  shall  have  to  study,  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions of  these  nerves,  the  effects  of  their  division  upon  the 
lungs  and  the  respiratory  acts,  and  the  phenomena,  referable 
to  the  respiratory  organs,  which  follow  their  galvanization. 
We  sh(ill  also  consider  certain  theoretical  views  with  regard 
to  their  action  in  the  automatic  processes  of  respiration,  and 
with  the  sense  of  want  of  air  {besoin  de  respirer)^  which  gives 
rise  to  the  reflex  respiratory  acts. 

Effects  of  Division  of  the  Pneumogastrics  njpon  Respivor 
tion. — Section  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck,  in  mam- 
mals and  birds,  is  usually  followed  by  death,  in  from  two  to 
five  days.  In  young  animals,  death  may  occur  almost  in- 
stantly, from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 
glottis,  a  tact  which  we  have  already  noted  in  connection 
with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.*  In  this  connection,  we 
may  note  an  interesting  fact  observed  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Dalton, 
of  New  York,  who  has  succeeded  in  keeping  dogs  alive  after 
division  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  until  complete 
recovery  took  place.  In  several  instances  of  this  kind,  after 
killing  the  animals.  Prof.  Dalton  found  complete  reunion  of 
the  divided  ends.' 

Very  little  of  importance,  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 

*  LoNGET,  Traile  de  phyMogU^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iiL,  p.  636. 
«  See  page  222.  "  Oral  communicatioii. 
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the  pneuinogastrics  in  connection  with  respiration,  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  numerous  experiments  on  record  of  sec- 
tion of  one  or  both  of  these  nerves  in  the  cervical  region. 
It  has  been  found  by  all  experimenters,  that  animals  survived, 
and  presented  no  very  distinct  abnormal  phenomena,  after 
section  of  one  nerve.  Longet  states  that  animals  operated 
upon  in  this  way  present  hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  respiratory  acts.  Some  observers 
have  found  the  corresponding  lung  partly  emphysematous 
and  partly  engorged  with  blood,  and  others  have  not  noted 
any  change  in  the  pulmonaiy  structure.' 

When  both  nerves  are  divided  in  full-grown  dogs,  an  ex- 
periment which  we  have  often  repeated,  the  effect  upon  the 
respiratory  movements  is  very  marked.  For  a  few  seconds, 
the  number  of  respiratory  acts  may  be  increased ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  animal  becomes  tranquil,  the  number  is  very 
much  diminished,  and  the  movements  change  their  charac- 
ter. The  inspiratory  acts  become  unusually  profound,  and 
are  attended  with  excessive  dilatation  of  the  thorax.  The 
animal  is  generally  quiet  and  indisposed  to  move.  We  have 
seen,  under  these  conditions,  the  number  of  respirations  faU 
from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  four  per  minute. 

In  most  animals  that  die  from  section  of  both  pneumo- 
gastrics,  the  lungs  are  found  engorged  with  blood,  and,  as  it 
were,  camified,  so  that  they  sink  in  water.  This  curious 
fact  was  noted  by  Legallois  ;*  and  although  its  physiological 
significance  is  not  apparent,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  experimental  research.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  account  for  this  peculiar  condition.  Traube 
supposed  that  it  was  due  to  the  penetration  of  secretions 
into  the  respiratory  passages;'  but  this  was  disproved  by 

*  Longet,  AncUomU  ei  physioloffie  du  syUhne  nerveux,  Paris,  1842,  tome  ii^ 
p.  a49,  d  teq. 

Haokndie,  Phenomines  phi/9ique8  de  la  vie,  Paris,  1842,  tome  i.,  p.  204. 

*  I.EGALLOis,  CEuvret,  Paris,  1824,  tome  i.,  p.  194. 

*  TiULUBE,  Die  Unaehen  und  die  Beickaffenke'd  derjemgen  Verdnderungeriy 
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Bernard,  who  has  presented  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  condition. 

Bernard  found  that  the  pulmonary  lesion  did  not  exist 
in  birds,  although  section  of  both  nerves  was  fetal.  It  had 
previously  been  ascertained  that,  in  some  animals,  death 
takes  place  with  no  alteration  of  the  lungs.*  When  the  en- 
trance of 'the  secretions  into  the  air-passages  was  prevented 
by  the  introduction  of  a  canula  into  the  trachea,  the  carni- 
fication  of  the  lungs  was  nevertheless  observed.  "Without 
detailing  all  of  the  experiments  upon  which  the  explanation 
offered  by  Bernard  is  based,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  lie 
observed  a  traumatic  emphysema  as  a  consequence  of  the 
excessively  labored  and  profound  inspirations.  Indeed,  this 
can  be  actually  seen  when  the  pleura  is  exposed  in  living 
animals.  As  a  result  of  this  distention  of  the  air-cells,  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  are  ruptured  in  different  parts,  the 
blood  becomes  coagulated,  and  the  lungs  are  finally  cami- 
fied.  This  cannot  occur  in  birds,  because  the  lungs  are  fixed, 
and  their  relations  are  such  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  ex- 
cessive distention  in  inspiration.  * 

There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
changes  in  the  respiratory  movements  that  follow  section  of 
the  pneumogastrics. 

Sense  of  Want  of  Air. — The  pneumogastrics  may  regu- 
late the  respiratory  acts,  but  they  are  not  the  medium 
through  which  the  sense  of  want  of  air  {hesoin  de  respirer), 
which  gives  rise  to  the  reflex  movements  of  respiration,  is 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  that  section  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck 
modifies  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  respirations, 
and  that,  after  division  of  the  nerves,  galvanization  of  their 
central  ends  arrests  respiration,  it  is  more  than  probable 

welche  das  Lungenparenchym  nach  Ihtrchachneidung  der  Ner.  vagi  erUidet — 
Oesammelie  Beitrage  zur  Pathologie  und  Physklogie^  Berlin,  1871,  Bd.  i.,  S.  80. 

'  Bernard,  Systhne  nerveux,  Paris,  1858,  tome  ii.,  p.  868. 

*  Bernard,  cp,  city  p.  868. 
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that  this  function  is  normally  influenced  through  these  nerves, 
by  impressions  conveyed  to  the  centres ;  but  precisely  what 
this  influence  is,  or  what  is  the  mechanism  of  its  action,  we 
do  not  know. 

The  positive  statement  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is 
not  conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  through  the  pneumogas- 
trics  is  based,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  our  own  experiments, 
w^hich  have  been  fully  detailed  in  another  volume,*  and  we 
will  here  give  simply  their  results  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead. 

The  acts  of  respiration  are  involuntary,  though  they  may 
be  modified,  within  certain  limits,  through  the  will;  and 
they  are  reflex,  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  the  re- 
spiratory nervous  centre,  the  medulla  oblongata,  whicli  gives 
rise  to  the  stimulus  that  excites  the  action  of  the  inspira- 
tory muscles.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  experi- 
ments, the  first  being  those  of  Kobert  Hook,*  that  if  artifi- 
cial respiration  be  eflSciently  carried  on  in  a  living  animal, 
so  as  to  supply  air  fully  to  the  system,  the  sense  of  want  of 
air  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  animal  makes  no  effort  to 
breathe;  but  if  respiration  be  imperfectly  performed,  the 
animal  almost  immediately  feels  the  want  of  air,  and,  in  our 
experiments,  the  exposed  respiratory  muscles  were  thrown 
into  violent  but  ineffectual  contraction. 

The  principal  points  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
sense  of  want  of  air  and  its  transmission  to  the  nerve-centres, 
developed  by  our  own  experiments,  are  the  following : 

A  dog  was  etherized,  the  chest  was  opened,  exposing  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  artificial  respiration  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  bellows  secured  in  the  trachea.  So  long  as  the 
supply  of  air  was  sufficient,  the  animal  made  no  effort  to 
breathe,  even  when  allowed  to  come  from  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  anaesthetic. 

^  See  vol  i.,  Respiration,  p.  479,  d  seq, 

'  An  Account  of  an  Experiment  made  hy  Mr.  Hook^  of  Preserving  Animals 
alive  by  Blowing  through  their  Lungs  with  Bellowa. — Fhilotophieal  IVanaaetumt^ 
London,  1667,  yoL  ii.,  p.  589. 
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An  artery  was  then  exposed  and  the  color  of  the  blood 
noted.  When  the  artificial  respiration  was  arrested,  the 
animal  made  efforts  to  breathe  as  soon  as  the  blood  became 
dark  in  the  arterial  system.  We  concluded  from  this,  that 
the  impression  conveyed  to  the  respiratory  nervous  centre, 
giving  rise  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  non-oxygenated  blood. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  impression  were  made  upon 
the  nerves  distributed  to  the  lungs  or  upon  other  nerves, 
a  large  vessel  was  divided  and  the  system  was  drained  of 
blood,  the  lungs  being  continually  supplied  with  fresh  air. 
In  this  case,  respiratory  efforts  of  the  most*  violent  character 
were  invariably  noted  following  the  haemorrhage.  This  por- 
tion of  the  experiment  demonstrated  that  the  sense  of  want 
of  air  was  not  dependent  upon  the  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  lungs,  but  was  due  to  a  deficient  supply  of  the 
oxygen-carrying  fluid  to  the  general  system.  It  further 
demonstrated  that  the  impression  in  the  general  system  was 
not  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the  absence 
of.  oxygen  ;  for  no  blood  containing  carbonic  acid  circulated 
in  the  system. 

These  phenomena  were  observed  without  any  modifica- 
tion, after  division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  neck, 
and  they  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  sense  of  want 
of  air  is  not  transmitted  to  the  respiratory  nervous  centre 
through  the  medium  of  these  nerves/ 

Effects  of  GalvanizatioTi  of  the  Pneuinogastrics  upon 
Itespiration, — The  phenomena  which  follow  galvanization 
of  the  pneumogastrics,  though  they  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting, do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  relations  of  these 

1  For  a  full  account  of  these  experiments,  with  their  bearing  upon  certain 
respiratory  phenomena  before  birth,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  article, 
entitled,  Experimerdal  Jiesearches  on  Points  connected  tdth  the  Action  of  the  Heart 
and  trith  Refqnrathon^  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencte^ 
Philadelphia,  October,  1861.  Since  this  publication,  the  experiments  have  been 
frequently  repeated  in  public  demonstrations,  and  the  conclusions  verified. 
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nerves  to  respiration.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  ar- 
rest of  the  respiratory  movements  by  galvanization  of  tlic 
superior  laryngeal  branches  and  of  the  central  ends  of  the 
nerves  after  their  division  in  the  neck.'  The  main  point 
of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  effects 
observed  are  entirely  reflex,  galvanization  of  the  peripheral 
ends  of  the  divided  nerves  having  no  direct  action  on  the 
movements  of  the  thorax. 

In  view  of  the  very  indefinite  physiological  applications 
of  the  experiments  made  by  galvanizing  the  nerves,  we  will 
not  give  in  detail  the  numerous  observations  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  simply  state  the  results,  as  given  in  a  recent  and 
very  elaborate  work  on  respiration,  by  M.  Bert : ' 

"  1.  Kespiration  may  be  arrested  by  excitation  of  the 
pneumogastrics  (Traube),  of  the  larynx  (CI.  Bernard),  of 
the  nostrils  (M.  Schiff),  of  most  of  the  sensory  nerves  (M. 
Schiflf,  an  assertion  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify). 

"  2.  This  arrest  may  take  place  either  in  inspiration  or  in 
expiration,  through  any  one  of  these  nerves,  without  attrib- 
uting it  to  the  action  of  derived  currents. 

"  3.  A  feeble  excitation  accelerates  the  respiration ;  a 
more  powerful  excitation  retards  it ;  a  very  powerful  excita- 
tion arrests  it.  These  words  *  feeble '  and  '  powerful '  hav- 
ing, it  is  understood,  only  a  relative  sense  for  any  one  animal 
and  under  certain  conditions :  what  is  feeble  for  one  would 
be  powerful  for  another,  etc. 

"  I  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Rosenthal, 
that  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  does  not  increase  the 
difficulty  of  arresting  respiration ;  at  least,  death  by  ex- 
citation occurs  much  more  easily  in  this  case. 

"4.  When  the  respiratory  movements  are  completely 
arrested,  it  is  always  the  same  for  the  general  movements 
of  the  animal,  which  remains  motionless. 

>  See  page  219. 

•  Bert,  Lefom  mr  la  phyaioiogie  eomparee  de  la  respiration^  Paria,  1870,  p, 
489,  et  seq, 
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"5.  Kespiration  returns  even  during  excitation,  and 
when  this  is  arrested,  it  almost  always  becomes  accelerated. 

"6.  Arrest  in  expiration  is  more  easily  obtained  than 
arrest  in  inspiration  ;  there  are  animals,  indeed,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  effect  the  latter. 

"  7.  If  an  excitation  be  employed  sufficiently  powerful 
to  arrest  respiration  in  inspiration,  all  respiratory  move- 
ments may  be  made  to  cease  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
excitation  is  applied  (inspiration,  half-inspiration,  expira- 
tion), either  by  operating  on  the  pneumogastric,  or  oper- 
ating upon  the  laryngeal.  .  .  . 

"  Any  feeble  excitation  of  centripetal  nerves  increases 
the  number  of  the  respiratory  movements;  any  powerful 
excitation  diminishes  them.  A  powerful  excitation  of  the 
pneumogastrics,  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  of  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  infra-orbital,  may  arrest  them  completely ; 
if  the  excitation  be  sufficiently  energetic,  the  arrest  takes 
place  at  the  very  moment  it  is  applied.  Finally,  sudden 
death  of  the  animal  may  follow  a  too  powerful  impression, 
thus  transmitted  to  the  respiratory  centre :  all  this  being 
true  for  certain  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles." 

The  above  formulated  statements  express  the  experimen- 
tal facts  at  present  known  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  respiration.  The  pulmonary 
branches  themselves  are  so  deeply  situated  that  they  have 
not  as  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  direct  experiment,  with 
any  positive  and  satisfactory  results.  A  theory  has  recently 
been  proposed  in  which  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  arc 
two  kinds  of  nerves  in  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics, one  set  being  excited  by  inflation  of  the  lungsi, 
which  excitation  gives  rise  to  expiration,  the  other  set  being 
stimulated  by  collapse  of  the  lungs,  which  excites  inspira- 
tion ;  but  the  experiments  upon  which  this  idea  is  based  are 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.* 

'  Herino,  Die  SelhBUteuruug  der  Aihmwig  durch  den  Kerwts  vagus, — Siixung9» 
herichie  der  maihemaiisch-naturwmenscfiafUichen  Classe  der  k.  Akadeniie  der  TFw- 
ierucha/len,  Wien,  186Q,  Bd.  Ivii.,  2  Abiheilung,  S.  672,  H  teq. 
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Properties  and  Functions  of  the  (EsopJiageal  Nerves, — 
The  muscular  walls  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesoph- 
agus are  supplied  entirely  by  branches  from  the  pneumogas- 
trica.  The  upper  portion  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the 
inferior  laryngeal  branches,  the  middle  portion,  by  filaments 
firom  the  posterior  pulmonary  branches,  and  the  inferior 
portion  receives  the  oesophageal  branches.  These  branches 
are  both  sensory  and  motor ;  but  probably  the  motor  fila- 
ments largely  predominate,  for  the  mucous  membrane, 
though  it  is  sensible  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
feeling  of  distention,  and  a  burning  sensation  upon  the 
application  of  strong  irritants,  is  by  no  means  acutely  sen- 
sitive. 

That  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  animated  by 
branches  from  the  pneumogastrics,  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  except  in  animals  in 
which  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  nerves  is  differ- 
ent from  the  arrangement  in  the  human  subject,  the  entire 
oesophagus  is  paralyzed  by  dividing  the  nerves  in  the  neck. 
In  a  series  of  very  elaborate  experiments,  by  Chauveau,  it 
was  shown  that  section  of  the  nerves  in  the  cervical  region 
paralyzed  the  entire  length  of  the  oesophagus  in  rabbits,  but, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  dogs,  the 
section  paralyzed  only  the  terminal  portion.' 

According  to  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,'  Longet,  and  oth- 
ers, when  the  pneumogastrics  are  divided  in  the  cervical 
region,  in  dogs,  if  the  animals  attempt  to  swallow  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  food,  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  is 
found  enormously,  distended."  Bernard  noted,  in  a  dog  in 
which  a  gastric  fistula  had  been  established,  that  articles  of 
food  given  to  the  animal  did  not  pass  into  the  stomach, 

•  Chacteau,  J)u  nerf  pneumoffcutrique  eormdere  comme  agent  excUaieur  et 
(omnu  age^t  coordiuaieur  des  contractiom  cuopkagiennes. — Journal  de  la  physio- 
hgie^  Paria,  1862,  tome  t.,  p.  842. 

•  BoccHABDAT  ET  Samdras,  Experiences  sur  Its  fonctions  des  nerfs  pneumth 
gaslriques  dans  la  digesiion. — Comptes  rendus^  Paris,  1847,  tome  xxiv.,  p.  69. 

•  Longet,  Traiie  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii,  p.  547. 
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though  he  made  great  efforts  to  swallow.  An  instant  after 
the  attempt,  the  matters  were  vomited,  mixed  with  mucus, 
but  of  course  did  not  come  from  the  stomach.* 

Direct  experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics 
have  shown  that  these  nerves  influence  the  movements  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  that  their  motor  filaments  are  not  de- 
rived from  the  spinal  accessory.  Chauveau  states,  as  the 
result  of  numerous  observations,  that  "  the  oesophagus  con- 
tracts throughout  its  entire  length  when  the  roots  of  the 
piieumogastrics  are  excited ; — it  never  contracts  when  the 
bulbar  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  are  excited.* 

Propei'ties  and  Functions  of  the  Abdominal  Branches. 
— In  view  of  the  very  extensive  distribution  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  pneumogastrics  to  the  abdominal  organs,  it 
is  evident  that  the  functions  of  these  nerves  must  be  very 
important,  particularly  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
right  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  whole  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. We  sliall  consider  the  functions  of  these  branches  in 
their  relations  to  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines. 
We  have  no  positive  information  with  regard  to  their  action 
upon  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  suprarenal  capsules. 

Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  the  Liver. — There 
is  very  little  known  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics upon  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  only  positive 
statements  to  be  found  on  this  subject  are  ihose  of  Longet.* 
This  physiologist  has  repeatedly  remarked,  after  section  of 
the  pneumogastrics,  that  the  bile  diminishes  in  density  and 
contains  less  coloring  matter  than  under  normal  conditions. 
This  he  attributes  to  disturbances  in  the  hepatic  circulation, 
by  which  a  serous  fluid  is  exuded  and  mixes  with  the  bile. 

*  Bernard,  Stiithne  nerveuXy  Paris,  1868,  tome  ii.,  p.  422. 
'  Chauteau,  Dm  nerf  pneumogaslrique,  etc. — Journal  de  la  pfiytldogie^  Paris, 
1862,  tome  y.,  p.  206. 

'  LoNQET,  Traite  de  pkysicloffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ill,  p.  66S. 
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The  disturbances  in  the  circulation  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  occasionally  observed  in  the  lungs.  The  vessels  are 
strongly  injected,  and  sometimes  contain  clots  of  blood. 
The  hepatic  tissue  is  more  friable  than  usual,  and  presents  a 
greenish-black  color. 

The  most  important  experiments  upon  the  innervation 
of  the  liver  are  those  of  Bernard,  and  relate  to  its  glycogenic 
function.  We  shall  have  little  to  say  on  thi§  subject,  how- 
ever, in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  stated  in  treating 
of  the  liver  as  a  sugar-producing  organ.^  The  view  which 
we  have  advanced  with  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  is 
that  the  liver  is  constantly  producing  sugar  during  life, 
which  ia  completely  washed  out  by  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  this  organ,  which  itself  contains  little  or  no  sugar, 
xmder  normal  conditions.  "With  this  view,  we  are  to  look 
for  sugar  in  the  blood,  in  certain  situations,  and  not  in  the 
liver  itself;  though  after  death,  a  change  of  the  glycogenic 
matter  in  the  liver  into  sugar  takes  place  with  great  rapidity, 
and  sugar  may  then  be  found  in  its  tissue.  Normally,  sugar 
disappears  in  the  lungs,  and  is  not  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
arterial  system.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  ab- 
normal. 

Bernard  found  that  if  both  pneumogastrics  be  divided  in 
the  neck,  and  the  animal  be  killed  at  a  period  varying  from 
a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days  after,  the  liver  contains  no 
sugar,  under  the  conditions  in  which  he  generally  found  it ; 
i.  e.y  a  certain  time  after  death.  From  experiments  of  this 
kind,  he  concludes  that  the  glycogenic  function  is  suspended 
when  the  nerves  are  divided.'  The  experiments,  however, 
made  by  irritating  the  pneumogastrics,  are  more  satisfactory, 
as  in  those  he  looked  for  sugar  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine, 
and  did  not  confine  his  examinations  to  the  substance  of 
the  liver. 

After  division  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck,  if  the 

*  See  vol  iii.,  Secretion,  p.  324,  ei  seq. 

•  Bkrnabd,  Le^OM  de  physiologie  experimentale^  Paris,  1855,  p.  824. 
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peripheral  ends  be  galvanized,  there  is  no  effect  upon  the 
liver ;  but  if  galvanization  be  applied  to  the  central  ends, 
the  glycogenic  function  becomes  exaggerated,  and  sugar 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine.  Bernard 
has  made  a  number  of  experiments  illustrating  this  point, 
upon  dogs  and  rabbits.  The  galvanic  curirent  employed  vras 
generally  feeble,  and  was  continued  for  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  tv^^o  or  three  times  in  an  hour ;  in  some  instances, 
the  irritation  vras  kept  up  for  thirty  minutes.*  From  these 
experiments,  it  is  assumed  that  the  physiological  production 
of  sugar  by  the  liver  is  reflex,  and  is  due  to  an  impression 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  through  the  pneumogastrics. 
A  very  interesting  and  adroit  experiment  by  the  same  ob- 
server shows  that  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  between  the 
lungs  and  the  liver  does  not  affect  the  production  of  sugar. 
This  delicate  operation  is  performed  by  making  a  valvular 
opening  in  the  chest,  preventing  the  ingress  of  air  by  sud- 
denly forcing  the  finger  into  the  wound,  and  then  introdu- 
cing a  long,  delicate  hook  with  a  cutting  edge,  and  dividing 
the  nerves,  which  may  be  reached  by  the  finger  in  small 
dogs,  and  feel  like  tense  cords  by  the  side  of  the  oesophagus. 
We  have  already  noted,  in  another  volume,'  the  fact  ob- 
served by  Bernard  and  by  Pavy,  that  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating vapors  and  of  anaesthetics  produces  a  hypersecretion 
of  sugar. 

The  remarkable  effects  of  irritating  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  by  which  we  can  produce  temporary  diabetes,  have 
been  considered  fully  in  connection  with  the  glycogenic 
function  of  the  liver.  This  effect  is  not  due  to  a  direct  trans- 
mission of  the  irritation  to  the  liver  through  the  pneumo- 
gastrics, for  the  phenomena  of  hypersecretion  are  observed 
in  animals  upon  which  this  operation  has  been  performed 
after  section  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck.    It  is  prob- 

^  Bernard,  Le^om  de  phyaidogrie  exphimentaU^  Paris,  1865,  p.  825 ;  and. 
eSyst^me  nerveuXy  Paris,  1858,  p.  437,  et  seq, 
'  See  YoL  ill,  Secretion,  p.  327. 
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able,  indeed,  that  the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  liver 
through  the  sympathetic  system,  for  it  has  been  shown  by 
Schiff  and  Longet,  that  animals  do  not  become  diabetic  after 
irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  when  the 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  the  solar  plexus  have 
been  divided.*  The  operation,  however,  of  dividing  the 
sympathetic  nerves  in  this  situation  is  so  serious,  that  it  may 
interfere  with  the  experiment  in  some  other  way  than  by 
the  direct  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  liver. 

Influence  of  the  Pneumogdstrica  upon  the  Stomach  and 
Intestines. — The  number  of  observations  that  have  been 
made  upon  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  on 
digestion  in  the  stomach  is  immense,  and  many  of  the  earlier 
experiments  were  quite  contradictory.  We  do  not  propose, 
however,  to  treat  of  this  subject  from  a  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  for  the  reason  that,  before  1842  and  1843, 
when  gastric  Astute  were  first  established  in  living  animals, 
by  Bassow  and  Blondlot,  little  was  known  of  the  normal 
movements  of  the  stomach  and  of  tlie  mechanism  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  farther,  before  the  obser- 
vations of  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,  in  1847,  the  efiects  of 
Eection  of  the  nerves  in  the  neck  upon  the  action  of  the 
oesophagus  in  deglutition  were  not  understood.  If  we  study 
the  literature  of  the  subject  anterior  to  1842,  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  confusion,  due  to  the  facts  just  stated.  Longet,  in  his 
^wrork  on  the  nervous  system,  published  in  1842,  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  various  experiments  up  to  that  date. 
He  cites  a  great  number  of  authors,  Bichat,  Ticdemann  and 
GmeUn,  Bischofl^,  Schultz,  Breschet  and  Milne  Edwards, 
Magendie,  Miiller,  Mayo,  and  many  others,  to  whom  we  will 
not  refer  in  detail.'  Leaving  out  of  the  question,  then,  most 
of  the  earlier  experiments,  we  shall  treat  of  the  influence  of 

'  Longet,  Traiti  dephysioloffU^  Paris,  1869,  torae  Hi.,  p.  553. 
*  Longet,  Anatomie  et  phynclogie  da  systeme  nerveux,  Paris,  1842,  tome  iL, 
p.  820,  e(  seq. 
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the  pneumogastrics  upon  tlie  stomach  and  intestines,  under 
the  following  heads : 

1.  The  effects  of  galvanization  of  the  nerves. 

2.  The  effects  of  section  of  the  nerves  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  in  digestion. 

3.  The  effects  of  section  of  the  nerves  upon  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  chemical  processes  of  di- 
gestion. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  small  intestine. 

Effects  of  Galvanization. — Bichat,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  great  work  on  general  anatomy,  published  in  1801,  states 
distinctly  that  irritation  of  the  pneumogastrics  produces  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach :  "  I  remark 
nevertheless  that  irritation  of  one  of  the  vagus  nerves,  or  of 
both,  immediately  causes  the  stomach  to  contract,  as  occurs 
in  a  voluntary  muscle  the  nerve  of  which  is  irritated.  It  is 
necessary,  in  performing  this  experiment,  to  open  the  abdo- 
men of  the  living  animal,  and  then  to  irritate  the  eighth 
pair  in  the  cervical  region,  in  order  to  have  under  the  eyes 
the  organ  that  is  made  to  contract."  *  This  fact  was  con- 
firmed by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,*  and  many  others,  but 
was  denied  by  Miiller."  In  more  recent  experiments,  the 
effects  of  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the 
movements  of  the  stomach  are  unquestionable.  Longet 
shows  tliat  the  stomach  contracts  as  a  consequence  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves,  not  instantly,  but  after  the  lapse  of  five 
or  six  seconds.  He  explains  some  of  the  contradictor}'  re- 
sults obtained  by  otlier  observers  by  the  fact  that  these  con- 
tractions are  very  marked  during  stomach-digestion,  while 
they  are  wanting  "when  the  stomach  is  entirely  empty, 

'Bichat,  Anatomie  geiuraU^  appligu^e  d  la  phynologie  et  d  la  paihoiogle^ 
Paris,  1801,  s^conde  partie,  tome  iii.,  p.  860. 

<  TiEDEHAim  ET  Gm£Lin,  RecJuTcha  exp^rimentales^  phjfiiologiques  et  chimi^Met, 
tur  la  digestion^  Paris,  1827,  premiere  partie,  p.  874. 

»  MuLLBR,  Elementa  of  Fhynclogy,  London,  1840,  toL  I,  p.  6«). 
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retracted  on  itself  and  in  a  measure  in  repose."  According 
to  the  same  author,  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  while 
it  produces  movements  of  the  intestines,  does  not  affect  the 
stomach.  Judging  from  the  tardy  contraction  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  analogy  between  the  action  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  upon  this  organ  and  the  action  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves  upon  the  non-striated  muscular  tissue,  Longet  assumes 
that  the  motor  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  is  due,  not  to  the 
proper  filaments  of  these  nerves,  but  to  filaments  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  system.  "  This  interpretation  removes  the 
singular  physiological  anomaly  that  an  organ,  the  action 
of  which  is  entirely  removed  from  the  control  of  the  will, 
should  depend  upon  a  voluntary,  or  cerebro-spinal  nerve."  * 
This  explanation  of  the.  contradictory  results  of  experiments 
and  of  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics 
upon  the  stomach  seems  entirely  satisfactory,  and  may  be 
accepted  without  reserve. 

Effects  of  Section  of  the  Pneumogastnca  upon  the  Move- 
ments of  the  Stomach. — If  the  pneumogastrics  be  divided  in 
the  neck  in  a  dog  in  full  digestion,  in  which  a  gastric  fistula 
has  been  established  so  that  the  interior  of  the.  organ  can  be 
explored,  the  following  phenomena  are  observed : 

In  the  first  place,  before  division  of  the  nerves,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  is  turgid,  its  reaction  is  in- 
tensely acid,  and,  if  the  finger  be  introduced  through  the 
fistula,  it  will  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  contractions  of  the 
muscular  walls.  When  the  pneumogastrics  are  divided,  un- 
der these  conditions,  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls 
instantly  cease,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale,  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  apparently  arrested,  and  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  organ  is  abolished.'  Paralysis  of  the  stomach, 
etc.,  had  been  noted,"  long  before  the  observations  of  Ber- 

'  LoKOET,  TraiU  de  phyMogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  646. 
'  BxRKARD,  Systhne  nerveux^  Paris,  1858,  tome  11,  p.  422. 
*  TiEDEiLiNM  ET  GiOELiN,  Hecherdus  8ur  la  diffetHon^  Paria,  1827,  premiere 
partie,  p.  873. 
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nard ;  but  his  experiments  on  animals  with  a  fistulous  open- 
ing into  the  stomach  are  the  most  striking. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  arrest  of  the  movements 
of  the  stomach  in  digestion  by  section  of  the  pneumogastrics, 
experiments  carefully  performed  show  that  substances  may 
be  very  slowly  passed  to  the  py^prus,  and  that  the  move- 
ments, though  they  are  immensely  diminished  in  activity, 
are  not  enth-ely  abolished.  This  fact  has  been  established 
beyond  question  by  the  experiments  of  Schiff,  who  attributes 
the  movements  occurring  after  section  of  the  nerves  to  local 
irritation  of  the  intramuscular  terminal  nervous  filaments.* 

Effects  of  Section  of  the  Pneumogastincs  upon  Digestion^ 
etc. — Since  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
in  which  we  considered  briefly  the  action  of  the  pneumogas- 
trics in  digestion,  we  have  reviewed  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  publications  that  have  appeared  since 
that  time,  but  we  find  little,  if  any  thing,  to  add  to  the  state- 
ments already  made.*  The  facts  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  division  of  the  nerves  in  the  cervical  region  upon  the  se- 
cretion of  gastric  juice  are  briefly  as  follows : 

AVhen  both  nerves  are  divided,  while  an  animal  is  in  ftill 
digestion,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale  and  flaccid, 
and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  apparently  arrested  at 
once ;  but  if  the  animal  survive  the  operation  for  a  day  or 
two,  a  small  quantity  of  juice  may  be  secreted  as  the  result 
of  local  stimulation,  and  digestion  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  food,  finely  divided  and  introduced  into  the  stomach 
by  a  fistulous  opening,  may  take  place.'  A  serious  diflSculty 
in  the  digestion  of  large  masses  of  food  after  division  of  the 
nerves  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  movements  of  the 
stomach.     It  is  stated  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  that  di- 

*  Schiff,  Lefona  tur  la  phytiologie  de  la  diffealion^  Florence  et  Turin,  1867, 
tome  ii.,  p.  389. 

'  See  vol.  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  283. 

•  LoNOET,  Traits  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p,  549. 
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gestion  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  reestablished,  under  these 
conditions,  by  galvanizing  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
divided  nerves.* 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  relations 
of  the  pneumogastrics  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
It  would  be  very  natural  to  infer,  from  the  distribution  of 
these  nerves  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  that 
they  should  be  involved  in  these  sensations ;  but  in  treating 
of  this  subject  elaborately,  in  connection  with  alimentation, 
we  have  shown  that  hunger  and  thirst  really  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  general  system,  though  the  sensations  are  referred 
subjectively  to  the  stomach  and  fauces,  and  that,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  sensations  persist  after  division  of  both  pneumo- 
gastrics.* 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 
absorption  from  the  stomach,  we  have  also  mentioned  the 
fact,  demonstrated  by  Longet,  that  the  passage  of  poisons 
from  the  stomach  into  the  blood-vessels  may  be  retarded  by 
section  of  the  nerves,  but  is  not  prevented." 

Physiologists  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  for  the 
reason  that  the  distribution  of  the  abdominal  branches  to 
the  small  intestine,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  KoU- 
mann,  in  1860,  does  not  appear  to  bo  generally  recognized. 
The  right,  or  posterior  abdominal  branch  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  in  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  the  solar 
plexus,  after  sending  a  few  filaments  to  the  stomach ;  but  since 
it  has  been  shown  that  this  nerve  is  supplied  to  the  whole'  of 
the  small  intestine,*  its  physiology,  in  connection  with  intes- 
tinal secretion,  has  assumed  considerable  importance. 

In  an  admirable  series  of  experiments,  by  Prof.  Horatio 
C.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  importance  of  the  abdomi- 

I  TiXDEiCANK  ET  GifELXK,  Reeherchet  ntr  la  digestion^  Paris,  1827,  premidro 
partie,  p.  873. 

'  See  YoL  ii.,  Alimentation,  p.  14. 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  AbBorption,  p.  468.  ^  See  p.  211. 
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nal  brandies  of  the  right  nerve  is  fiilly  illustrated.'  These 
experiments  show,  in  the  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  pneumogastrics  influence  intestinal  as  well 
as  gastric  secretion.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  curi- 
ous points  in  connection  with  their  function  is,  that  after 
section  of  the  nerves  in  the  cervical  region,  the  most  power- 
ful cathartics,  croton-oil,  calomel,  podophyllin,  jalap,  arsenic, 
etc.,'&il  to  produce  purgation,  even  in  doses  sufficient  to 
cause  death.  The  articles  used  were  either  given  by  the 
mouth,  just  before  dividing  the  nerves,  or  were  injected  un- 
der the  skin. 

Though  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wood  are  not  entirely 
new,  they  are  by  far  the  most  extended  and  satisfactory,  and 
were  ma'de  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  distribution  of 
the  nerves  to  the  small  intestine.  Dr.  "Wood  quotes  freely  from 
the  experiments  made  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie*  and  by  Dr. 
John  Kcid.*  Brodie  failed  to  produce  purging  in  dogs  when 
both  pneumogastrics  had  been  divided  in  the  neck  after  the 
administration  of  arsenic  by  the  mouth  and  injecting  it  im- 
der  the  ^kin.  Dr.  Keid  made  five  experiments,  and  in  all 
but  one,  it  is  stated  that  diarrhoea  existed  after  division  of 
the  nerves.  In  twenty  experiments  by  Dr.  TVood,  there 
was  no  purgation  after  division  of  the  nerves,  in  one  there 
was  free  purgation,  and  in  one  there  was  "some  slight  muco- 
fecal  discharge."  From  these,  Dr.  Wood  concludes,  that 
while  section  of  the  cervical  pneumogastrics,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  arrests  gastro-intestinal  secretion  and 
prevents  the  action  of  purgatives  upon  the  intestinal  canal, 

1  Wood,  On  the  Influence  of  Section  of  the  Cervical  Pneumogastrics  upon  (he 
Action  of  Emetics  and  Cathartics. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^ 
Philadelphia,  1870,  New  Series,  vol.  Ix.,  p.  75,  etseq. 

*  Brodie,  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Hie  Influence  of  the  Nerves  of  this 
Eifflith  Pair  on  the  Secretions  of  t/ie  Stomach. — Philosophical  TVansactioTU,  Lon- 
don, 1814,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  104. 

»  Reid,  Experimenial  Investiffotion  into  the  Functions  of  the  Eighth  Pair  of 
Nerves. — Physiological,  Anatomical,  and  Pat/iological  Resemrches,  London,  1848, 
p.  245,  el  seq. 
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a  few  exceptional  cases  occur  in  which  these  eflTects  are  not 
observed. 

The  facts  just  mentioned  are  exceedingly  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  experiments  of  Traube  upon  the  action 
of  digitalis  after  section  of  the  pneumogastrics.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  in  these  experiments,  digitalis  failed  to 
diminish  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  when  the  nerves 
had  been  divided  in  the  neck,  showing  that  the  separation 
of  the  heart  from  its  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  removed  the  organ  from  the  peculiar  and  character- 
istic eflfects  of  the  poison.* 

.It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  whether  the  pneu- 
mogastrics influence  the  intestinal  secretions  through  their 
own  fibres  or  through  filaments  received  from  the  sympa- 
thetic system;  but  there  arc  no  experimental  facts  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  admit  of  a  positive  answer  to  this  question. 
If  the  action  take  place  through  the  sympathetic  system,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  the  filaments  of  communication 
join  the  pneumogastrics  high  up  in  the  neck,  and  become 
incorporated  with  the  true  fibres  of  the  nerve  in  its  "trunk. 

Summary  of  the  Distribution,  Projyerties,  and  Functions 
of  the  Pneumogastrias. — The  pneumogastrics  have  their  ap- 
parent  origin  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, just  behind  the  olivary  bodies,  between  the  roots  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeals  and  the  spinal  accessories.  Their 
deep  origin  is  mainly  from  the  gray  substance  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  their  course,  they  each  present 
two  ganglia,  the  ganglion  of  the  root  and  the  ganglion  of  the 
trunk.  They  pass  out  of  the  cranial  cavity  on  either  side,  by 
the  posterior  foramen  lacerum,  with  the  glosso-pharyngeals, 
the  spinal  accessories,  and  the  internal  jugular  veins. 

The  nerves  receive  anastomosing  branches  from  the  spinal 
accessories,  fecials,  sublinguals,  the  anterior  roots  of  the  up- 
per two  cervicals,  and  the  sympathetic.    The  nerves  fre- 

1  See  p.  224. 
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quently  send  branches  to  the  glosso-phaiyngeals ;  and  fila- 
ments joining  others  from  the  glosso-pharyngeals,  the  spinal 
accessories,  and  the  sympathetic,  go  to  form  the  pliaryngeal 
plexus. 

From  above  downward,  the  branches  of  the  pneumogas- 
trics  are  the  following : 

1.  The  auricular,  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  external*  auditory  meatus  and  to  the 
membrana  tympani. 

2.  The  pharyngeal,  containing  motor  filaments  derived 
from  the  spinal  accessory,  distributed  to  the  muscles  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

3.  The  superior  laryngeals,  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  epiglottis,  base  of  the  tongue,  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds,  ventricles  of  the  larynx  and  lining  mem- 
brane as  far  as  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  to  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle.  From  these  nerves  and  the  main  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastrics,  arise  the  so-called  depressor-nerves  of  the 
circulation. 

4.  The  inferior  laryngeals,  turning  around  the  great  ves- 
sels at  the  top  of  the  thorax,  pass  up  the  neck,  sending 
filaments  to  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  and 
the  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  their  terminal 
branches  supplying  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except 
the  crico-thyroids. 

5.  The  cervical  and  thoracic  cardiac  branches,  going  to 
the  cardiac  plexus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  heart. 

6.  The  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  branches,  dis- 
tributed to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  following  out  the  bronchial 
tree  to  its  minutest  ramifications,  and  sending  a  few  fila- 
ments to  the  trachea  and  to  the  pericardium. 

7.  The  oesophageal  branches,  distributed  to  the  lower 
third  of  the  oesophagus. 

8.  The  abdominal  branches,  the  left  distributed  to  the 
stomach  and  the  liver ;  and  the  right,  sending  a  few  fila- 
ments to  the  stoma'ih,  and  distributed  finally  to  the  liver. 
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spleen,  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  whole  of  the 
small  intestine. 

The  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastries  are 
exclusively  sensory,  and  the  nerves  contain  no  motor  fila- 
ments, except  those  derived  from  their  anastomoses. 

The  sensory  filaments  of  the  auricular  branches  give  sen- 
sibility to  the  upper  part  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
and  the  membrana  tympani.  * 

The  motor  filaments  of  the  pharyngeal  branches  animate 
the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  The  sensory  filaments  are  not 
important  in  the  reflex  phenomena  of  deglutition,  but  prob- 
ably contribute  slightly  to  the  general  sensibility  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  give  sensibility  to  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  larynx.  They  are  exquisitely  sensitive, 
and,  by  their  reflex  action,  aid  in  closing  the  larynx  to  the 
entrance  of  foreign  substances,  and  in  the  production  of  the 
movements  of  deglutition.  Stimulation  of  these  nerves  pro- 
duces movements  of  deglutition  and  arrests  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm.  They  animate,  also,  the  movements  of  the  crico- 
thyroid muscles. 

The  inferior  kryngeals  contain  chiefly  motor  filaments. 
They  embrace  the  filaments  from  the  spinal  accessories,  which 
preside  over  phonation.  They  also  contain  motor  filaments 
from  other  sources,  which  preside  over  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  glottis.  Their  division  abolishes  vocal  sounds, 
and,  in  young  animals,  causes  death  by  sufibcation,  the  glot- 
tis being  closed  in  inspiration.  Galvanization  of  their  cen- 
tral ends,  after  division,  generally  produces  movements  of 
deglutition  and  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  action  of  the  cardiac  branches  has  been  studied  by 
experiments  upon  the  pneumogastries  in  the  cervical  region. 
Division  of  the  pneumogastries  in  the  neck  increases  the 
number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart.  Galvanization  of  the 
peripheral  ends,  after  division,  arrests  the  heart's  action  in 
diastole,  and  galvanization  of  the  central  ends  has  no  eftect 
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on  the  circulation.  The  direct  inhibitory  action  of  the  pnen- 
mogastrics  operates  through  filaments  derived  from  the  spinal 
accessories.  Galvanization  of  the  "depressor-nerves"  retards, 
or  may  arrest  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  by  reflex  action. 
This  occurs  only  when  the  central  ends  of  the  divided  nei-ves 
are  stimulated.  Galvanization  of  the  central  ends  of  these 
nerves  also  diminishes  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  large  ves- 
sels. This  is  due  to  reflex  action  through  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  by  which  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  are  dilated. 
No  such  effect  is  produced  when  the  splanchnic  nerves  liave 
been  divided.  There  is  no  entirely  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  on  the  heart. 

The  action  of  the  pulmonary  branches  has  been  studied 
chiefly  by  observations  on  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  cervical 
region.  Division  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  this  situation,  in 
young  animals,  produces  almost  instant  death  by  closure  of 
the  glottis  in  inspiration.  In  animals  full-grown,  death  oc- 
curs in  from  two  to  five  days,  and  the  respiratory  acts  are 
very  much  diminished  in  frequency.  When  death  occurs  in 
this  way,  the  lungs  are  found  partially  or  completely  "  car 
nified."  This  is  due  to  mechanical  causes.  The  small  pul- 
monary vessels  are  ruptured  by  the  excessively  deep  inspira- 
tions, and  blood  is  gradually  eff'used  and  coagulates.  The 
pneumogastrics  have  but  little  to  do  in  conveying  to  the 
nerve-centres  the  sense  of  want  of  air  which  gives  rise  to 
the  respiratory  movements.  Galvanization  of  the  central 
ends  of  the  pneumogastrics  divided  in  the  cervical  region 
has  the  following  effects :  A  very  feeble  excitation  accele- 
rates, and  a  more  powerful  excitation  retards  respiration. 
A  sufficiently  powerful  excitation  arrests  respiration.  Gal- 
vanization of  the  peripheral  ends  has  no  effect  on  respira 
tion. 

The  oesophageal  branches  supply  only  the  lower  third  of 
the  oesophagus.  The  npper  portion  receives  branches  from 
the  inferior  laryngeals,  and  the  middle  portion  is  supplied 
by  branches  from  the  posterior  pulmonary  nerves.    The  sen- 
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sibility  of  tlie  mncons  membrane  of  the  CBsophagus,  as  well 
as  the  movements  of  its  muscular  coat,  depends  upon  these 
branches.  Division  of  the  nerves  paralyzes  the  oesophagus, 
and  galvanization  of  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics  causes 
the  tube  to  contract  in  its  entire  length.  When  the  nerves 
are  divided,  the  oesophagus  may  become  distended  with  food 
forced  in  by  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  but  little  or 
none  passes  to  the  stomach.  Kegurgitation  of  food  some- 
times occurs  under  these  conditions,  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  oesophagus  contracting  under  the  direct  stimulus  of  dis- 
tention. 

The  function  of  the  abdominal  branches  has  been  studied 
chiefly  by  operating  on  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  cervical 
region.  Division  of  the  nerves  produces  congestion  of  the 
liver,  and  sometimes  slight  extravasation,  and  renders  the 
bile  somewhat  watery.  It  also  arrests,  in  from  one  to  two 
days,  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver.  Galvanization 
of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves  has  no  effect 
on  the  liver.  Galvanization  of  the  central  ends  exaggerates 
the  glycogenic  function  and  renders  animals  diabetic/  The 
inhalation  of  irritating  vapors  or  of  anaesthetics  has  the  same 
effect.  This  action  is  reflex,  and  the  direct  stimulus  to  the 
liver  does  not  pass  through  the  pneumogastrics,  for  division 
of  the  nerves  between  the  lungs  and  the  liver  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  production  of  sugar.  Inritation  of  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  opposite  the  origin  of  the  pneumogas- 
trics, exaggerates  the  glycogenic  function.  The  stimulus  is 
not  propagated  through  the  pneumogastrics,  for  the  effect  is 
the  same  after  both  nerves  have  been  divided.  It  probably 
operates  through  the  sympathetic,  for  diabetes  cannot  be 
produced  after  the  branches  going  to  the  solar  plexus  have 
been  divided. 

Section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  paralyzes, 

nearly  but  not  entirely,  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach. 

When  the  section  is  made  in  an  animal  in  full  digestion,  the 

mucous  membrane,  from  being  tense  and  full  of  blood,  be 
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comes  pale  and  flaccid,  and  stomacli-digestion  is  arrested. 
Afterward,  very  feeble  movements  of  the  stomach  may  oc- 
cur as  the  result  of  local  irritation,  and  small  quantities  of 
food,  very  finely  divided,  may  be  digested.  Galvanization 
of  the  nerves  in  the  neck  produces  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cular coats  of  the  stomach.  This  action  probably  takes  place 
through  sympathetic  filaments  going  to  the  pneumogastrics 
high  up  in  the  cervical  region.  Section  of  the  nerves  slight- 
ly retards  absorption  from  the  stomach. 

After  division  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck,  purga- 
tive poisons,  given  even  in  fatal  doses,  generally  fail  to  pro- 
duce watery  discharges  from  the  intestine.* 

>  Compression  of  the  pneumogastrics  has  lately  been  recommended  by  Wal- 
ler to  produce  ansesU^sia  in  surgical  operations,  etc.  The  effects  of  pressure 
of  these  nerves  in  the  human  subject  are  described  by  Aristotle,  quoted  by 
Waller.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  falls  instantly,  as  if  struck  by  lightning, 
while  in  others  the  effects  are  not  so  marked.  Waller  has  employed  this  method 
for  the  production  of  ansdsthesia  under  varied  conditions,  and  has  never  ob- 
served any  serious  after-effects.  He  relates  a  case  of  successful  reduction  of  a 
very  difficult  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  which  had  resisted  previous  efforts, 
after  two  or  three  minutes  of  simultaneous  compression  and  traction.  He  also 
relates  a  cane  of  painless  extraction  of  a  tooth  by  the  same  means.  The  im- 
possibility of  compressing  the  pneumogastrics,  in  the  human  subject,  without 
disturbing  the  circulation  in  the  brain  by  pressure  on  the  carotids,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  cerebral  anaemia  produces  ansDSthesia,  renders  it  impossible  to  ac- 
cept, without  reserve,  the  conclusions  of  Waller.  (Waller,  On  the  Compretticn 
of  the  Vaffua  Nerve,  considered  as  a  Means  of  producing  Asthenia  or  Ancedhesia 
in  Surgical  Operations, — Practitioner,  London,  December,  1870,  No.  xxx.,  p. 
822.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  GENEBAL  PE0PEBTIK8   OF  THE 
SPINAL  COKD. 

General  arrangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis — ^Membranes  of  the  encephalon 
and  spinal  cord — Cephalo-rachidian  fluid — Physiological  anatomy  of  the 
spinal  cord — Direction  of  the  fibres  after  they  have  penetrated  the  cord  by 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  neryes — General  properties  of  the  spinal  cord — 
Effects  of  stimulation  applied  directly  to  different  portions  of  the  cord. 

Undeb  the  head  of  special  senses,  we  shall  consider,  in 
another  volume,  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  first  and 
second  nerves,  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh,  or  auditory, 
and  the  gustatory  nerves,  comprising  a  part  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  a  small  filament  from  the  facial  (the  chorda 
tympani)  going  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth.  This  will 
include  a  full  account  of  the  organs  of  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
and  taste,  with  a  description  of  the  general  sensory  nerves, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch.  We  will 
here  begin  our  history  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  will 
include  the  physiological  anatomy,  properties,  and  functions 
of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Cerehro^inal  Axis, — The 
nervous  matter  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and 
in  the  spinal  canal,  exclusive  of  the  roots  of  the  cranial  and 
spinal  nerves,  is  known  as  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This 
portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  white  and 
gray  nervous  matter.  The  fibres  of  the  white  matter  act  as 
conductors.     The  gray  matter  constitutes  a  chain  of  ganglia. 
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which  act  as  nerve-centres,  receiving  impressions  and  gen- 
erating the  so-called  nerve-force.  The  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord  also  serves,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  a  con- 
ductor. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  enveloped  in  membranes,  for 
its  protection  and  for  the  support  of  its  nutrient  vessels.  It 
is  surrounded,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  liquid,  and  presents 
cavities,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  central  canal 
of  the  cord,  which  contain  liquid.  The  gray  matter  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  white,  even  to  the  naked  eye.  In  the  spinal 
cord,  the  white  substance  is  external  and  the  gray  is  internal. 
'  The  surface  of  the  brain  presents  an  external  layer  of  gray 
matter,  the  white  substance  being  internal.  In  the  white 
substance  of  the  brain,  also,  we  find  collections  of  gray 
matter.  As  we  should  expect  from  the  similarity  in  func- 
tion between  the  white  matter  and  the  nerves,  this  por- 
tion of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  composed  largely  of  fibres. 
The  gray  substance  is  composed  chiefly  of  cells. 

The  encephalon  is  contained  in  the  cranial  cavity.  In 
the  human  subject  and  in  many  of  the  higher  animals,  its 
surface  is  marked  by  numerous  convolutions,  by  which  the 
extent  of  its  gray  substance  is  very  much  increased.  The 
cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  all  of  the  encephalic  ganglia 
are  connected  with  the  white  substance,  and  are  contin- 
uous with  the  spinal  cord.  With  the  entjephalon  and  the 
cord,  all  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  connected.  The 
cerebro-spinal  axis  acts  as  a  conductor,  and  its  different  col- 
lections of  gray  matter,  or  ganglia  receive  impressions  con- 
veyed by  the  sensory  conducting  fibres,  and  generate  nerve- 
force,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  proper  organs  by  the  motor 
fibres. 

Memhranea  of  the  JEncejphdlon  and  Spinal  Cord. — The 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are,  the  dura  mater, 
the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater. 

The  dura  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  a  dense,  fibrous 
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membrane,  in  two  layers,  composed  chiefly  of  inelastic  tis- 
sue, which  lines  the  cranial  cavity  and  is  adherent  to  the 
bones.  In  certain  situations,  its  two  layers  become  sepa- 
rated and  form  what  are  known  as  the  venous  sinuses.  The 
dura  mater  also  sends  off  folds  or  processes  of  its  internal 
layer;  one  of  these  passes  into  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and 
is  called  the  falx  cerebri ;  another  lies  between  the  cerebrum 
and  the  cerebellum,  and  is  called  the  tentorium;  another 
is  situated  between  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
is  called  the  falx  cerebelli.  The  dura  mater  is  closely  at- 
tached to  the  bone  at  the  border  of  the  foramen  magnum. 
From  this  point,  it  passes  into  the  spinal  canal  and  forms  a 
loose  covering  for  the  cord.  In  the  spinal  canal,  this  mem- 
brane is  not  adherent  to  the  bones,  which  have,  like  most 
other  bones  in  the  body,  a  special  periosteum.  At  the  fora- 
mina of  exit  of  the  cranial  and  the  spinal  nerves,  the  dura 
mater  sends  out  processes  which  envelop  the  nerves,  with 
the  fibrous  sheaths  of  which  they  soon  become  continuous. 

The  arachnoid  is  an  excessively  delicate  serous  membrane, 
in  two  layers,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  nearly  in  contact.  The 
external  layer  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater.* 
like  the  other  serous  membranes,  the  arachnoid  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  tessellated  epithelium.  There  is  a  small 
amount  of  liquid  between  the  two  layers  of  the  arachnoid ; 
but  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  liquid  surrounding  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis  lies  beneath  both  layers,  in  what  is  called  the 
subarachnoid  space.  This  is  called  the  cerebro-spinal,  or 
cephalo-rachidian  fluid.  The  fact  that  it  exists  in  greatest 
quantity  beneath  both  layers  of  the  arachnoid  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Magendie.*  The  arachnoid  does  not  follow 
the  convolutions  and  fissures  of  encephalon  or  the  sidci  of 

>  According  to  Kolllker,  the  arachnoid  consists  of  a  single  layer,  the  layer 
attached  to  the  dura  mater  being  not  properly  a  membrane,  but  simply  an 
epithelial  coyering  (Handbueh  der  OewAdehre^  Leipug,  1867,  S.  308). 

*  Haobndik,  lUcherches  phi/aioloffiquet  et  diniquet  ntr  le  Uquide  ciphalO' 
raekidim,  Paris,  1842. 
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the  cord,  but  simply  covers  their  surfaces.  Magendie  point- 
ed out  a  longitudinal,  incomplete,  cribriform,  fibrous  septum 
in  the  cord,  passing  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  arachnoid  to 
the  pia  mater.  A  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  certain 
situations  at  the  base  of  the  skuU.^ 

The  pia  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  a  delicate  fibrous 
structure,  exceedingly  vascular,  seeming  to  present,  indeed, 
only  a  skeleton  net-work  of  fibres  for  the  support  of  the  ves- 
sels going  to  the  nervous  substance.  This  membrane  cov- 
ers the  surface  of  the  encephalon  immediately,  follows  the 
sulci  and  fissures,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  ventricles,  where 
it  forms  the  choroid  plexus  and  the  velum  interpositum.  From 
its  internal  surface,  small  vessels  are  given  off  which  pass 
iQto  the  nervous  substance. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  continuous  with  the 
corresponding  membrane  of  the  cord  ;  but  in  the  spinal 
canal,  it  is  thicker,  stronger,  more  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  its  blood-vessels  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous.  In  this  situation,  many  of  the  fibres  are  arranged 
in  longitudinal  bands.  This  membrane  lines  the  anterior 
sulcus  and  a  portion  of  the  posterior  sulcus.  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  neurilemma  of  the  cord. 

At  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  cranial  and  the  spinal 
nerves,  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  pia  mater  becomes  con 
tinuous  with  the  nerve-sheaths. 

Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  on  either  side  of  the  cord,  is  a  narrow  ligamentous 
band,  the  ligamentum  denticulatum,  which  assists  in  holding 
the  cord  in  place.  This  extends  from  the  foramen  magmmi 
to  the  terminal  filament  of  the  cord,  and  is  attached,  inter- 
nally, to  the  pia  mater,  and  externally,  to  the  dura  mater. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  vas- 
cular arrangement  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
*  Magendie,  op,  cit^  p.  14. 
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as  these  points  are  chiefly  of  anatomical  interest.  The  circu- 
lation in  these  parts  presents  certain  peculiarities.  In  the 
first  place,  the  encephalon  being  contained  in  an  air-tight 
case  of  invariable  capacity,  it  has  been  a  question  whether 
or  not  the  vessels  be  capable  of  contraction  and  dilatation, 
or  whether  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  be  subject  to 
modification  in  health  or  disease.  This  question  may  cer- 
tainly be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  infancy  and  in  the 
adult,  when  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  skull,  the  volume  ' 
of  the  encephalon  is  evidently  increased  during  expiration  and 
is  diminished  in  inspiration.  Under  normal  conditions,  in  the 
ndult,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  blood  is  increased  in 
expiration  and  diminished  in  inspiration ;  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  undergoes  any  considera- 
ble movements.  The  important  peculiarities  in  the  cerebral 
circulation  have  already  been  fully  considered  in  another 
volume.* 

An  important  fact  was  pointed  out  by  Eobin,  and  after- 
ward by  His,  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  brain.  It  was  shown  by  these  observers, 
that  the  encephalic  capillaries  are  surrounded  or  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  canals  (perivascular  canal-system)  which  exceed 
the  blood-vessels  in  diameter  by  from  y^^  to  -^  of  an 
inch,  and  are  connected  with  lymphatic  trunks  or  reservoirs 
situated  under  the  pia  mater."  The  system  of  canals  may, 
by  variations  in  its  contents,  serve  to  equalize  the  amount 
of  liquid  in  the  brain  as  its  blood-vessels  are  distended  or 
contracted. 

Cephdo-Tochidian  Fluid.  — The  older  writers  referred 
to  in  works  upon  physiology,  as  giving  the  most  accurate 
description  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  are  Ilaller  •  and 
Cotugno;*  but  it  remained  for  Magendie,  in  1825,  to  de- 

"  See  vol  L,  Circulation,  p.  882.  «  See  vol.  11.,  Abflorption,  p.  488. 

'  Haller,  Elemmla  Pk^Mogia^  LausannaB,  1762,  tomus  iv.,  p.  87. 

^  ^UraU  de  la  dmertation  de  Cotugno,  de  laehiade  Nervota^  eonienue  darn  U 
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scribe  its  exact  situation,  with  the  communications  between 
the  different  cavities  of  the  brain  and  the  subarachnoid 
space*  By  a  series  of  ingeniously-contrived  experiments 
upon  the  cadaver  and  in  living  animals,  Magendie  showed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  in  the  cranium  and  the 
spinal  canal  is  contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  sub- 
arachnoid space;  that  is,  between  the  inner  layer  of  the 
arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater;  and  not  between  the  two  lay- 
ers of  the  arachnoid.  The  ventricles  of  the  encephalon  are 
in  communication  with  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  and,  as 
was  shown  by  Magendie,  they  are  also  in  communication 
with  the  general  subarachnoid  space,  by  a  narrow,  triangu- 
lar orifice,  situated  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle. By  this  arrangement,  the  liquid  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
encephalon  and  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  communicates 
with  the  liquid  surrounding  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the 
pressure  upon  these  delicate  parts  is  equalized. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  function  of  the  cephalo-rachidian 
fluid  is  simply  mechanical,  and  its  properties  and  composi- 
tion have  no  very  definite  physiological  significance.  Its 
quantity  was  estimated  by  Magendie  at  about  two  fluid- 
ounces;*  but  this  was  the  smallest  amount  obtained  by 
placing  the  subject  upright,  making  an  opening  in  the  lum- 
bar region  and  a  counter-opening  in  the  head  to  admit  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  exact  quantity  in  the  liv- 
ing subject  could  hardly  be  estimated  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is 
diflScult,  indeed,  to  see  how  any  thing  more  than  a  roughly 
approximative  idea  could  be  obtained.  The  quantity  ob- 
tained by  Magendie  probably  does  not  represent  the  entire 
amount  of  liquid  contained  in  the  ventricles  and  in  the  sub- 

'JliaauruB  JHsiertaiionum  de  Sandirrt,  tome  ii.,  p.  411,  Rotenlaro,  1769.— 
humal  de  phytioloffUy  Paris,  1827,  tome  vii.,  p.  88. 

'  Hagendik,  Memoire  tur  un  liquide  qui  te  trouve  data  U  crane  el  le  ra»ci 
verUhral  de  Vhomme  et  des  atUmaux  mammi/het, — Journal  de  phtfaiolcgie^  Pmris, 
1826,  tome  ▼.,  p.  27;  n)id.,  1827,  tome  vii.,  pp.  1,  66;  and,  Hecherehet  phywioh- 
giquea  el  cUniquet  ntr  le  liqttide  ciphalo-raehidien,  Paris,  1842. 

'  Magsndik,  Liquide  eSphaio-raehidien,  Paris,  1842,  p.  86. 
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araclmoid  space,  but  it  is  the  most  definite  estimate  that  has 
been  given. 

The  discharge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  cephalo-rachid- 
ian  fluid  does  not  produce  any  marked  derangement  in  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  first  experiments  of 
Magendie,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  the  occipito- 
atloid  ligament  were  divided,  the  animals  were  affected  with 
irregular  movements,  general  paralysis,  etc. ;  *  but  it  is  stated 
by  Longet '  and  by  Bernard,  that  these  phenomena  are  due 
to  the  division  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  operation,  and 
not  to  the  removal  of  the  liquid.  When  the  liquid  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  spontaneously  through  a  small  trocar  intro- 
duced without  division  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  there  fol- 
lows no  serious  nervous  disturbance ;  but  when  the  liquid  is 
drawn  out  forcibly  with  a  syringe,  the  animal  first  becomes 
enfeebled,  and  afterward  seems  affected  with  general  paraly- 
sis. These  phenomena  are  attributed  by  Bernard,  not  so 
much  to  removal  of  the  fluid,  as  to  congestion  of  blood-ves- 
sels and  even  effusion  of  blood,  which  follow  sudden  dimi- 
nution in  the  pressure.' 

Sudden  increase  in  the  quantity  of  liquid  surrounding 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  produces  coma,  probably  from  com- 
pression of  the  centres.  This  was  shown  by  Magendie,  by 
injecting  water  in  animals,  and  also  by  compressing  the  tu- 
mor, in  cases  of  spina  bifida  in  the  human  subject,  by  which 
the  fluid  was  pressed  back  into  the  spinal  canal.  In  the 
cases  of  spina  bifida,  the  subject,  during  the  compression, 
fell  into  coma,  which  was  instantly  relieved  by  removing 
the  pressure.* 

It  was  ascertained  by  Magendie,  and  this  has  been  con- 
finned  by  all  later,  observers,  that  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid 

'  Maokndie,  Liguide  dphato^achidieny  Paris,  1842,  p.  58. 

*  LoKGKT,  Traitk  de  phynoloffidy  Paris,  1869,  tome  lit,  p.  806. 

*  Bebnabd,  Syathne  nerveux,  Paris,  1858,  tome  L,  p.  496,  et  seq, 

Bernard  states  that  Magendie  recognized  the  error  m  his  first  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  following  removal  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid  (Ibid.,  p.  496). 
^  Maoxndie,  op.  n't,  p.  60. 
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18  speedily  reproduced  after  its  evacuation.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, it  is  secreted  by  the  pia  mater/ 

The  general  properties  and  composition  of  the  fluid  un- 
der consideration  are,  in  brief,  the  following:  *  It  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  colorless,  free  from  viscidity,  of  a  distinctly 
saline  taste,  alkaline  reaction,  and  resists  putrefaction  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  acids.  As  we 
should  expect  from  its  low  specific  gravity  and  purely  me- 
chanical function,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water ; 
981  to  985  parts  per  thousand.  It  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, sulphates,  carbonates,  and  alkaline  and  earthy  phos- 
phates. In  addition,  it  contains  traces  of  urea,  glucose,  lac- 
tate of  soda,  fatty  matter,  cholesterine,  and  albumen. 

As  a  summary  of  the  function  of  the  cephalo-racliidian 
fluid,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  it  serves  to 
protect  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  chiefly  by  equalization  of  the 
pressure  in  the  varying  condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  accu- 
rately filling  the  space  between  the  centres  and  the  bony 
cavities  in  which  they  are  contained.  That  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  subject  to  variations  in  tension, 
is  readily  shown  by  introducing  a  canula  into  the  subarach- 
noid space,  when  the  jet  of  fluid  discharged  will  be  increased 
with  every  violent  muscular  effort.'  The  pressure  of  the 
fluid,  in  this  instance,  could  only  be  affected  through  the 
blood-vessels. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  SpincJ,  Cord. 

The  spinal  cord,  with  its  membranes,  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  surrounding  liquid,  occupies  the  spinal 
canal  and  is  continuous  with  the  encephalon.  Its  length  is 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  and  its  weight  is  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half.      Its  form  is  cylindrical,  slightly  flat- 

*  Op.  cU.f  pp.  88,  89. 

'  Robin,  Lefona  wr  lea  humeun,  Paris,  1867,  p.  259. 

*  Maoendii,  Jimmal  de  pkytioioffiej  Paris,  1827,  tome  vii.,  p.  9. 
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tened  in  certain  portions.  It  extends  from  the  foramen 
magnmn  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  It  presents,  at  the 
origin  of  the  brachial  nerves,  an  elongated  enlargement,  and 
a  corresponding  enlargement  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  lower  extremities.  It  terminates  below  in 
a  slender,  gray  filament,  called  the  filum  terminale.  The 
sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves,  after  their  origin  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cord,  pass  downward  to  emerge  by  the  sacral 
foramina,  and  form  what  is  known  as  the  cauda  equina. 

The  substance  of  the  cord  is  formed  of  white  and  gray 
matter,  the  white  matter  being  external.  The  proportion 
of  white  matter  to  the  gray  is  greatest  in  the  cervical  region. 
This  fact  is  important  in  studying  the  course  of  the  fibres 
and  in  view  of  the  functions  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor. 
The  inferior,  pointed  termination  of  the  cord  consists  en- 
tirely of  gray  matter. 

The  cord  is  marked  by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  me- 
dian fissure,  and  by  imperfect  and  somewhat  indistinct  an- 
terior and  posterior  lateral  grooves,  from  which  arise  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
posterior  lateral  groove  is  tolerably  well  marked,  but  there 
is  no  distinct  line  at  the  origin  of  the  anterior  roots.  The 
anterior  median  fissure,  or  sulcus,  is  perfectly  distinct.  It 
penetrates  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cord  in  the  median 
line  for  about  one-third  of  its  thickness,  and  receives  a  high- 
ly-vascular fold  of  the  pia  mater.  It  extends  to  the  anterior 
white  commissure.  The  posterior  fissure  is  not  so  distinct 
as  the  anterior,  and  is  not  lined  throughout  by  a  fold  of  the 
pia  mater,  but  is  filled  with  connective  tissue  and  blood-ves- 
sels, which  form  a  septum  posteriorly,  between  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  cord.  The  posterior  median  fissure,  so  called, 
extends  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  cord,  to  the  posterior 
gray  commissure. 

Physiologically  and  anatomically,  the  cord  is  divided 
into  two  lateral  halves ;  but  the  division  of  each  half  into 
columns  is  not  so  distinct.     Anatomists  generally  regard  a 
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half  of  the  cord  as  consisting  of  three  columns :  The  ante- 
rior column  is  bounded  by  the  anterior  fissure  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  the  lateral 
column  is  included  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  nerves ;  the  posterior  column  is  bounded  by  the 
line  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  and  the  posterior  fifr- 
sure.  Some  anatomists  include  the  lateral  with  the  anterior 
column,  imder  the  name  of  the  antero-lateral  column,  taking 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cord.  Next  the  posterior  median 
fissure,  is  a  narrow  band,  marked  by  a  feint  line,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  posterior  median  column. 

The  arrangement  of  the  white  and  the  gray  matter  in 
the  cord  is  seen  in  a  transverse  section.  The  gray  substance 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  H,  presenting  two  anterior  and  two 
posterior  comua  connected  by  what  is  called  the  gray  com- 
missure. The  anterior  comua  are  the  shorter  and  broader, 
and  do  not  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  cord.  Tlie  posterior 
cornua  are  larger  and  narrow,  and  extend  nearly  to  the  sur- 
face, at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spi- 
nal nerves.  In  the  centre  of  the  gray  commissure,  is  a  very 
narrow  canal,  lined  by  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium,  called  the 
central  canal.  This  is  in  communication  above  with  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  extends  below  to  the  filum  terminale. 
That  portion  of  the  gray  commissure  in  front  of  this  canal 
is  sometimes  called  the  anterior  gray  commissure,  the  poste- 
rior portion  being  known  as  the  posterior  gray  commissure. 
The  central  canal  is  immediately  surrounded  by  connective 
tissue.  In  .front  of  the  gray  commissure,  is  a  mass  of  white 
substance  known  as  the  anterior  white  commissure. 

The  proportion  of  the  white  to  the  gray  substance  is 
variable  in  different  portions  of  the  cord.  In  the  cervical 
region,  the  white  substance  is  most  abundant,  and,  in  fact, 
it  progressively  increases  in  quantity  from  below  upward 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  cord.  In  the  dorsal 
region,  the  gray  matter  is  least  abundant,  and  it  exists  in 
greatest  quantity  in  the  lumbar  enlargement. 
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The  white  substance  of  the  cord  is  composed  of  nerve- 
fibres,  connective-tissue  elements,  and  blood-vessels,  the  lat- 
ter arranged  in  a  very  wide  and  delicate  plexus.  The  nerve- 
fibres  are  variable  in  their  size,  and  are  composed  of  the 
axis- cylinder  surrounded  by  the  medullary  substance,  with- 
out, however,  the  investing  membrane.  We  will  speak  far- 
ther on  of  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord. 

The  anterior  comua  of  gray  matter  contain  blood-vessels, 
connective-tissue  elements,  very  fine  nerve-fibres,  and  large 
multipolar  nerve-cells,  which  are  sometimes  called  motor 
cells.  The  posterior  comua  are  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, the  cells  being  much  smaller,  and  the  fibres  exceed- 
ingly small,  presenting  very  fine  plexuses.  The  cells  in  this 
situation  are  sometimes  called  sensory  cells.  Near  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  each  posterior  comu,  is  an  enlargement,  of 
a  gelatiniform  appearance,  containing  numerous  small  cells 
and  fibres,  called  the  substantia  gelatinosa. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  different  structures  and 
parts  of  the  cord  is  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres  in  the  spinal  axis  and  their  connections 
with  the  nerve-cells,  which  is  the  anatomical  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  its  physiology.  The  connections  between  the 
cells  and  the  fibres  have  already  been  described  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  general  structure  of  the  nervous  system.*  The 
multipolar  nerve-cells  are  supposed  to  present  certain  pro- 
longations which  do  not  branch  and  are  directly  connected 
with  the  medullated  nerve-fibres.  These  are  called  nerve- 
prolongations.  In  addition,  fine,  branching  poles  are  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  protoplasmic  prolongations. 

The  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  questions  in  physiological  anatomy ; 
and,  especially  as  regards  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves, 
is  one  which  cannot  as  yet  be  elucidated  by  purely  anatomi- 
cal investigations,  but  requires  the  aid  of  experimental  and 
pathological  observations. 

>  See  page  50. 
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Direction  of  the  Fibres  after  they  haA)e  penetrated  tJia 
Cord  ly  the  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves, — ^In  order  to  under- 
stand fiilly  the  importance  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  following  physiological  facts : 

1.  The  cord  serves  as  a  conductor  of  impressions  to  the 
brain,  conveyed  to  it  through  the  posterior  roots,  and  of 
stimulus  generated  by  the  brain  and  passing  from  the  cord 
by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  This  action  is 
crossed,  the  decussation  taking  place  mainly  at  the  medulla 
oblongata,  for  the  anterior  portions,  and  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cord,  for  the  posterior  portions. 

2.  Independently  of  its  action  as  a  conductor,  the  cord, 
disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  acts  as 
a  nerve-centre,  by  virtue  of  its  gray  matter  and  the  fibres 
connected  with  the  cellular  elements  of  this  substance. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  points,  which  are  matters  of  posi- 
tive demonstration,  we  are  prepared  to  study  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  fibres  and  cells.  In  this,  we  cannot  follow 
minutely  and  critically  discuss  the  elaborate  investigations 
of  Stilling,  Clarke,  KoUiker,  Yan  der  Kolk,  Gerlach,  Dean, 
and  others,  wdthout  treating  extensively  of  points  which  pos- 
sess a  purely  anatomical  and  a  more  or  less  controversial  in- 
terest ;  and  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  following  very 
recent  description,  quoted  in  full  from  Gerlach,  which  em- 
bodies about  all  of  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
presented  in  the  clearest  manner  possible.  This  extract,  the 
translation  of  which  is  almost  literal,  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  those  who  desire  to  learn  what  is  known  at  the 
present  day  with  regard  to  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the 
cord.  As  a  preparation  for  this  study,  it  would  be  well  to 
closely  examine  Fig.  10,  which  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  cord,  shown  in  a  transverse  section : 

"  With  the  present  methods  and  means  of  investigation 
at  our  command,  we  can  scarcely  give  an  exact,  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  the 
ground-work  of  the  physiology  of  this  organ.    Investigations 
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up  to  this  time  afford  at  least  the  outlines  of  a  sketch  which, 
as  regards  the  course  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  roots, 
has  a  tolerably  definite  basis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 


Fio.10. 


Transyene  BectSon  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  child  bIx  months  old,  at  the  middle  of  the  himhar  en- 
largement, treated  with  potassio-chlorlde  of  gold  alid  nitrate  of  uranluin  By  means  of  these 
reagents,'  the  direction  of  the  fibres  In  the  gny  substance  is  rendered  imunually  distinct. 
HagniHed  20  diameters. — rt,  anterior  columns;  b.  posterior  columns;  c,  lateral  columns; 
cJ,  anterior  roots;  e,  posterior  roots;  /  anterior  white  commissure,  in  communication  with 
the  IhscicuU  of  the  anterior  oomua  and  the  anterior  columns ;  (7,  central  canal  with  its  epithe- 
Kum;  *,  surrounding  connective  substance  of  the  central  canal;  i,  transverse  fiisclculi  of  the 
gray  cocmnissure  in  front  of  the  central  canal;  k^  transverse  ftisdcull  of  the  gray  commissure 
behind  the  central  canal ;  2,  transverse  section  of  the  two  central  veins ;  m,  anterior  cornua ; 
n,  great  lateral  cellular  layer  of  the  anterior  cornua ;  o,  lesser  anterior  cellular  layer ;  p,  small- 
est, median  cellular  layer;  q,  posterior  cornua;  r,  ascending  flu«cicull  In  the  posterior  cornua; 
«,  substantia  gelatinosa  (Gbblaco,  in  Stbickjji,  Uandbuch  der  Lt/ire  von  den  Geweben, 
Leipzig,  1868,  8.  666). 

regard  to  the  fasciculi  going  to  the  spinal  cord  through  the 
posterior  roots,  is  quite  incomplete  and  uncertain. 

"  The  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  roots,  after  their  entrance 
into  the  cord,  pass  diagonally  through  the  white  substance, 
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and,  as  such,  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  its  formation.  On 
the  contrary,  they  pass  immediately  to  the  gray  substance 
of  the  anterior  comna,  and,  by  their  prolongations,  are  in 
direct  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  in  this  situation,  which, 
accordingly,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  elements  of  origin  of 
the  anterior  roots  in  the  cord.  The  protoplasmic  processes 
of  these  nerve-cells  form  parts  of  the  fine  plexuses  of  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  gray  substance,  from  wliich  larger  nerve-fibres 
take  their  origin.  These,  extending  in  two  directions,  leave 
the  gray  substance,  to  pass  up  in  the  white  substance  to  the 
brain.  In  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  additional  nerve- 
fibres,  the  white  substance  is  necessarily  increased  in  quan- 
tity in  the  cord  from  below  upward.  "With  regard  to  the 
course  of  the  fasciculi  which  pass  out  of  the  gray  substance 
of  the  anterior  comna,  these  are  to  be  divided  into  median 
and  lateral.  The  median  fasciculi  pass  immediately  into  the 
anterior  white  commissure,  where  they  decussate  with  corre- 
sponding fasciculi  from  the  opposite  side,  to  pass  upward 
again  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  other  half  of  the  cord. 
The  lateral  fasciculi  go  to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  same  side, 
in  which  they  pass  to  the  brain,  having  first  undergone  de- 
cussation in  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
"  The  posterior  nerve-roots  enter  horizontally,  running 
in  the  white  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  a  direction  from 
without  inward  toward  the  median  line,  and  here  divide  into 
two  portions.  The  lateral  portion,  the  smaller,  retains  the 
horizontal  direction,  and  passes  through  the  substantia  gelati- 
nosa,  dividing  into  fine  and  the  finest  bundles,  in  the  man- 
ner mentioned  above,  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
vertical  bundle  of  fibres  which  lie  immediately  in  front. 
Here  the  fibres  pass  onward,  a  portion  of  them  ascending 
and  a  portion  descending.  The  fibres  of  the  lateral  portion 
of  the  posterior  roots  do  not  remain  very  long  in  the  verti- 
cal bundle,  but  curve  forward  in  an  horizontal  plane,  and  in 
this  way  reach  the  portion  of  the  posterior  comua  containing 
a  fine  plexus  of  nerve-fibres. 
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"  The  median  (l«arger)  portion  of  the  posterior  root-fibres 
passes  to  that  portion  of  the  posterior  column  which  bounds 
the  substantia  gelatinosa  internally  and  posteriorly;  and 
curving,  takes  here  a  vertical  course  to  pass  into  the  poste- 
rior columns,  extending  chiefly  upward,  but  perhaps  down- 
ward as  well.  The  median  posterior  root-fibres  then  undergo 
another  deflection,  by  which  they  again  t^ike  an  horizontal 
direction,  and  pass  to  the  gray  substance  of  the  posterior 
comua,  in  part  through  the  median  portion  and  in  part  by 
the  inner  border  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa.  "With  regard 
to  the  further  course  of  the  posterior  root-fibres,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  present  positive  explanations,  for  the  reason  that  the 
present  methods  of  investigation  do  not  aflford  any  means  of 
distinguishing  the  posterior  fibres  from  the  nerve-tubes  in 
the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the  posterior  comua,  or  those  passing 
from  the  gray  substance  into  the  posterior  columns,  to  ascend 
to  the  brain.  The  numerous  divisions  which  the  posterior 
root-fibres  penetrating  the  posterior  comua  immediately 
undergo  indicate,  however,  that  a  portion  of  them  is  lost 
directly  in  the  fine  nerve-plexus  of  the  gray  substance.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  are  numerous  fibres  which  extend 
forward,  and  others  which  take  a  more  or  less  wavy  course 
toward  the  median  line.  The  first,  perhaps,  can  be  regarded 
as  posterior  root-fibres,  which  pass  in  a  forward  direction  in 
the  nervous  plexus ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to 
the  commissural  fibres,  which  cross  the  median  line  in  the 
gray  substance  in  front  of  and  behind  the  central  canal.  In 
my  opinion,  the  fibres  which  penetrate  the  posterior  com- 
missure are  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  directly  to  the 
posterior  roots,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  fibres  which  pass 
backward  to  go  either  to  the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the  gray 
substance,  or  to  pass  to  the  brain  in  the  posterior  columns. 
If  this  idea  be  correct,  and  it  is  sustained  by  analogous  con- 
ditions in  the  anterior  cornua,  the  following  view  may  be 
given  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  which 
penetrate  the  gray  substance  :  '  A  portion  of  the  posterior 

118 
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root-fibres,  immediately  after  their  entrance  into  that  por- 
tion of  the  gray  substance  which  contains  a  nerve-plexus, 
is  lost  in  this  plexus ;  another  portion  extends  fartlier  for- 
ward, and,  in  proportion  as  the  fibres  pass  forward,  they 
likewise  take  part,  by  constant  divisions,  in  the  formation 
of  the  nerve-plexus.  This  plexus,  in  which  larger  and  small- 
er nerve-cells  are  interspersed  as  it  were  as  knotted  points 
{JSkotenjfmnkte),  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  plexus  of 
the  anterior  comua.  From  these  cells  ner\'^e-fibres  arise, 
which  cross  the  median  line  in  the  gray  commissure  in  front 
of  and  behind  the  central  canal,  then  curv^e  backward,  to 
pass  up  to  the  brain,  in  part  in  the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the 
posterior  comua,  in  part  in  the  posterior  columns,  between 
both  of  which  numerous  connections  may  exist  which  are 
as  yet  inextricable.'  This  view  involves  a  complete  decus- 
sation in  the  spinal  cord,  through  the  fibrous  elements  of 
the  posterior  roots  passing  into  this  part.  Whether  this 
be  in  reality  a  complete  or  a  partial  decussation  in  this 
situation,  a  part  of  the  fibres  arising  from  the  nerve- 
plexus  passing  simply  backward  without  crossing  the  me- 
dian line,  cannot  be  determined  by  definite  anatomical  in- 
vestigations ;  but  pathological  researches,  as  well  as  the 
experimental  results  of  that  most  competent  observer, 
Brown-Sequard,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  complete  decus- 
sation. 

''  Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  two  points  especially 
are  evident : 

"1.  In  the  direction  of  tlie  nerve-fibres  which  enter 
through  the  posterior  roots,  the  gray  substance  has  more 
numerous  connections  than  in  those  which  pass  to  the  spi- 
nal cord  through  the  anterior  roots. 

"  2.  The  morphological  distinction  determinable  between 
the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  is,  that  the  former  take 
their  origin  directly  from  the  nerve-cells  by  means  of  the 
nerve-prolongations,  while  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  indirect 
through  the  nerve-plexns  with  the  protoplasmic  prolongj^- 
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tions,  and  in  this  wise  they  are  in  communication  with  the 
nerve-cells."  * 

General  Properties  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  shall 
consider,  first,  its  general  properties,  as  shown  by  direct 
stimulation  of  its  substance  in  different  situations ;  next,  its 
functions  as  a  conductor ;  and,  finally,  its  action  as  a  nerve- 
centre. 

The  first  indication  that  the  different  columns  of  the 
cord  are  possessed  of  different  properties  is  to  be  found  in 
the  experiments  of  Magendie.  This  observer,  however,  was 
somewhat  indefinite  in  his  conclusions,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  anterior  columns ;  but  he  stated  distinctly  that 
the  posterior  columns  are  sensitive :  "  If  we  lay  bare  the 
cord  in  any  portion  of  its  extent,  and  if  Ve  touch,  or  prick 
slightly  posteriorly,  the  two  fasciculi  situated  between  the 
posterior  roots,  the  animal  gives  signs  of  exquisite  sensibil- 
ity ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  the  same  trials  upon 
the  anterior  portion,  the  evidences  of  sensibility  are  scarcely 
apparent."  *  Since  this  time,  numerous  observers  have  ex- 
perimented upon  the  different  columns,  both  at  the  surfece 
and  in  the  deep  portions  of  the  cord,  with  varying  results. 
These  observations  we  do  not  .propose  to  discuss  ftilly  in 
detail,  but  will  refer  simply  to  certain  of  them,  made  within 
a  few  years,  with  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
reflex  phenomena  following  irritation  of  the  cord,  which 
must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  such  experiments. 

In  1861,  Chauveau,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experi- 
ments performed  upon  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits, 
pigs,  dogs,  and  cats,  stated  that  the  antero-lateral  columns 
of  the  cord  were  inexcitablc,  both  at  the  surface  and  in  the 

1  Gerlach,  in  Stricesb,  Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Oeweben^  Leipzig,  1868, 
8.  691,  e<  teq, 

*  Maoexdie,  Note  tur  U  nige  du  numvement  et  du  senUmerU  dam  la  moelle 
$pinh^, — Journal  de  phynoloffU,  Paris,  1828,  tome  iii,  p.  158. 
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deep  portions.  The  facts  upon  which  this  assertion  was 
based  were,  that  direct  stimulation  of  these  portions  of  the 
cord  in  living  animals,  whether  by  mechanical  means  or  by 
feeble  galvanic  shocks,  produced  no  contraction  of  muscles 
and  no  pain.  Upon  irritating  the  posterior  columns,  either 
by  mechanical  or  galvanic  stimulus,  Chauveau  noted  pain 
and  reflex  movements  when  the  irritation  was  applied  to  the 
surface,  but  the  results  were  negative  when  the  deep  por- 
tions of  the  columns  were  operated  upon.  The  surface  of 
the  posterior  columns  seemed. to  possess  the  same  general 
properties  as  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  especially 
near  the  roots,  where  the  sensibility  was  most  marked, 
gradually  diminishing  in  intensity  toward  the  median  line ; 
but  the  deep  portions  of  the  cord  were  everywhere  foimd 
completely  insensible  and  inexcitable.* 

The  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Chauveau  have  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  the  cord, 
and  are  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  physiologi- 
cal writers,  though  they  have  been  admitted  by  some  experi- 
menters. We  shall  discuss  first  the  experiments  upon  the 
antero-lateral  columns,  which  are  most  remarkable  in  their 
negative  results.  In  this  we  shall  use  the  term  excitability 
'  as  signifying  the  property  of  the  cord  which  enables  it  to 
conduct  a  stimulus  applied  directly  to  it  to  certain  muscles, 
producing  convulsive  movements  confined  to  these  muscles, 
and  not  of  a  xefiex  character.  "We  shall  apply  the  term 
sensibility  to  the  property  by  virtue »of  which  an  irritation 
directly  applied  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  and  produces  a 
painful  impression. 

The  experiments  of  Chauveau  and  some  others  upon  the 
antero-lateral  columns  are  simply  negative ;  but  their  results 
kve  directly  opposed  to  those  of  numerous  experimenters, 
who  have  produced  local  and  restricted  convulsive  move- 
ments by  direct  irritation  of  both  the  superficial  and  the 

'  Ghauteau,  Be  VexcUahiliU  de  la  modie  kpinhre. — Jourfud  de  la  phytioloffie, 
Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  869. 
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deep  portions  of  these  columns.  The  experiments  of  Lon- 
get,  for  example,  made  in  1840,  have  been  repeatedly  con- 
lii-med  by  more  recent  observations.  Longet  exposed  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  cord  in  a  large-sized  dog  and  divided 
it  transversely.  Galvanization  of  the  antero-lateral  columns 
of  the  inferior  portion  always  produced  convulsive  move- 
ments, while  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  posterior  columns 
was  simply  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  galvanization  of 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  superior  segment  of  the  cord 
produced  intense  pain,  and  no  eifect  followed  irritation  of 
the  antero-lateral  columns.'  These  results,  being  positive, 
are  to  be  accepted  in  opposition  to  the  negative  results 
obtained  by  Chauveau,  provided  it  can  bo  shown  that  the 
stimulus  did  not  extend  from  the  cord  to  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  a  reservation  which  is  important  in  all  experiments 
in  which  the  nerves  are  irritated  with  galvanism.  Upon 
this  point,  we  have  some  experiments,  made  in  1863,  which 
will  be  detailed  after  we  have  discussed  the  properties  of  the 
posterior  columns. 

With  regard  to  the  posterior  columns,  the  views  of  Chau- 
veau are  in  advance  of  those  of  previous  observers,  only  in 
so  far  as  he  has  shown  that,  although  the  surface  of  this 
portion  of  the  cord  is  endowed  with  sensibility,  its  deeper « 
portions  are  entirely  insensible,  except  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question  under  consid- 
eration, and  of  the  contradictory  results  of  experiments,  we 
repeated,  in  1863,  the  experiments  of  Chauveau,  under  con- 
ditions as  nearly  physiological  as  possible.  We  had  often 
had  occasion  to  note  the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  immediately  following  the  very  severe 
operation  of  opening  the  spinal  canal,  and  had  also  noted 
that  the  sensibility  increased,  probably  approaching  the  nor- 
mal standard,  after  the  animal  had  been  allowed  a  few  hours 

'  Longet,  Anatomie  ft  phyticlogie  du  tytthM  nervevx,  Paris,  1842,  tome  i., 
p.  272,  H  9eq. 
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of  repose.  For  this  reason,  we  made  our  observation  about 
two  hours  after  the  first  operation.  To  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  an  extension  of  the  galvanic  current  beyond  the  portion 
of  the  cord  which  we  desired  to  stimulate,  the  irritation  was 
first  made  by  simply  scratching  the  parts  with  the  point  of 
a  needle.  The  following  experiment  is  the  type  of  several, 
in  all  of  which  the  results  were  identical : 

May  28, 1863,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  laminae  and  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  three  lower  lumbar  vertebrse  were  removed 
from  a  medium-sized  dog.  There  was  no  very  great  hsem- 
orrhage.  The  spinal  cord  and  the  roots  of  three  of  the 
nerves  were  exposed,  and  the  wound  was  then  closed.  The 
operation  was  perfoimed  with  the  animal  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether,  and  lasted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

About  two  hours  after  the  first  operation,  the  animal  was 
brought  before  the  class  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospi- 
tal. The  wound  was  opened,  and  the  properties  of  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  roots  were  demonstrated.  The  follow- 
ing observations  were  then  made  on  the  spinal  cord  : 

The  external  surface  of  the  posterior  columns  was  irri 
tated  by  scratching  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  This  pro- 
duced pain,  the  more  marked,  the  nearer  the  irritation  was 
brought  to  the  origin  of  the  posterior  roots.  The  surface 
was  almost  insensible  at  the  median  line.  A  feeble  galvanic 
stimulus  was  then  applied  by  means  of  a  jnnce  electriqv^^ 
with  the  same  results.  The  deep  portions  of  the  posterior 
columns  were  then  irritated  without  effect. 

The  cord  was  then  divided  transversely,  and  mechanical 
and  galvanic  stimulus  were  applied  to  the  cut  surfaces. 

The  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cord  was  irritated 
with  the  needle,  and  the  needle  was  plunged  deeply  into  its 
substance,  without  effect.  The  same  negative  results  fol- 
lowed application  of  the  galvanic  stimulus. 

The  lower  end  of  the  cord  was  then  elevated  with  a  hook, 
and  the  surface  of  the  anterior  columns  was  irritated  by  the 
needle  and  by  galvanism.     The  invariable  effect  was  con- 
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vulsive  movements  in  the  lower  extremities,  without  pain. 
The  same  irritation  was  applied  to  the  deep  portions  of  the 
anterior  columns  with  like  results ;  i.  e.j  convulsive  move- 
ments in  the  lower  extremities,  following  the  irritation  im- 
mediately. 

The  above-mentioned  phenomena  were  fully  verified  by 
repeated  experiments,  and  the  animal  was  then  killed  by 
section  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  general  movements  accompanied  by  evidences  of 
l^ain  were  readily  distinguishable  from  the  local  convulsive 
movements  with  no  pain. 

This  experiment  fully  confirms  the  observations  of  Chau- 
veau  with  regard  to  the  posterior  columns,  but  shows,  in 
opposition  to  Chauveau,  that  the  anterior  columns  are  ex- 
citable, both  at  the  surface  and  in  the  deep  portions.  The 
recent  observations  of  Vulpian  are  also  opposed  to  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Chauveau  with  regard  to  the  antero-lat- 
eral  columns.  From  a  number  of  carefully-executed  experi- 
ments, Yulpian  draws  the  following  conclusions  : 

"1.  The  gray  substance  is  absolutely  inexcitable. 

"2.  The  anterior  fasciculi  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
motor  excitability. 

"3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  posterior  fasciculi  are 
very  excitable.  They  are  sensitive  and  excito-motor  if  the 
cord  be  left  intact,  and  simply  excito-motor  if  the  cord  be 
divided  transversely  and  separated  from  the  encephalon.  It 
is  the  same,  but  to  a  less  degree,  in  that  portion  of  the  lat- 
eral fasciculi  contiguous  to  the  posterior  fasciculi."  ^ 

In  the  face  of  definite  and  positive  experiments  showing 
the  excitability  of  certain  portions  of  the  cord,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  acctept  the  purely  negative  results  obtained  by  Chau- 
veau and  others.  This  remark  applies  to  recent  experi- 
ments made  by  Huizinga,  carrying  out  the  observations  of 
Van  Deen,  in  which  he  assumes  to  show  that  the  anterior 

>  VcLPiAN,  Zefont  wr  la  phynologie  ffinSrale  d  comparie  du  systhne  nervettx, 
Paris,  186(^,  p.  862. 
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columns  are  not  excitable,  even  near  the  roots  of  the  nerves ; 
and  that  when  convulsive  movements  follow  galvanization 
near  the  roots,  this  is  due  to  an  extension  of  the  current  to 
the  roots  themselves/ 

As  the  result  of  the  most  definite  and  reliable  experi- 
ments of  others,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  properties 
of  the  cord,  and  of  our  own  observations,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions : 

The  gray  substance  is  probably  in  excitable  and  insensible 
under  direct  stimulation. 

The  antero-lateral  columns  are  insensible,  but  are  excita- 
ble both  on  the  surface  and  in  their  substance ;  i.  e.,  direct 
stimulation  will  produce  convulsive  movements  in  certain 
muscles,  which  movements  are  not  reflex  and  are  not  attend- 
ed with  pain.  The  lateral  columns  are  less  excitable  than 
the  anterior  columns. 

The  surface,  at  least,  of  the  posterior  columns  is  very 
sensitive,  especially  near  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves. 
The  deep  portions  of  the  posterior  columns  are  probably  in- 
sensible, except  very  near  the  origin  of  the  nerves. 

The  above  conclusions  refer  only  to  the  gfeneral  proper- 
ties of  different  portions  of  the  cord,  as  sho\^  by  direct 
stimulation,  in  the  same  way  that  we  demonstrate  the  gen- 
eral properties  of  the  nerves  in  their  course.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  fibres  in  the  white  and  gray  substance  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  conduct  motor  stimulus  from  the  brain 
and  sensory  impressions  to  the  brain,  while  they  are  them- 
selves insensible  and  inexcitable  under  direct  stimulation. 
The  physiological  action  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  of  its  functions,  will  be 
fully  considered  in  another  chapter. 

'  HuiziNQA,  DU  UnerregharJceii  der  vorderm  Rrkkenmarkftrange, — Ardwt 
far  dU  gttamnUe  Phyiiclogie,  Boon,  1870,  Bd.  ill,  S.  81,  el  teq. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AS  A  OONDUCIOR. 

fransmisBion  of  motor  stimulus  in  the  cord — ^Decussation  of  the  motor  conduct* 
ore  of  the  cord — ^Decussation  at  the  medulla  oblongata — ^Decussation  of  the 
motor  conductors  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord — ^Transmission  of  sen- 
sory impressions  in  the  cord — ^The  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns 
does  not  conduct  sensory  impressions — Action  of  the  gray  matter  as  a 
conductor — ^Probable  function  of  the  cord  in  connection  with  muscular 
coordination — ^Decussation  of  the  sensory  conductora  of  the  cord — Summary 
of  the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  both  as  a 
conductor  and  as  a  nerve-centre,  we  shall  endeavor  to  discuss 
those  facts  only  whicli  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  cither  defini- 
tively settled,  or  are  in  accordance  with  what  is  at  present 
known  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology.  The  litera- 
ture npon  this  portion  of  our  subject  is  so  extended  and 
diflftise,  that  a  full,  critical  analysis  of  the  different  experi- 
ments and  views  that  have  been  presented  since  the  obser- 
vations of  Magendie,  in  1823,  would  inevitably  complicate 
and  confuse  our  description.  We  shall  give  citations,  how- 
ever, which  will  enable  the  reader  to  refer  readily  to  the 
most  reliable  historical  and  controversial  discussions  upon 
this  subject.* 

'  Longet,  in  his  treatise  on  physiology,  gives  a  tolerably  complete  historical 
account  of  the  numerous  experimental  researches  concemiug  the  functions  of 
the  cord  as  a  conductor  ( TraiU  dephynclogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ill,  p.  838,  tt  teq.). 
The  writings  upon  this  subject  by  Brown-S^quard  are  very  voluminous,  and  are 
scattered  through  numerous  periodical  publications,  while  many  of  his  papers 
are  controvereial,  and  are  reiterations  of  experiments  and  views  previously  pub- 
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Transmission  of  Motor  Stimulus  in  the  Cord. — The 
antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  both  the  white  and  the 
gray  substance,  are  entirely  insensible  to  direct  irritation, 
and  conduct  the  motor  stimulus  from  the  centres  to  the 
periphery.  This  statement  may  be  accepted,  as  the  result 
of  positive  demonstration,  with  very  little  qualification. 

If  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  be  divided  or  even 
removed  for  a  certain  length,  the  animal  retains  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  intact.  It  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Brown- 
S6quard  that  the  white  substance  of  the  antero-lateral  col- 
umns, in  addition  to  its  motor  properties,  takes  a  slight  but 
well-defined  part  in  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions, 
and  this  idea  is  based  upon  experiments  which  seem  to  show 
that  slight  sensibility  remains  in  the  lower  extremities  after 
section  of  the  posterior  columns.*  Such  experiments,  how- 
ever, must  be  accepted  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve,  in 
view  of  the  great  difficulty  of  dividing  the  columns  sepa- 
rately. If  the  white  substance  of  the  antero-lateral  columns 
take  any  part  in  the  conduction  of  sensory  impressions,  it  is 
slight  and  unimportant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  antero- 
lateral columns  of  the  cord  be  divided  on  both  sides,  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  is  lost  absolutely  in  all  parts  sup- 
plied with  nerves  coming  from  the  cord  below  the  section. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  point  to  determine  positively 
the  relative  importance  of  the  white  and  the  gray  substance 
of  the  anterior  columns  in  the  transmission  of  motor  stimu- 
lus ;  but  this  has  thus  far  been  impossible.  "We  cannot  with 
certainty  divide  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  columns 
completely  and  leave  the  white  substance  intact,  nor  can  we 
divide  the  white  substance  without  injuring  the  gray.  As 
far  as  experiments  go,  however,  they  seem  to  show  that 

lishcd.  A  list  of  his  most  important  memoirs,  with  a  short  account  of  his  ex- 
periments and  conclusions,  is  given  in  the  Jourrud  de  la  phytiohgie^  Paris,  1862, 
tome  v.,  p.  641,  et  seq, 

1  Brown-Skquaud,  J5xp^nen«M  morUrani  que  les  eordont  antSrieun  de  la  moelle 
ipin^  servant  d  la  transmiasian  dee  impremons  tengUivee. — Jattmal  de  la  phytic 
9/(N7t>,  Paris,  1858,  tomei.,  p.  809. 
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transmission  is  not  effected  exclusively  by  the  white  sub- 
stance, but  that  the  gray  matter  plays  an  important  part  in 
this  function/  We  shall  refer,  farther  on,  to  the  action  of  the 
gray  substance  in  the  transmission  of  sensoiy  impressions.  - 

It  is  evident,  from  anatomical  facts  as  well  as  from  the 
results  of  direct  experimentation,  that  the  fibres  of  conduc- 
tion of  motor  stimulus  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves,  through  the  spinal  cord,  from  above 
downward,  and  that  there  is  no  other  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  will  to  the  muscles.  Wherever  the  cord 
be  divided,  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  given  off  be- 
low the  section  are  paralyzed.  From  the  brachial  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cord,  nerves  of  motion  pass  to  the  superior  ex- 
tremities, and  the  inferior  extremities  are  supplied  mainly 
by  nerves  coming  from  the  lumbar  enlargement.  The  di- 
rection of  these  motor  fibres  in  the  cord  itself  has  only 
been  elucidated  by  experiments  upon  living  animals.  If  the 
anterior  columns  alone  be  divided  in  the  dorsal  region,  there 
is  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  If  the 
lateral  columns  be  divided  in  this  situation,  without  injuring 
the  anterior  columns,  voluntary  movements  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities are  diminished,  but  are  not  abolished.  If  the  an- 
terior columns  be  divided  high  up  in  the  cervical  region, 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  voluntary  movements,  but  by 
no  means  so  marked  as  when  the  section  is  made  in  the  dor- 
sal region ;  but  if  the  lateral  columns  be  divided  in  the  upper 
cervical  region,  the  paralysis  is  almost  or  quite  complete." 

The  experiments  just  cited  clearly  show  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  chief  motor  conductors  of  the  cord  is  different  in 
the  dorsal  and  in  the  cervical  region.  In  the  dorsal  region, 
while  conduction  of  the  motor  stimulus  takes  place  through 
fibres  contained  both  in  the  anterior  and  in  the  lateral 

>  VuLPiAN,  Lefons  tur  la  phytiologie  gkneraU  et  eomparee  du  aytthne  nerveuXj 
Paris,  1866,  p.  869. 

'  Bbown-Sequabd,  PhyBiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervmu  Sgstem, 
Philadelphia,  1860,  p.  46.    Vulpian,  St/sthne  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  870. 
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columns,  the  transmission  is  mainly  through  the  anterior 
columns,  the  lateral  columns  being  much  less  important. 
In  the  cervical  region,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the 
conduction  takes  place  chiefly  by  means  of  the  lateral  col- 
umns. Passing  from  above  downward,  therefore,  the  motor 
fibres  are  situated  in  the  cervical  region  mainly  in  the  lateral 
columns ;  but  progressively,  as  they  pass  through  the  dorsal 
and  the  lumbar  portions  of  the  cord,  these  fibres  change 
their  location  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  anterior  col- 
umns. 

lleccnt  observations  have  not  sustained  the  old  idea  that 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  contain  fibres  which  preside 
specially  over  the  movements  of  the  thorax.  The  experi- 
ments of  Vulpian  upon  this  point  are  conclusive.  If  the 
lateral  column  be  divided  on  one  side  at  about  the  third  or 
fourth  cervical  vertebra,  there  is  considerable  enfeeblement 
of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  upon  the  corresponding  side, 
but  there  is  also  partial  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs,  which  is 
more  marked  in  the  anterior  extremity.  This  diminution 
in  power  in  the  thoracic  muscles  is  such,  that  in  ordinary 
tranquil  respiration,  the  side  corresponding  to  the  section 
does  not  move ;  but  in  difficult  respiration,  or  in  crying,  the 
movements  are  very  marked. 

Deeiissation  of  the  Motor  Conductors  of  the  Cord. — ^Well- 
established  anatomical  and  pathological  facts  show  conclu- 
sively that  there  is  a  complete  decussation  of  the  motor  con- 
ductors of  the  cord ;  so  that  the  stimulus  of  volition  gen- 
erated in  one  lateral  half  of  the  brain  always  passes  to  the 
opposite  half  of  the  body.  If  a  lesion  occur  in  the  brain 
upon  one  side,  so  as  to  produce  total  paralysis  of  motion,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  is  paralyzed,  while  voluntary  mo- 
tion is  absolutely  intact  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the 
injury.    In  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 

1  Vulpian,  SyHeme  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  871. 
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the  decussation  of  the  fibres  is  easily  demonstrated  ana- 
tomically. In  view  of  these  fects,  concerning  which  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion,  it  only  remains  to  show  by 
physiological  experiments  that  decussation  actually  takes 
place  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  submit  to  the  same 
method  of  inquiry  the  following  important  question :  Assum- 
ing that  crossing  of  motor  fibres  takes  place  at  the  medulla, 
is  this  the  sole  seat  of  decussation  of  these  fibres,  or  does  it 
also  exist  in  certain  portions  of  the  cord  below  ? 

The  question  of  decussation  at  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
easily  answered.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  crossed  ac- 
tion in  hemiplegia  and  the  easy  anatomical  demonstration 
of  the  decussating  fibres.  The  experimental  confirmation 
of  these  facts  is  not  so  simple,  for  the  reason  that  animals 
survive  operations  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  for  a  very 
short  time.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  however,  from  the 
latter  mode  of  inquiry,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  anatomy 
and  pathology  are  fuUy  sustained.  K  the  medulla  be  ex- 
posed in  a  living  animal,  and  "  if  a  section  is  made  longitu- 
dinally just  at  the  place  of  the  decussation  of  the  anterior 
pyramids,  so  as  to  divide  completely  all  of  the  decussating 
elements,  we  find  that,  although  the  animal  lives  some  time 
after  the  operation,  it  has  no  voluntary  movement  at  all  in 
any  of  the  limbs,  which  are  almost  always  the  seat  of  con- 
vulsions." * 

The  question  of  decussation  of  motor  fibres  in  the  cord 
itself  is  one  which  can  be  settled  only  by  physiological  ex- 
periments, as  the  course  of  the  decussating  fibres,  if  they 
exist,  cannot  be  demonstrated  anatomically.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Galen  submitted  this  point  to  experimental  inves- 
tigation, by  dividing  the  cord  longitudinally  in  the  median 
line  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  operation  was  not  followed 
by  loss  of  voluntary  power  in  the  lower  extremities,  show- 
ing that  the  motor  fibres  do  not  cross  the  median  line,  at 

>  Brown-S£quard,  P.kyaioloffy  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervous  SyUem^ 
Philadelphia,  I860,  p.  49. 
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least  in  this  portion  of  the  cord.'  Kecent  experiments  npon 
the  cervical  portions  of  the  cord  show  that  there  is  a  very 
slight  decussation  of  motor  fibres  in  this  situation.  The  first 
observations  pointing  to  this  conclusion  are  those  of  Brown- 
Sequard.  "  There  is  always,  even  in  mammals,  after  a  trans- 
versal section  of  the  whole  or  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord, 
at  least  some  appearance  of  voluntary  movements  in  the  side 
of  the  injury,  and  always  also  a  diminution  of  voluntary  move- 
ments in  the  opposite  side ;  so  that,  in  animals,  there  seems 
to  be  in  the  spinal  cord  a  decussation  of  a  few  of  the  volun- 
tary motor  conductors.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  such  decus- 
sation in  man,  at  least  according  to  several  pathological  facts, 
we  shall  not  insist  upon  its  existence  in  animals." " 

Van  Kempen  has  repeated  and  extended  the  very  re- 
markable experiment  of  Galen,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  This  observer  made  a  median,  longitudinal  section 
of  the  cord  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  at  the  site  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae.  "  This  experiment  was  fol- 
lowed by  partial  paralysis  of  voluntary  movements  in  the 
posterior  extremities,  so  that  the  animal  thus  operated  upon 
moved  the  posterior  limbs  and  was  able  to  change  his  posi- 
tion, without,  however,  being  able  to  raise  himself."  * 

As  there  is  some  difference  in  the  results  of  observations 
upon  different  animals,  and  as  decussating  motor  fibres  have 
never  been  demonstrated  in  man,  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
the  above  experiments  without  reserve  to  the  human  sub- 
ject ;  but  they  show,  nevertheless,  that,  in  mammals,  the 
motor  columns  of  the  cord  probably  do  not  decussate  in  the 

'  Galenus,  De  AnatomicU  AdminUircUionihttSy  Liber  viii.,  Cap.  vi. — Opera 
omnia^  LipsuB,  1821,  tomus  ii.,  p.  683. 

These  remarkable  experiments  must  have  been  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  as  Galen  was  bom  in  131,  and  died  about  the  year  200. 

'  Brown-S^quabd,  Fhyriclofft/  and  Fatholoffy  of  the  Central  Kerwnu  Sfftttm, 
Philadelphia,  1860,  p.  48. 

'  Van  Kempen,  Etpkriencee  physiologiquea  mr  la  transmission  de  la  sensibiliti 
el  du  mouvemeni  dans  la  moeUe  ijdnhe. — J&uma-  de  la  physiologie^  Paris,  I860, 
tome  ii.,  p.  628. 
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dorso-lumbar  region  ;  that  partial  decussation  occurs  in  the 
cervical  region;  and  that  the  decussation  is  completed  in 
the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Transmission  of  Sensory  Impressions  in  the  Cord. — 
There  is  very  little  room  for  discussion  concerning  what  is 
positively  known  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  Sensoiy 
impressions  in  the  cord,  though  there  are  some  portions  of 
its  structure,  the  action  of  which  in  conduction  is  still  ob- 
scure. Early  in  the  physiological  history  of  this  portion  of 
the  nervous  system,  Longet  made  a  number  of  experiments, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
were  the  conductors  of  sensory  impressions  to  the  brain,  and 
that  the  anterolateral  columns  transmitted  the  motor  stim- 
ulus. These  have  been  already  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  properties  of  the  cord.  They  were  made  by  apply- 
ing a  stimulus  directly  to  the  cord  itself.  Longet  discredited 
observations  made  by  dividing  diflerent  portions  of  the  cord, 
for  the  reason  that  he  supposed  that  the  mere  operation  of 
exposing  the  cord  and  of  removing  the  dura  mater  was 
followed  by  a  depression  of  the  nervous  action  sufficient  to 
render  the  evidences  of  sensibility  in  the  lower  extremities 
scarcely  appreciable.*  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
experiments  were  at  first  accepted  by  nearly  all  physiologi- 
cal writers,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  sensory  impressions  was  effected  solely  by  the  pos- 
terior columns.  It  was  found  that  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cord  was  both  insensible  and  inexcitable,  and  the  conduction 
was  supposed  to  take  place  exclusively  through  the  white 
substance.  The  views  of  Longet  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  of  Bellingeri,  who  claimed,  in  1823,  to  have  demon- 
strated by  experiment,  that  sensory  impressions  were  con- 
veyed to  the  brain  exclusively  by  the  gray  substance  of 
the   cord,  and  that  sensibility  persisted  in  the  lower  ex- 

1  Longet,  AneUamie  H  phytiohgie  du  ii^atenu  nerveux,  Paris,  1842,  tome  L, 
p.  270. 
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trcmities  after  complete  section  of  the  posterior  white  col- 
umns/ 

At  the  time  the  above-mentioned  experiments  were 
made,  our  knowledge  of  the  proi)ertie8  of  the  cord  was  Ycry 
incomplete,  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  any  of 
its  fibres  could  conduct  sensory  impressions  and  yet  be  in- 
sensible to  direct  stimulation ;  but  now  we  know  that  the 
gray  matter  does  act  as  a  conductor,  and  yet  it  is  certainly 
insensible.  The  simple  questions  now  to  be  determined  are 
the  following : 

1.  Does  or  does  not  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord  conduct  sensoiy  impressions  to  the 
brain? 

2.  Does  the  entire  gray  substance  of  the  cord  act  as  a 
conductor  of  sensation  ? 

3.  Do  both  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and  the  white 
substance  of  the  posterior  columns  act  as  conductors,  or 
does  either  one  act  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  t 

These  questions  may  now  be  considered  as  definitiYely 
answered  by  the  most  positive  and  unmistakable  results  of 
experiments  upon  living  animals,  which,  while  they  render 
the  precise  function  of  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior 
columns  a  matter  of  conjecture,  leave  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  parts  of  the  cord  which  act  as  conductors  of  sensory 
impressions.  This  statement  is  based  upon  the  researches 
of  Brown-Sequard,  whose  experiments  upon  this  subject 
have  been  often  confirmed  and  never  successfully  contra- 
dicted. 

The  experimental  answer  to  the  first  question  is  capable 
of  but  one  construction.  K  the  white  substance  of  both 
posterior  columns  be  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  posterior 
extremities  is  not  diminished,  at  least  as  far  as  can  be  shown 

*  Bellinoeri,  De  Medulla  Spinali  Kervinque  ex  ea  prodeuniibtUy  Annataiionm 
Anatomico-Physiolofficce^  Lectce  a  die  Qjanuarii  IS22  ad  2Q  januarii  1828,  p.  237 ; 
Erperiinenta  Phynologica  in  Medullem  Spinalem  IiabUa,  Leda  die  18  junii  1824, 
p.  311;  and  Longet,  op,  cit.^  tome  iii.,  p.  341. 
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by  experiments  upon  animals,  in  which  these  points  are  al- 
ways difficult  of  determination.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every 
portion  of  the  cord  be  divided  except  the  posterior  columns, 
sensibility  is  completely  lost  in  the  parts  below  the  section. 
The  accuracy  of  these  results  cannot  be  called  in  question, 
especially  when  controlled  by  experiments  showing  the  eon- 
ducting  properties  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord ;'  and 
they  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  functions  of  the  poste- 
rior white  columns,  they  do  not  serve  as  conductors  of  sen- 
sory impressions.* 

The  second  question  admits  of  an  equally  positive  an- 
swer from  the  results  of  experimental  inquiry.  If  the  entire 
substance  of  the  cord,  except  the  posterior  columns  of  white 
matter,  be  divided  transversely,  as  we  have  just  seen,  sensi- 
bility is  abolished  in  all  parts  below  the  section  ;  but,  as  we 
have  stated  in  treating  of  the  transmission  of  motor  stimu- 
lus by  the  cord,  voluntary  motion  is  also  destroyed."  Ex- 
periments show,  farthermore,  that  sensory  impressions  are 
conveyed  exclusively  by  the  gray  substance.  "  If  the  ante- 
rior, the  lateral,  and  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 

*  The  experiments  by  Brown-S6quard,  which  have  led  to  the  above  conclu- 
sion, are  of  the  roost  positive  and  «atisfactory  character  {Physioloffy  and  PathoU 
ogy  of  the  Central  Nervoitt  Syitcm^  Philadelphia^  1860,  p.  19),  and  have  been 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  himself  and  other  observers,  among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  whom  are  Vulpian  and  Philipeaux  (Vdlpian,  St/sthne  nerveuxy  Paris, 
1866,  p.  873).  The  most  important  experiments  in  opposition  are  those  of 
Schiff,  quoted  and  adopted  by  Longet,  by  which  Longet  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  posterior  columns  are  conductors  of  the  tactile  sense  (Longet,  Traite  de 
j)hy9ioloffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  S63),  In  these  experiments,  the  antero- 
lateral columns  were  divided,  and  the  animal  was  afterward  enfeebled  by  a  copi- 
ous hacroorrhflge.  Upon  pinching  the  tail,  the  animal  gave  evidence  of  sensa- 
tion, but  Fufifered  no  pain,  even  when  the  sciatic  nerve  was  bruised  or  torn.  In 
the:te  observations,  it  was  not  shown  that  the  entire  gray  substance  was  divided, 
and  the  experiments  ailer  copious  haemorrhage  were  certainly  not  made  under 
strictly  physiological  conditions.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  if  a  small  portion 
of  gray  matter  be  undivided,  there  is  conduction  of  sensory  impressions.  In  all 
of  Brown-Sequard's  experiments,  the  exact  limits  of  the  sections  of  the  cord 
were  ascertained  by  subsequent  examination  of  the  parts  hardened  in  alcohol. 

<  Sec  page  280. 
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arc  divided  transversely,  at  the  dorsal  region,  one  set  at  one 
place,  another  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  the 
third  also  at  the  same  distance  from  the  second,  so  that  the 
only  channel  of  communication  between  the  posterior  limbs 
and  the  sensorium  is  the  gray  matter,  of  which,  however, 
several  parts  have,  unavoidably,  been  divided  (such  as  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  gray  cornua,  and  also  more  or  less 
of  the  central  gi'ay  matter),  we  find  that  the  posterior  limbs 
are  still  sensitive,  though  evidently  less  than  in  the  normal 
condition."  ' 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord 
alone,  without  injuring,  more  or  less,  the  white  substance ; 
but  when  the  gray  matter  is  divided  with  very  slight  injury 
of  the  white  substance,  sensibility  in  the  parts  below  the 
point  of  section  is  totally  destroyed.*  As  regards  the  part 
of  the  gray  substance  specially  concerned  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  sensory  impressions,  the  results  of  experimentjil  in- 
vestigation have  not  been  so  definite ;  but  Brown-Sequard 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  transmission  takes  place  chiefly  in 
the  gray  matter  surrounding  the  central  canal,  while  it  may 
also  occur  to  some  extent  in  other  portions." 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  deduced  from  the 
answers  to  the  first  two.  The  gray  matter  and  the  white 
substance  of  the  cord  do  not  participate  in  the  transmissioa 
of  sensory  impressions,  this  being  effected  by  the  gray  sub- 
stance, especially  its  central  portion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
white. 

The  precise  office  of  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the 
cord  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  .  If  these  parts  be  insen- 
sible, except  on  the  surface  and  near  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  nerves,  and  if  they  take  no  part  in  the  transmission  of 
sensory  impressions  to  the  brain,  which  seems  to  have  been 
conclusively  proven,  what  is  their  function  ? 

>  Brown-Skquard,  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nerwnu  Sytiem^ 
fhiladelphia,  1860,  p.  22. 

'  VuLPiAN,  Systhne  nerveuz,  Paris,  1866,  p.  874.  ■  Op.  ci/.,  p.  28. 
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The  anatomical  relations  of  the  posterior  white  columns, 
the  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  and  certain 
well-marked  pathological  phenomena,  point  very  strongly  to 
a  connection  between  these  columns  and  the  coordination 
of  muscular  movements. 

Probable  FuncHon  of  the  Cord  in  Connection  with  Mus- 
cular Coordination. — ^Anatomists  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
satisfactorily  the  direction  of  all  of  the  fibres  contained  in  the 
posterior  columns ;  but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  some  of 
these  fibres  serve  as  longitudinal  commissures,  and  connect 
together  the  nerve-cells,  extending  for  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance both  upward  and  downward  in  the  cord.  This  ana- 
tomical arrangement  is  rendered  probable  chiefly  by  the  re- 
sults of  experiments. 

If  the  posterior  columns  be  completely  divided,  by  two  or 
three  sections  made  at  intervals  of  from  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  the  most  prominent  effect  is 
a  remarkable  trouble  in  locomotion,  consisting  in  a  want  of 
proper  coordination  of  movements.  These  important  ex- 
perimental results  were  obtained  by  Vulpian.* 

In  the  remarkable  disease  known  under  the  name  of 
locomotor  ataxia,*  there  is  a  very  peculiar  condition  of  the 
muscular  system,  in  which,  while  the  power  of  the  muscles 
is  but  slightly  diminished,  the  movements  of  progression 
show  great  deficiency  in  coordinating  power,  frequently  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  disturbance  in  the  sensibility  of  the 
parts  affected.  These  symptoms  are  associated  with  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  cord,  limited  to  the  posterior  columns 
and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 

Many  years  ago,  before  locomotor  ataxia  had  been  gener- 
ally recognized  by  pathologists,  Todd  made  the  following  re- 
markable statement  with  regard  to  the  posterior  colurahs : 

'  TuLPiAN,  Syt^jhfie  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  881. 

*  For  a  description  of  this  disease,  see,  Hammond,  DUeasei  of  the  Nervow 
&fgiem.  New  York,  1871,  p.  484,  et  9eq, 
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"I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
office  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  yet  assigned  to  them.  They  may  be  in  part 
commissural  between  the  several  segments  of  the  cord,  serv- 
ing to  unite  them  and  harmonize  them  in  their  various  ac- 
tions, and  in  part  subservient  to  the  function  of  the  cerebel- 
lum in  regulating  and  coordinating  the  movements  necessarj' 
for  perfect  locomotion."  *  Todd  further  states,  that  this  view 
is  supported  by  the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  disease 
"  distinguished  by  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  the  power  of 
coordinating  movements.  ...  In  two  examples  of  this  va- 
riety of  paralysis,  I  ventured  to  predict  disease  of  thq  poste- 
rior columns,  the  diagnosis  being  founded  upon  the  views 
of  their  functions  which  I  now  advocate ;  and  this  was  found 
to  exist  on  post-mortem  inspection ;  and  in  looking  through 
the  accounts  of  recorded  cases  in  which  the  posterior  col- 
umns were  the  seat. of  lesion,  all  seem  to  have  commenced 
by  evincing*  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  locomotive  pow- 
ers, sensation  being  affected  only  when  the  morbid  change 
of  structure  extended  to  and  more  or  less  involved  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves."  * 

It  is  only,  necessary  to  add  that  the  views  of  Todd  have 
been  in  the  main  confirmed  in  the  numerous  cases  of  loco- 
motor ataxia  that  have  lately  been  so  fully  described  by 
pathologists ;  and,  from  these  facts,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  posterior  columns  contain  fibres  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  cord,  and  that  they  play  an  important 
part  in  the  coordination  of  muscular  movements.  The  gen- 
eral function  of  coordination  will  be  again  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  cerebellum. 

Decussation  of  the  Sensory  Conductors  of  the  Cord. — In 
hehiiplegia  due  to  injury  of  the  brain,  the  paralysis  occurs 

^  Todd,  Cyclopcedia  of  Anaiomy  and  Phynoloffi/y  London,  1839-1847,  toI.  iU., 
p.  721,  Q,  Article,  Nervous  System, 
•  Op.  eit,  p.  721,  R. 
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upon  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  cerebral  lesion. 
The  phenomena  ordinarily  observed  are  simply  paralysis  of 
motion ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  both  motion  and  sensa- 
tion are  abolished  upon  one  side  of  the  body,  the  lesion  in 
the  brain  is  found  to  be  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  there  is  a  decussation  of  the  conductors 
of  sensory  impressions  as  well  as  of  the  conductors  of  the  mo- 
tor stimulus. 

As  early  as  1822,  Fod^ra  made  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  lumbar  region,  exactly  in  the  median 
line.  In  this  experiment,  "  sensation  was  destroyed,  and  in 
part  motion  upon  the  two  sides."  *  Inasmuch  as  in  this  sec- 
tion it  is  only  possible  to  divide  the  fibres  passing  from  one 
lateral  half  of  the  cord  to  the  other,  it  is  evident  that ^  the 
sensory  conductors  must  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord  itself. 
As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  experiment  pointing  to 
the  decussation  of  sensory  fibres  in  the  cord,  the  observations 
of  Galen,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  being  limited 
to  the.phenomena  of  motion.* 

The  next  experiments  bearing  upon  the  decussation  of 
the  sensory  conductors  in  the  cord  are  those  of  Van  Deen. 
Among  the  numerous  observations  made  upon  the  spinal 
cord  by  this  physiologist,  are  one  or  two  in  which  he  noted 
the  fact  that,  after  section  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  in 
the  frog,  at  the  site  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  "  the  animal 
had  no  real  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  posterior  extremity  on 
the  side  on  which  the  half  of  the  spinal  cord  had  been  cut." " 
Although  Van  Deen  did  not  distinctly  state,  as  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  these  observations,  that  there  is  decussation  of 
the  sensory  conductors  in  the  cord,  the  fact  of  section  of  one 
literal  half  of  the  cord  with  no  loss  of  sensation  on  the  cor- 

*  KoDKRA,  Becherchea  KeperimentaUs  9ur  le  sysihne  nervevx^  preseTilees  d 
PAeademie  des  9cience$y  leBl  dkemhre,  1822. — Journal  de physiologie^  Paris,  1828, 
tome  ill,  p.  199. 

»  See  page  284. 

'  Van  Dxen,  Traite9  et  deeouvertea  aur  la  phytidogie  de  la  modU  ipinkre^ 
Ldde,  1841,  pp.  65,  92. 
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responding  side  of  the  body  remains  as  one  of  the  first  ex- 
perimental argunents  in  favor  of  the  crossed  action. 

Experiments  upon  living  animals  as  well  as  pathological 
facts  show  that,  after  section  or  injury  confined  to  one  lateral 
half  of  the  cord,  the  general  sensibility  upon  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  body  is  very  much  exaggerated,  producing  a 
condition  of  well-marked  hyperaesthesia.  This  remarkable 
fact  was  distinctly  noted  by  Fodera,  in  1822 :  "  Having  di- 
vided, in  a  Guinea-pig,  the  right  superior  column  of  the  cord 
in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  sensibility  of  the  flank 
and  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  same  side  was  more 
exquisite  than  in  every  other  part  of  the  body,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  movements  of  the  same  extremity  possessed  greater 
energy."  *  This  observation  was  confirmed,  and  the  experi- 
ments were  very  much  extended,  by  Brown-S6quard.*  Cases 
presenting  the  same  phenomena  have  also  been  observed  in 
the  human  subject,  when  one  side  of  the  cord  has  been  in- 
vaded by  disease.* 

Physiologists  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  hyperaesthesia 
which  follows  section  of  tlie  sensory  conductors  of  the  cord, 
but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains.  The  exaggeration  of  sen- 
sibility is  not  due  to  section  of  certain  fibres,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  increase  the  impressibility  of  the  remaining 
fibres,  for,  as  was  shown  by  Vulpian,  it  is  sufficient  to  prick 
with  a  pin  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord  to  observe 
these  remarkable  phenomena.*  With  these  few  words,  we 
will  leave  the  subject  of  hypersesthesia  from  injury  to  the 
cord,  and  pass  to  the  crossed  action  of  its  sensory  con- 
ductors.' 

*  Fod£ra,  Journal  de  phynologie^  Paris,  1823,  tome  iii.,  p.  200. 

'  Brown-Sbquard,  Experimental  Re9earche%  applied  to  Fhyaioloffy  and  Pathol' 
-^gyy  New  York,  1868,  p.  64,  et  al. 

*  BROWN-SiguARD,  JRecIierchet  tur  la  transmimon  des  intpressioM  de  tact^  de 
chaiouillemenit  de  douleur^  de  temperature  et  de  contraction  (aene  muteuUnrt)  dmu 
la  mcelle  epinihe. — Journal  de  la  phynologie^  Paris,  1863,  tome  vL,  p.  645. 

*  VuLPUN,  SyeUme  nerveuz,  Paris,  1866,  p.  888. 

'  For  further  experiments  showing  the  effects  of  transTerse  secUoa  of  the 
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In  treating  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor  of  sensory  impres- 
sions, we  have  abeady  shown  that  this  function  is  performed 
by  the  gray  substance  alone.  We  have  also  seen,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  phenomena  of  conduction  of  the  motor  stimu- 
lus, that  this  is  effected  by  the  antero-lateral  columns,  which 
do  not  act  as  sensory  conductors,  except  by  virtue  of  their 
gray  matter.  As  it  is  impossible  to  divide  the  gray  matter 
with  certainty  without  injuring  the  white  substance;  and  as 
we  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  motor  properties  of  the 
cord,  we  are  prepared  to  comprehend  the  effects  upon  con- 
duction of  sensory  impressions  which  follow  division  of  one 
or  the  other  lateral  half,  In  our  detail  of  experiments,  we 
will  not  consider  the  phenomena  of  hypei'sesthesia,  but  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  loss  or  diminution  of  sensibility. 

Brown-Sequard  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  decussation 
of  the  sensory  conductors  in  the  cord  itself;  and,  although 
his  experiments  upon  this  subject  are  almost  innumerable, 
and  his  writings,  scattered,  voluminous,  and  sometimes  not 
free  from  the  obscurity  due  to  unnecessary  refinement  and 
elaborateness  of  detail,  the  main  facts  can  be  expressed  in 
a  very  few  words;  and  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  created 
the  physiology  of  the  sensory,  conductors. 

Brown-S^quard  repeated  the  experiments  of  Galen  and 
of  Fod6ra,  dividing  the  cord  longitudinally  in  the  median 
line,  producing  complete  paralysis  of  sensation  on  both  sides 
in  all  the  parts  below  the  section.  By  this  operation,  if  the 
section  had  been  made  accurately  in  the  median  line,  the 
only  fibres  that  could  be  divided  were  those  passing  from 
one  side  of  the  cord  to  the  other. 

The  second  experimental  proof  of  the  decussation  of  sen- 
sory fibres  consists  in  transverse  section  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord.  If  one  lateral  half  of  the 
cord  be  divided,  sensibility  is  abolished  in  the  parts  below 
» ■ 

cord  in  its  posterior  portion,  see,  Brown-S^quard,  Nouvelles  rechercha  tur  la 
phytkioffie  de  la  moelle  SpifUre, — Journal  de  la  j^yrioloffie,  Paris,  1858,  tome  L, 
p.  139. 
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the  section  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  In  an  article 
published  in  1858,  Brown-S6quard  details  very  succinctly  an 
experiment  showing  this  fact,  though  his  first  experiments 
were  made  in  1849.*  He  denuded  the  cord  in  the  himbar 
region  in  a  vigorous  dog,  and  made  sections  upon  one  side, 
progressively  deeper  and  deeper,  from  without  inward. 
When  the  section  included  about  one-third  of  the  lateral 
half,  the  sensibility  seemed  slightly  augmented  upon  the 
opposite  side.  This  section  involved  only  a  part  of  the  lat- 
eral white  column  and  a  small  portion  of  the  anterior  cornu 
of  gray  matter.  When  the  section  was  extended  so  as  to 
involve  about  two-thirds  of  the  lateral  half,  the  sensibility 
was  notably  diminished  upon  the  opposite  side.  When  the 
section  extended  to  the  median  line,  the  sensibility  was  very 
much  diminished ;  and  when  it  extended  just  beyond  the 
median  line,  it  was  entirely  abolished  upon  the  opposite 
side.'  These  observations,  and  others  of  the  same  nature, 
show  conclusively  that  in  the  animals  experimented  upon, 
at  least,  there  is  a  decussation  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sensory  conductors  in  the  cord  itself 

The  course  of  the  fibres  in  their  decussation  is  indicated 
by  further  experiments,  which  ^how  that  the  sensitive  fibres 
from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  "  pass  along  the  poste- 
rior columns  only  a  little  way,  and  leave  them  to  enter  the 
central  gray  matter." '  It  is  undoubtedly  in  this  gray  sub- 
stance that  they  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other,  probably 
through  the  cell-prolongations.  The  fact  that  the  fibres  pass 
in  the  cord  a  short  distance  before  they  decussate,  and  that 
they  pass  downward  as  well  as  upward,  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  experiment : 

"  If  we  divide  transversely  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal 

»  See  list  of  works,  in  the  Journal  de  la  ph^sioloffie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  v., 
p.  646,  No.  44. 

'  Brown-Sequard,  Nouvelles  recherclies  aur  la  physiohgie  de  Igt  moelle  epinh-^ 
— Journal  de  la  physiclogie^  Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  139,  el  seq, 

•  Brown-Sequard,  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervous  Syttem^ 
Phlladelpbia,  1860,  p.  25. 
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cord  in  two  places,  so  as  to  have  three  pairs  of  nerves  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  we  find  that  the  middle  pair  has 
almost  the  same  degree  of  sensibility  as  if  nothing  had  been 
done  to  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  two  other  pairs  have  a 
diminished  sensibility,  the  upper  one  particularly  in  its  upper 
roots,  and  the  lower  one  in  its  lower  roots ;  which  facts  seem 
to  show  that  the  ascending  fibres  of  the  upper  pair,  and  the 
descending  fibres  of  the  lower  one,  have  been  divided  before 
they  had  made  their  decussation. 

If  there  is  only  one  pair  of  nerves  between  two  sections, 
its  sensibility  is  almost  entirely  lost,  as  then  the  transversal 
fibres  are  almost  alone  uninjured  (most  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  being  divided),  which  fibres  are  employed  for 
reflex  action,  and  hardly  for  the  transmission  of  sensitive 
impressions."  * 

The  experimental  facts  just  cited  conclusively  show  de- 
cussation of  sensory  conductors  in  the  cord  in  the  animals 
operated  upon,  and  this  has  been  sufficiently  confirmed  by 
other  experimenters  to  render  the  fact  certain.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  decussation  may  not  bo  so  complete  in  some 
other  classes  of  animals,  which  would  account  for  the  results 
obtained  by  those  who  have  denied  decussation ;  but  cases 
of  disease  of  the  cord  in  the  human  subject  all  go  to  show 
that  the  crossed  action  is  complete  in  man. 

Summary  of  the  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord  a^s  a  Conductor, 

The  anterolateral  columns  of  the  cord,  comprising  that 
portion  included  between  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  the 
origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  are  insensible  to 
direct  irritation,  and  serve  as  conductors  of  the  motor  stimu- 
lus from  the  brain  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  If 
these  columns  be  divided,  voluntary  motion  is  lost  in  all 
parts  below  the  section.^  If  the  rest  of  the  cord  be  divided, 
leaving  the  antero-lateral  columns  intact,  the  power  of  volun- 

'  Bbown-Sbquasd,  Central  Nervous  SysUm,  Philadelphia,  1860,  p.  86. 
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taiT  motion  remains.  Throngliout  the  greater  part  of  the 
cord,  thi£  action  is  direct,  and  division  of  the  antero-latend 
columns  on  one  side  produces  paralysis  of  motion  on  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  body.  There  is  a  decussation  of  the 
motor  fibres  at  the  mednlla  oblongata,  and  a  partial  decussa- 
tion in  the  cord  itself  in  the  upper  cervical  region.  In  the 
dorsal  region  and  below,  the  motor  conducting  fibres  are 
situated  chiefly  in  the  anterior  columns ;  but  in  the  cervical 
region,  these  fibres  pass  to  the  sides  and  are  contained  chiefly 
in  the  lateral  columns.  The  conduction  of  motor  stimulus 
is  probably  not  effected  exclusivelyby  the  white  substance, 
but  13  transmitted  in  part  by  the  gniy  matter. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord  serves  as  the  medium  of 
transmission  of  sensory  impressions  to  the  brain.  This  is 
effected  chiefly  by  the  gray  matter  surrounding  the  central 
canal,  but  it  may  take  place  to  some  extent  in  other  portions. 
If  the  entire  gray  matter  be  divided,  with  but  slight  injury 
to  the  white  substance,  sensation  is  lost  in  all  parts  situated 
below  the  section.  The  white  substance  does  not  conduct 
sensory  impressions  to  the  brain,  either  in  the  antero-lateral 
or  the  posterior  columns.  The  most  probable  function  of 
the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns  is  to  unite 
the  different  segments  of  the  cord  together  by  longitu- 
dinal commissural  fibres ;  and  this  portion  of  the  cord  has 
an  important  influeuce  in  coordinating  the  muscular  move- 
ments. 

The  sensitive  nerve-fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  pass  in  the  cord  for  a  short  distance  upward 
and  downward.  They  then  penetrate  the  gray  matter,  and 
decussate  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  Divis- 
ion of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  is  followed  by  complete 
paralysis  of  motion  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body  in 
all  parts  below  the  section  ;  anffisthesia  in  all  parts  below  the 
section,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  and  hypersesthcsia 
in  the  parts  below  the  section,  upon  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  body. 
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The  anatomical  points  bearing  upon  the  physiological 
action  of  the  cord  are  the  following : 

The  fibres  from  the  anterior  roots  penetrate  the  anterior 
gray  comiia  directly  and  are  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  prolongations  of  the  motor  cells.  The  motor  cells  also 
have  prolongations  which  pass  to  the  brain  in  the  white  sub- 
stance. The  motor  fibres  are*  thus  directly  connected  with 
the  cellular  elements  of  the  cord,  the  elements  probably^on- 
cemed  in  reflex  movements,  and  the  cells  are  in  connection 
with  conducting  fibres  to  the  brain. 

The  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  take  several  directions. 
Some  of  them  pass  to  the  gray  substance.  *  A  portion  passes 
to  the  posterior  columns,  some  extending  upward  and  others 
downward.  The  decussation,  which  is  rendered  certain  by 
physiological  experiments,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  fol- 
lowed by  anatomists.  It  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  gray 
substance,  probably  in  part  by  a  crossing  of  the  fibres  them- 
selves, and  in  part  by  a  crossing  of  prolongations  from  the 
cells  with  which  certain  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  are 
connected. 
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ACnON  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AS  A  NEEVE-CENTEE. 

Movements  in  decapitated  animalfl — ^Definition  and  applications  of  the  term 
**  reflex  " — Reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord — History  of  the  discovery  of 
so-called  reflex  action — Question  of  sensation  and  volition  in  frogs  after 
decapitation — Character  of  movements  following  irritation  of  the  surface 
in  decapitated  animals — ^Dispersion  of  impressions  in  the  cord — Conditions 
essential  to  the  manifestation  of  reflex  phenomena — ^Exaggeration  of  reflex 
excitability  by  decapitation,  poisoning  with  strychnine,  etc — Reflex  phe- 
nomena observed  in  the  human  subject. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  decapitation  of  animals  does 
not  immediately  arrest  muscular  action ;  and  the  movements 
observed  after  this  mutilation  present  a  certain  degree  of 
regularity,  and,  of  late  years,  have  been  shown  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-defined  laws.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  regulation  of  such  movements  is  eflFected  through  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  connected  with  it.  If  an  animal  be 
decapitated,  leaving  only  the  cord  and  its  nerves,  there  is  no 
sensation,  for  the  jmrts  capable  of  appreciating  sensation  are 
absent ;  nor  are  there  any  true  voluntary  movements,  as  the 
organ  of  the  will  is  destroyed.  Still,  in  decapitated  animals, 
the  sensory  nerves  are  for  a  time  capable  of  conducting  im- 
pressions, and  the  motor  nerves  can  transmit  a  stimulus  to 
the  muscles ;  but  the  only  part  capable  of  receiving  an  im- 
pression or  of  generating  a  motor  stimulus  is  the  gray  matter 
of  the  cord.  If,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  all  of  the  en- 
cephalic ganglia,  the  cord  itself  be  destroyed,  all  movements 
of  voluntary  muscles  are  abolished,  except  as  they  may  be 
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produced  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscular  tissue  or  of 
individual  motor  nerves. 

"We  must  regard  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  as  a  connected  chain  of  ganglia,  capable  of  receiving 
impressions  through  the  sensory  nerves,  and  of  generating 
the  so-called  nerve-force.  The  great  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
taken  as  a  whole,  has  this  general  function ;  but  some  parts 
have  separate  and  distinct  properties,  and  can  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  others.  The  cord,  regarded  as  a  conductor, 
connects  the  brain  with  the  parts  to  which  the  spinal  nerves 
are  distributed.  If  the  cord  be  separated  from  the  brain  in 
a  living  animal,  it  may  act  as  a  centre,  independently  of  the 
brain ;  but  the  encephalon  has  no  communication  with  the 
parts  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  cord,  and  can  only  act 
upon  the  parts  which  receive  nerves  from  the  brain  itself. 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  that  when  the  cord  is 
separated  from  the  encephalon,  an  impression  made  upon 
the  general  sensoiy  nerves  is  conveyed  to  its  gray  substance, 
and  is  transformed,  as  it  were,  into  a  stimulus,  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  giving  rise  to  certain 
movements,  independently  of  sensation  and  volition.  This 
impression  is  said  to  be  reflected  back  from  the  cord  through 
the  motor  nerves ;  and  the  movements  occurring  under  these 
conditions  are  called  reflex.  As  they  are  movements  excited 
by  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  they  are  sometimes  called 
excito-motor. 

The  term  reflex  may  properly  be  applied  to  any  genera 
tion  of  nerve-force  which  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  an  im- 
pression received  by  a  nerve-centre  ;  and  reflex  phenomena 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  movements  of  the  iris  are  reflex,  and  yet  they  take  place 
in  many  instances  without  the  intervention  of  the  cord. 
The  movements  of  respiration  are  reflex,  and  these  are  pre- 
sided over  by  the  medulla  oblongata.  Movements  of  the 
intestines  and  the  involuntary  muscles  generally  are  reflex, 
and  they  involve  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  system  of 
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nerves.  Impressions  made  upon  the  nerves  of  special  sense, 
as  those  of  smell,  sight,  hearing,  etc.,  give  rise  to  certain 
trains  of  thought.  These  involve  tlie  action  of  the  brain  ; 
still  they  are  reflex.  In  this  last  example  of  reflex  action,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  connect  the  operations  of  the  mind 
with  external  impressions  as  an  exciting  cause;  but  it  is 
evident,  from  a  little  reflection,  that  this  is  often  the  case. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  by  operations  of  the  brain  which  take 
place,  as  it  were,  without  consciousness,  as  in  dreams.  It 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  a  particular  direction  may  be 
given  to  the  thoughts  during  sleep,  by  impressions  made 
upon  the  sense  of  hearing.  A  person  sleeping  may  be  made 
to  dream  of  certain  things,  as  a  consequence  of  hearing  pe- 
culiar noises.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  mental  reflex  action 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  well  authenticated.* 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the 
term  reflex  may  be  properly  used  in  connection  with  many 
phenomena  involving  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  system 
and  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  is  generally  understood  as  applying 
especially  to  involuntary  movements,  occurring  without  con- 
sciousness, as  the  result  of  impressions  made  upon  the  affe- 
rent nerves,  and  involving  the  independent  action  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Reflex  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord.— In  1832  and  1833, 
Marshall  Hall  described  minutely  the  movements  which  take 
place  in  decapitated  animals  as  a  consequence  of  stimulation 
of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  formularizcd  these  phenomena 
imder  the  head  of  "  the  reflex  function  of  the  medulla  o5- 
longata  and  medulla  spinalis." "  Since  this  publication,  a 
new  interest  has  been  attached  to  the  writings  of  some  of 
the  older  physiologists,  in  which  reflex  action,  as  it  is  now 

I  For  numerous  iostaoces  of  peculiar  dreams  referable  to  external  impres- 
sions received  during  sleep,  see,  Hammond,  Sleep  and  iU  DeranffemerUs,  Philadel- 
phia, 1869,  p.  127,  el  eeg. 

*  Marshall  Hall,  On  the  Reflex  Function  of  t?ie  Medulla  Oblongata  and  life- 
dtdla  Spinalis^  London,  1833. 
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understood,  had  been  mentioned  more  or  less  definitely.  In 
the  history  of  important  advances  in  physiological  knowl- 
edge, it  has  often  been  the  case  that  discoveries  have  been 
foreshadowed  by  the  earlier  writers ;  and  bibliographical  re- 
search shows  that  the  literature  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre 
forms  no  exception  to  this,  which  is  almost  the  rule.  Some 
of  the  allusions  to  the  cord  as  a  centre  of  reflex  action, 
made  anterior  to  1833,  are  vague  and  indefinite ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  excito-motor  actions  were  very  ac- 
curately described,  as  early  as  1812.  Marshall  Hall  grouped 
and  classified  these  phenomena,  and  showed  their  relations 
to  the  cord  as  an  independent  centre;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  ^j^ 
he  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  the  discoverer  of  reflex  action, 
and  his  experiments  presented  little  that  was  really  new. 

Whytt,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Yital  and  other  Involuntary 
Motions,"  states  that  the  involuntary  and  mixed  motions 
proceed  from  a  stimulus,  the  latter  being  partly,  and  the 
former  not  at  all,  under  the  power  of  the  w'ill ;  *  and,  by  a 
stimulus,  he  means  an  impression  made  upon  the  sensory 
nerves. 

Prochaska,  who  wrote  between  1778  and  1797,  states  that 
the  sensorium  commune  extends  to  the  medulla  spinalis,  and 
that  this  "  is  manifest  from  the  motions  exhibited  by  decapi- 
tated animals,  which  cannot  take  place  without  the  consen- 
tience  and  intervention  of  the  nerves  arising  from  the  me- 
dulla spinalis ;  for  the  decapitated  frog,  if  pricked,  not  only 
withdraws  the  punctured  part,  but  also  creeps  and  leaps, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  consensus  of  the  sensorial 
and  motor  nerves,  the  seat  of  which  consensus  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  medulla  spinalis — the  remaining  portion  of 
the  sensorium  commune."  "  He  calls  this  "  reflexion,"  and 
speaks  of  it  as  taking  place  without  consciousness,  describing 
many  phenomena  now  familiarly  known  as  reflex. 

>  Whttt,  Woria,  Edinburgh,  1768,  p.  170. 

*  Pboghaska,  a  Disseriaiiati  on  ilte  Functions  of  the  Kervoue  System,  Syden- 
ham Society,  London,  1851,  p.  430. 
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Legallois  published,  in  1812,  a  remarkable  memoir  on 
the  principle  of  life.  In  this  work,  he  details  numerous  ex- 
periments, many  of  them  on  the  nervous  system,  and  of 
great  interest  in  connection  with  tlie  present  question.  In 
the  rabbit,  after  division  of  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region, 
Legallois  showed  that  "  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  con- 
tinued to  take  place,  even  in  the  posterior  extremities.  But 
there  is  no  longer  any  connection  in  sensation  or  movement 
between  the  anterior  parts  and  the  parts  posterior  to  the 
section  of  the  cord ;  that  is  to  say  that,  if  the  tail  or,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  hind-feet  be  pinched,  the  entire  posterior 
parts  are  agitated,  but  the  anterior  parts  seem  to  feel  noth- 
ing, and  do  not  move."  * 

Passing  over  a  few  confirmatory  observations  by  other 
experimentei's,  we  come  to  those  of  Fodera,  in  1822.  Fodera 
states  that  "  in  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  animal  suffers 
pain  and  convulsions ;  if  it  be  divided  transversely,  there  is 
paralysis  of  the  posterior  parts,  with  loss  of  sensation  and 
motion.  But  irritation  applied  below  the  section  produces 
agitation  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerves  derived  from  it 
are  distributed.  The  animal  does  not  suffer  pain,  for  it 
has  no  consciousness  of  what  takes  place  in  these  parts."  * 
Again,  Fodera  says :  "With  regard  to  the  spinal  cord,  com- 
plete transverse  section  in  birds  does  not  in  general  en- 
tirely paralyze  the  posterior  extremities;  if  we  pinch  the 
foot,  they  withdraw  it,  although  they  suffer  no  pain  from  it ; 
but  if  the  spinal  cord  be  entirely  destroyed  in  the  interior 
of  the  vertebral  canal,  the  paralysis  is  perfect."  '  At  about 
the  same  time,  Mayo  described,  even  more  definitely  than 
his  predecessors,  the  refiex  function  of  the  cord,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

*  Legallois,  Exphiences  tur  leprincipe  de  la  vie. — CEuvres^  PariF,  1824,  p.  80. 

•  Fodera,  Jiecherches  experimerUaleB  tur  le  tyvteme  nerveux,  JPtesenieet  d 
VAcadtmU  dea  sciences  /e  81  decembre^  1822. — Journal  de  la physiotogie,  Paris, 
1823,  tome  iii.,  p.  196. 

8  Op.  cit,  p.  214. 
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"  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  an  influence,  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  occasionally  throws  voluntary  muselea 
into  action,  as  appears  in  tetanus  and  other  spasmodic  dis- 
orders; and  is  shown  remarkably  in  the  physiological  ex- 
periment of  irritating  the  skin  on  the  lower  extremities,  after 
the  division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  back,  when  the  occm*- 
rence  of  action  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties, evinces  that  a  connection  exists,  independently  of  the 
will,  between  sentient  surfaces  and  the  action  of  voluntary 
muscles.  I  have  varied  this  experiment  by  dividing  the 
spinal  cord  at  once  in  the  neck  and  in  the  back,  upon  which 
three  unconnected  nervous  centres  exist ;  and  the  division 
of  the  skin  of  either  part  (and  especially  at  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  in  the  two  hinder  portions)  produces  a  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles  of  that  part  alone.  The  same  influence  may, 
then,  possibly  regulate  the  unconscious  actions  to  which 
these  remarks  relate."  * 

The  experiments  of  Marshall  Hall,  published  in  1832 
and  1833,  are  femiliar  to  every  physiologist,  as  supplying 
nearly  all  of  the  omissions  of  the  observers  just  cited.  The 
points  which  he  assimied  to  have  experimentally  demon- 
strated by  his  researches  are  as  follows :  A  decapitated  ani- 
mal, the  only  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  which  remains 
being  the  spinal  cord,  will  make  no  movements,  if  complete- 
ly protected  from  all  external  impressions.  An  impression 
made  upon  the  sensory  nerves  of  a  decapitated  animal  is 
reflected  by  the  cord,  through  the  motor  nerves,  to  the  mus- 
cles, and  gives  rise  to  reflex  movements.  If  the  cord  be 
destroyed,  no  movements  follow  stimulation  of  the  surface. 
If  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal  nerves  be  divided,  no 
reflex  movements  can  take  place.  Experiments  upon  de- 
capitated animals  accord  with  the  results  of  observations 
upon  acephalous  foetuses,  and  in  cases  of  complete  paraplegia 
from  injury  to  the  cord.     All  of  the  involuntary  movements 

>  Mato,  AfiaUmiical  and  Phynological  CommeniarUa,  Number  II.,  July,  1828, 
London,  1823,  p.  17. 
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observed  in  the  healtliy  body  are  explained  by  the  theory  of 
reflex  action/  These  observations  of  Marshall  Hall  were,  in 
the  main,  confirmed  by  Miiller,  the  year  succeeding  their 
first  publication ;  *  and,  by  some  writers,  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  of  the  mechanism  of  reflex  action  is  given  to  both 
Miiller  and  Marshall  Hall. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  the  present  condition  of 
science  enables  ns  to  take  with  regard  to  the  reflex  action 
of  the  cord,  we  have  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Marshall  Hall,  and  to  follow  out  the  advances 
that  liave  been  made  by  more  recent  observers.  It  is  impor- 
tant, as  the  first  step  in  our  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
condition  of  decapitated  animals  as  regards  their  capacity 
for  muscular  movements ;  and  upon  this  point  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Marshall  Hall  thought  that  an  ani- 
mal, a  frog,  for  example,  after  decapitation,  was  incapable 
of  any  voluntary  movement,  or  of  any  movement  which  did 
not  have,  for  its  exciting  cause,  an  external  impression.  We 
take  the  example  of  frogs,  because  these  are  the  animals 
most  commonly  used  by  experimenters. 

All  who  have  experimented  upon  frogs  have  seen  them 
jump  about  vigorously  after  decapitation  ;  and  the  question 
whether  these  be  spontaneous  movements,  so  called,  or  an 
excito-motor  action,  is  more  difiicult  to  detentine  than 
would  at  first  sight  appear.  It  would  be  unphilosophic  to 
assume  that  because  the  animd:  has  been  decapitated,  the 
movements  are  due  to  external  impressions  only,  if  we  use 
this  as  evidence  against  the  possibility  of  spontaneous 
movements  under  these  conditions.  The  obvious  necessity 
of  the  argument  is  to  remove  all  possibility  of  external  im- 
pressions, or  of  irritation  of  the  cord  itself.      Upon  this 

'  Marshall  IIall,  ReJUz  Function  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Medulla 
Spinalis,  London,  1833;  and,  Memoirs  on  the  Nervous  System,  London,  1887. 
Marshall  Hall  states  that  his  first  publication  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  in  1812. 

•  MeLLKR,  Elements  of  Physiology,  translated  by  Baly,  London,  1840,  pp.  761, 
709.*    The  first  edition  of  MiUler's  work  was  published  in  Berlin,  in  18S3. 
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point  we  can  only  speak  positively  from  our  own  experiments. 
If  a  frog  be  decapitated,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  spinal  cord 
intact,  if  we  wait  for  from  one  to  three  minutes  until  the 
eflTects  of  the  shock  and  local  irritation  have  subsided,  if  we 
then,  when  the  animal  has  become  perfectly  quiet,  cover  it 
with  a  bell-glass,  and  finally,  if  we  remove  all  possibility  of 
jarring  the  table  on  which  the  animal  is  placed,  there  is  no 
movement  of  muscles.  In  making  an  experiment  of  this 
kind,  we  occasionally  see  movements  which  are  due  to  a 
very  feeble  impression,  such  as  a  breath  of  air,  or  a  jar  from 
the  street,  but  which  is  perfectly  evident  to  the  observer ; 
and,  when  a  movement  is  once  made,  this  gives  rise  to  an- 
other impression,  and  thus,  successive  actions  of  the  muscles 
may  take  place.  The  movements  in  jumping  are  so  simple 
that  they  seem,  sometimes,  under  these  conditions,  to  be  vol- 
untary. The  effect  of  feeble  excitations  is  also  very  marked 
in  animals  poisoned  with  strychnine ;  but,  even  here,  we  do 
not  have  movements,  unless  an  impression  be  first  made 
upon  the  sensory  nerves.  When  we  come  to  experiments 
upon  the  mammalia,  there  can  hardly  be  any  question  of  this 
kind ;  for  here,  as  the  rule,  no  movements  are  observed  after 
the  encephalic  ganglia  have  been  removed,  unless  the  sen- 
sory nerves  be  pretty  strongly  stimulated.  Analogous  phe- 
nomena Hre  observed  in  the  lower  extremities,  in  cases  of 
paraplegia  in  the  human  subject. 

The  next  important  question  to  determine  is  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  movements  excited  by  external  stimulation 
in  decapitated  animals,  especially  frogs ;  for  some  of  these 
movements  are  so  regular  as  to  appear  to  be  connected  with 
sensation  and  volition.  The  experiments  of  Pfliiger  upon 
this  point  are  very  remarkable.  These  have  been  repeatedly 
confirmed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  their 
accuracy.  Pfliiger  carefully  removed  from  a  frog  the  entire 
encephalon,  leaving  only  the  spinal  cord.  He  then  touched 
the  surface  of  the  thigh  over  the  inner  condyle  with  acetic 
acid,  to  the  irritation  of  which  frogs  are  peculiarly  sensitive. 
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Tlie  animal  thereupon  rubbed  the  irritated  surface  with  the 
foot  of  the  same  side,  apparently  appreciating  the  locality  of 
the  irritation,  and  endeavoring,  by  a  voluntary  effort,  to  re- 
move it.  The  foot  of  this  side  was  then  amputated,  and 
the  irritation  was  renewed  in  the  same  place.  The  animal 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  reach  the  spot  with  the  ampu- 
tated member,  and,  &iling  in  this,  after  some  general  move- 
ments of  the  limbs,  rubbed  the  spot  with  the  foot  of  the 
opposite  side.'  Although  this  experiment  does  not  always 
progress  precisely  in  the  manner  described,  it  has  succeeded 
perfectly  in  so  many  instances  as  to  lead  some  physiologists 
to  conclude  that  sensation  and  volition  are  not  entirely  abol- 
ished by  removal  of  the  encephalon,  at  least  in  fi'ogs." 

The  remarkable  phenomena  just  detailed  are  to  be  re- 
garded from  two  points  of  view  :  first,  with  reference  to 
their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  percep- 
tion and  volition  in  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog ;  and  second, 
the  question  of  the  application  of  these  phenomena  to  the 
physiology  of  the  cord  in  man  and  the  higher  classes  of  ani- 
mals. The  conditions  of  the  experiment  in  the  frog  are  sim- 
ply these :  Instead  of  exposing  the  surface  to  a  single  and 
instantaneous  stimulation,  the  excito-motor  effects  of  which 
are  observed  as  a  direct  response  to  the  irritation,  and  im- 
mediately cease,  we  have,  by  the  application  of  acetic  acid 
to  the  surface,  a  prolonged  impression  upon  the  sensory 
nerves,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  anatomical  connections  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  cord,  is  probably  dispersed 
throughout  the  entire  spinal  axis.    That  powerful  impres- 

*  PrLtJOBR,  Die  tensorischen  Functions  dea  Jiuckmmarkt  der  Wirbelthiere^ 
Berlin,  1853,  S.  124,  ei  seq, 

*  Observations  of  very  much  the  same  character  as  those  of  Pfluger  were 
published  by  Paton,  in  18B8.  He  refers  to  experiments  showing  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  cord,  by  Dr.  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  but  does  not  allude  to  the 
experiments  of  Pfluger.  (Paton,  On  the  Perceptive  Power  of  Vie  Spinal  Cord 
as  manifeited  hy  Experiments  on  Cold-blooded  Animals. — ^orth  American  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  Philadelphia,  1858,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  467,  703).  These  obser- 
rations  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  other  physiologists. 
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fiions  may  be  thus  dispersed,  there  can  be  do  doxibt,  as  we 
shall  see  farther  on.  The  phenomena  under  consideration 
certainly  point  to  an  appreciation  by  the  cord  of  the  locality 
of  a  powerfiil  impression,  and  this  conld  be  manifested  in  an 
animal  only  by  an  apparent  mnscular  effort  to  reach  the  irri- 
tated spot ;  but  we  can  hardly  reason  from  this  fact,  that  in 
man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  spinal  cord  shares  with  the 
brain  the  power  of  appreciating  what  we  know  as  sensation 
and  of  generating  the  stimulus  of  true  voluntary  movement. 
K  a  sudden  and  very  powerftd  painAil  impression  be  made 
upon  the  surface  in  man  linder  normal  conditions,  the  hand 
may  be  instantly  applied  to  the  affected  part,  apparently  be- 
fore we  really  appreciate  the  pain  or  have  time  to  make  a 
distinct  effort  of  the  will ;  but  the  connections  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  do  not  permit  us  to 
isolate  the  action  of  the  cord.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  the  higher 
animals,  after  removal  of  the  encephalon,  and  in  experiments 
upon  decapitated  criminals  and  patients  suffering  from  para- 
plegia, there  is  no  evidence  of  true  sensation  or  volition  in 
the  spinal  cord ;  and  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  we 
must  regard  all  muscular  movements  which  depend  solely 
upon  the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre  as  automatic 
and  entirely  independent  of  consciousness  and  of  the  will. 

It  is  easy  to  determine,  by  experiments  to  which  we  have 
already  incidentally  alluded,  that  the  muscular  movements 
dependent  upon  nervous  action,  occurring  in  decapitated 
animals,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nerve- 
centre.  In  an  animal  in  which  the  reflex  phenomena  are 
very  marked,  as  they  are  after  decapitation,  especially  if  the 
animal  be  poisoned  with  strychnine  or  opium,  all  movements 
cease  immediately  when  the  cord  is  destroyed.  That  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  the  part  concerned  as  a  centre  in 
the  production  of  these  phenomena,  is  probable,  in  view  of 
what  we  know  with  regard  to  the  general  functions  and 
properties  of  this  substance ;  and  experiments  have  shown 
that  this  is  the  fact.    If,  in  a  decapitated  frog,  we  make  a 
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longitudinal  section  of  the  cord  in  the  median  line,  leaving 
only  a  slight  commonication  between  the  two  sides,  we  ma\ 
sometimes  succeed,  by  strongly  irritating  the  skin  of  one  leg. 
in  producing  reflex  movements,  not  only  in  the  same  leg, 
but  in  the  leg  of  the  opposite  side ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  irritation  is  propagated  from  one  side  to 
the  other  through  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter.* 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  manifestations  of  reflex 
phenomena  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  cord  are  very 
simple  and  easily  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  should  be  in  communica- 
tion with  the  cord,  in  order  to  conduct  the  impression  to  this 
nerve-centre.  If  all  of  the  posterior  roots  be  divided,  there 
is  no  nervous  communication  between  the  periphery  and  the 
centre,  and  no  movements  follow  irritation  of  the  surface. 
When  the  excitability  of  the  cord  is  exaggerated,  as  in  poi- 
soning by  strychnine,  a  single  posterior  root  is  sufficient  to 
conduct  an  impression  to  the  cord,  which  will  give  rise  to 
violent  contractions  of  all  the  muscles.*  This  is  due  to  a  dis- 
persion of  the  impression,  under  these  conditions  of  increased 
excitability,  from  the  single  point  of  entrance  of  the  poste- 
rior root,  throughout  the  cord.  In  animals  that  have  been 
simply  decapitated,  a  similar  dispersion  of  impressions  may 
also  take  place.  If  a  comparatively  feeble  single  impression 
be  made  upon  any  part  of  the  general  surface,  as  the  rule, 
the  subjacent  muscles  only  are  the  seat  of  contraction ;  bat 
if  the  impression  be  more  powerful,  or  if  it  be  prolonged,  &6 
when  we  apply  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  any  part  of  the  skin 
of  a  frog,  this  impression  may  be  diffused  throughout  the 
cord,  producing  contractions  of  the  general  muscular  system. 
We  have  already  shown,  in  treating  of  the  general  properties 
of  the  sensory  nerves,  that  an  impression  made  at  any  point 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve  is  conducted  to  the  centre.    Reflex 

'  LoNOET,  TraiU  de  physuAogiey  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  260. 
*  Bebnabd,  Sytikme  nerveux,  Paris,  1858,  tome  I,  p.  84 2. 
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movements  may,  consequently,  be  produced  by  stimulating 
the  sensory  nerves  in  their  course,  or  by  irritating  the  poste- 
rior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  cord  must  retain  its 
anatomical  integrity,  in  order  to  receive  an  impression  made 
upon  the  centripetal  nerves,  and  transform  it,  as  it  were,  into 
a  stimulus,'  which  is  reflected  back  by  the  motor  nerves  and 
produces  muscular  contraction.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
motor  nerves  must  retain  their  connection  with  the  cord, 
and  be  in  a  condition  to  conduct  the  stimulus  reflected  by 
the  cord  to  the  muscles. 

The  reflex  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord  is  increased  to 
a  marked  degree  by  separating  this  portion  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  from  the  encephalon,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cord,  when  a  section  is  made  in  the  dor- 
sal or  the  lumbar  region.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  entirely 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact ;  and  the  phenomena  ob- 
served under  these  conditions  are,  in  this  regard,  like  the 
exaggerated  sensibility^  of  portions  of  the  general  surface 
after  section  of  certain  columns  of  the  cord.  Setschenow 
proposed,  some  years  ago,  the  theory  that  the  reflex  excita- 
bility of  the  cord  under  natural  conditions  was  subject  to  a 
moderating,  or  an  inhibitory  influence  from  the  encepha- 
lon ;  and  that  this  influence  being  absent  in  decapitated  ani- 
mals, the  excitability  of  the  cord,  under  these  conditions, 
seemed  to  be  exaggerated.*  Wliether  this  explanation  be 
accepted  or  not,  the  fact  remains,  that  reflex  phenomena 
are  more  easily  excited  and  are  more  marked  in  animals 
after  decapitation,  than  in  the  same  animals,  when  the  con- 
nections between  the  cord  and  brain  have  not  been  de- 
stroyed. In  addition,  Yulpian  has  shown  that  the  excita- 
bility is  intense  in  proportion  as  the  part  of  the  cord  con- 

*  Sotschenow,  Ffiysiologitehe  Studien  vher  die  HemmungmMchanismen  fur 
die  RefiexthStigkeU  dee  Ruckenmarhs  im  Oehirne  dee  Fro9chee,  Berlio,  1863 ;  and, 
BiTBCHBKOW  uifD  PjiBCHimN,  Neue  Verauche  am  Sim  und  Ruckenmark^  Berlin, 
1866. 
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cemed  in  the  reflex  phenomena  is  restricted;  and,  after 
section  of  the  cord  itself,  the  most  powerful  and  easily-ex 
cited  movements  are  produced  when  the  division  has  been 
made  low  down  in  the  lumbar  region.  He  has  also  shown 
that  simple  puncture  of  the  cord  produces  an  exaggeration 
of  the  reflex  excitability,  as  well  as  hyperaesthesia.* 

In  experiments  upon  animals,  the  reflex  phenomena  are 
greatly  exaggerated  in  intensity  in  the  tetanic  condition  pro- 
duced by  poisoning  by  opium  or  strychnine.  Take,  for 
example,  a  frog  decapitated  and  poisoned  with  strychnine. 
Xo  reflex  movements  occur  unless  an  impression  be  made 
upon  the  sensory  nerves ;  but  the  faintest  irritation,  sudi  as 
a  breath  of  air  or  a  slight  jar,  throws  the  entire  muscular 
system  into  a  condition  of  violent  tetanic  spasm.  The  same 
phenomena  are  observed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnine, 
or  of  tetanus,  in  the  human  subject.  This  fact  is  important 
in  its  relations  to  the  treatment  of  these  conditions ;  for  it 
is  evident  that,  in  such  cases,  the  exhaustion  due  to  the  vio- 
lent spasms  may  be  moderated  by  carefully  avoiding  all  un- 
necessary irritation  of  the  surface. 

It  was  shown  a  number  of  years  ago,  by  Longet,  that  the 
inhalation  of  anaesthetic  agents  may  abolish  all  of  the  ordi- 
nary reflex  phenomena.'  Whether  this  be  due  to  an  action 
ui)on  the  cord  itself  or  to  a  paralysis  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
it  is  diflScult  to  determine.  Ordinarily,  in  animals  rendered 
insensible  by  anaesthetics,  the  reflex  act  of  respiration  con- 
tinues ;  but  this  may  also  be  arrested,  as  has  been  observed 
by  all  who  have  experimented  with  anaesthetics,  especially 
with  chloroform.  A  common  way  of  determining  that  an 
anunal  is  completely  under  the  influence  of  ether  is  by  an 
absence  of  the  reflex  act  of  closing  the  eyelids  when  the 
cornea  is  touched. 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  re- 
flex action  observed  in  experiments  upon  the  inferior  ani- 

*  VuLPiAN,  Synthne  nerveux^  Paris,  1866,  pp.  441,  442. 

'  LoNQXT,  Traite  de  physioh^ie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  UL,  p.  266. 
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mals,  especially  frogs,  are  applicable  to  the  human  subject, 
and  to  indicate  the  muscular  actions  which  depend  upon  the 
cord  as  a  nerve-centre. 

It  is  only  necessary,  after  what  has  gone  before,  to  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  human 
subject  which  illustrate  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  in  cases  of  paraplegia  in  which  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cord  is  intact,  that' movements  of  the 
limbs  follow  titillation  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  these  move- 
ments taking  place  independently  of  the  consciousness  or  the 
will  of  the  subject  experimented  upon.  Acephalous  foetuses 
will  present  reflex  movements,  movements  of  respiration, 
and  will  even  suck  when  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the 
mouth.  Observations  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  and  fa- 
miliar, that  they  need  not  be  cited  in  detail.  Experiments 
have  also  been  made  upon  criminals  after  decapitation ;  and 
although  the  reflex  phenomena  are  not  so  well  marked  and 
cannot  be  excited  so  long  after  death  as  in  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, they  are  sufliciently  distinct.  In  1869,  quite  an  elab- 
orate series  of  investigations  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Ro- 
bin.* 

It  is  diflScult,  in  studying,  in  the  human  subject,  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  movements  in  the  voluntary  muscular 
eystem,  to  isolate  the  reflex  phenomena  from  those  acts  in- 
volving sensation  and  volition.  In  many  persons,  titillation 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet  produces  violent  contractions  of 
muscles,  which  cannot  be  arrested  by  an  eflbrt  of  the  will, 
and  this  may  even  be  followed  by  general  convulsions. 
When  we  unexpectedly  touch  an  irritating  surface  with  the 
hand,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  act  so  quickly,  that  we  may 
6upi)ose  that  this  takes  place  before  we  really  appreciate  the 
painful  sensation ;  and,  if  the  impression  be  very  severe,  we 
may  have  movements  more  or  less  general.  Operating  upon 
highly-sensitive  parts,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  arrest  re- 

1  Robin,   ObtervaHom  anaiomiquet  d  physioloffiques  faites  9ur  des  fuppH- 
eiia  par  decollation, — Journal  de  Vanaiomief  Paris,  1869,  tome  yL,  p.  69,  et  seq. 
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flex  movements,  as  the  closing  of  the  eyelids  when  the  cor 
nea  is  touched.  True  reflex  movements  may  be  produced 
by  carefuUy-executed  experiments  upon  persons  asleep. 
We  cannot  arrest  the  act  of  vomiting  induced  by  titillation 
of  the  fauces ;  and  other  instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
cited. 

Most  of  the  true  involuntary  movements  are  reflex ;  but 
these  have  been  or  will  be  considered  under  their  proper 
heads.  The  movements  of  deglutition  depend  upon  an  im- 
pression made  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
etc.  The  movements  of  respiration  are  excited  by  an  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  general  sensory  nerves,  due  to  want  of 
oxygen,  as  we  have  shown  in  treating  of  respiration.  The 
ejaculation  of  semen  is  also  reflex.  Important  reflex  actions 
take  place  through  the  sympathetic  nerves,  such  as  the 
movements  of  the  intestines,  vaso-motor  movements,  etc. ; 
but  these  will  be  considered  fully  under  the  head  of  the 
sympathetic  system.  Secretion,  the  action  of  the  heart, 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  the  action  of  the  sphincters, 
the  movements  of  the  iris,  etc.,  take  place  through  the  sym- 
pathetic and  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

As  regards  the  farther  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre, 
there  are  imdoubtedly  many  functions  influenced'  more  or 
less  by  this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  but  these  have 
been  treated  of  under  their  appropriate  heads,  or  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 
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Physiological  dtvisioiiB  of  the  eDcephalon — ^Weight  of  different  parts  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  entire  encephalon — Some  points  in  the  physiological  anat- 
omy of  the  encephalon  and  its  connections — The  cerebrum — General  prop- 
erties of  the  cerebmm — ^Functions  of  the  cerebrum — Extirpation  of  the 
cerebrum  in  animals — ^Pathological  facts  bearing  upon  the  functions  of 
the  cerebrum — Comparative  development  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  lower 
animals — ^Development  of  the  cerebrum  in  different  races  of  men  and  in 
different  individuals — Ethnological  table,  derived  from*  autopsies  of  white 
and  negro  brains — Table  of  weights  of  the  encephalon  in  different  indi- 
viduals— Location  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  language  in  a  restricted  por- 
tion of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes. 

The  anatomy  of  the  encephalon  is  so  complex,  that  it  can 
be  treated  of  with  advantage  only  by  a  very  minute  and  care- 
fully-illustrated description,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  elaborate  anatomical  works  or  in  special  treatises  on 
the  nervous  system.  We  shall  not  consider  under  a  distinct 
head  the  general  physiological  anatomy  of  the  brain,  for  the 
reason  just  given,  and  also  because  we  are  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  exact  connection  between  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  many  of  its  parts  and  their  physiology.  We  know 
that  the  gray  substance  is  capable  of  appreciating  general 
and  special  impressions  received  by  the  peripheral  nervous 
system,  and  of  generating  the  so-called  nerve-force.  Impres- 
sions are  conveyed  to  this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
by  the  sensory  conductons,  passing  to  the  brain,  either  through 
the  cord  or  by  the  cranial  nerves,  and  by  the  nerves  of  special 
sense,  as  well  as  those  of  general  sensibility.     The  stimulus 
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wliich  gives  rise  to  voluntary  movements  is  generated  in  tlie 
brain,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  motor  nerves  to  the  appro- 
priate muscles.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  centres  of  the 
encephalon  may  be  concerned  in  reflex  action.  In  addition, 
parts  of  the  brain  act  as  centres  of  sensation  and  volition  and 
are  concerned  in  the  varied  phenomena  of  intellection. 

The  encephalon,  or  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  brain, 
consists  of  a  number  of  ganglia,  or  collections  of  gray  matter, 
connected  with  each  other,  and  also,  by  the  different  columns 
of  the  cord,  with  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  of  the  gen- 
eral system.  Certain  of  these  ganglia  have  separate  and  dis- 
tinct functions,  which  are  more  or  less  completely  understood ; 
while  there  arc,  in  addition,,  masses  of  gray  substance,  the 
physiological  relations  of  which  are  as  yet  obscure  or  entirely 
imknown.  The  greatest  and  the  most  important  of  all,  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  undoubtedly  has 
subdivisions  connected  with  distinct  attributes  of  the  mind  ; 
but  our  positive  knowledge  with  regard  to  these  divisions  is, 
at  the  present  day,  very  meagre,  though  this  subject  has  long 
been  a  favorite  field  for  philosophic  speculation. 

Confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  limits  of  positive  infor- 
mation, we  may  recognize  the  following  parts  of  the  encepha- 
lon as  distinct  ganglia :  1.  The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres ;  2.  The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum ;  3.  The 
olfactory  ganglia  ;  4.  The  gray  matter  of  thecoi-pora  striata; 
5.  The  gray  matter  of  the  optic  thalami ;  6.  The  tubercula 
quadrigemina ;  7.  The  gray  matter  of  the  tuber  annulare,  or 
pons  Varolii ;  8.  The  ganglion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  In 
addition,  the  following  parts  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
physiological  investigation  or  speculation,  with  results  more  or 
less  definite.  The  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  the  pineal  gland ;  the  corpus  callosum ;  the  septum 
lucidum ;  the  cerebral  ventricles ;  and  the  pituitary  body. 
We  have,  however,  little  if  any  positive  information  concern- 
ing these  parts,  except  their  general  anatomical  relations ; 
and  their  physiology  really  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
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history  of  the  vague  speculations  of  the  ancients  or  the  fruit- 
less experiments  of  modem  observers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
future  anatomical  investigations,  chiefly  in  following  out 
the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  encephalon  and  their  connec- 
tions with  the  cells  of  the  different  collections  of  gray  mat- 
ter, will  throw  light  upon  the  functions  of  this  part  of  the 
eerebro-spinal  axis;  but  at  present,  all  physiologists  will 
admit  that  we  have  received  very  little  aid  from  this 
source.  In  our  anatomical  descriptions,  therefore,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  those  points  that  are  strictly  physio- 
logical. 

Weight  of  different  Parts  of  the  Brain  and  of  the  entire 
Encephalon. — ^Most  of  the  tables  of  the  weight  of  the  healthy 
adult  brain  of  the  Caucasian,  given  by  different  observers,- 
show  essentially  the  same  results,  the  differences  amounting 
to  only  one  or  two  ounces  for  the  entire  encephalon.  The 
average  given  by  Quain  is  49^  ounces,  avoirdupois,  for  thiB 
male,  and  44  ounces  for  the  female.  This  is  the  general  re- 
sult obtained  by  combining  the  tables  published  by  Sims, 
Clendinning,  Tiedemann,  and  Reid.  The  number  of  male 
brains  weighed  was  278,  and  of  female  brains,  191.  In 
males,  the  minimum  weight  was  34  ounces,  and  the  maxi- 
mum, 65  ounces.  In  170  cases  out  of  the  278,  the  weight 
ranged  from  46  to  53  ounces,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
general  average.  In  females,  the  minimum  was  31  ounces, 
and  the  maximum,  56  ounces.  In  125  cases  out  of  the  191, 
the  weight  ranged  from  41  to  47  ounces. 

Quain  assumes,  from  various  researches,  that  in  new- 
bom  infants,  the  brain  weighs  11*65  ounces,  for  the  male, 
and  10  ounces,  for  the  female.  In  both  sexes,  "  the  weight 
of  the  brain  generally  increases  rapidly  up  to  the  seventh 
year,  then  more  slowly  to  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and 
again  more  slowly  to  between  thirty-one  and  forty,  at  which 
time  it  reaches  its  maximum  point.  Beyond  that  period, 
there  appears  a  slow,  but  progressive  diminution  in  weight 
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of  about  one  ounce  during  each  subsequent  decennial  period ; 
thus  confirming  the  opinion,  that  the  brain  diminishes  in  ad- 
vanced life." 

The  comparative  weights  of  the  several  parts  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  calculated  from  observations  on  the  brains  of  fifty- 
three  males  and  thirty-four  females,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  fifty-five,  are  as  follows : 


MalM. 

FemalM. 

43-98  oz. 
6-26  " 
0-98  " 

88-75  oz. 

Ayerage  weight  of  cerebellum 

4-76  " 

Average  weight  of  pons  and  medulla  oblongata 

1-01  " 

Ayerage  weight  of  entire  encephalon 

50-21  oz. 

44-52  oz. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  that  of 
the  cerebrum,  in  the  male,  is  as  1  to  8^^,  and  in  the  female, 
as  1  to  8i. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  encephalon  is  about 
1,036,  that  of  the  gray  matter  being  1,034,  and  of  the  white, 
1,040.* 

The  above  weights  are  quoted  from  Quain's  admirable 
w^ork  on  anatomy,  and  the  normal  range  of  variations  and 
averages  only  are  given.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
cerebrum  and  its  relations  to  intelligence,  we  will  discuss 
the  weights  of  the  brain  in  idiots  and  in  persons  of  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  power,  as  far  as  any  data  upon  these 
points  are  to  be  found. 

Soine  Points  in  the  Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  En- 
cephalon  and  its  Connections. — The  direction  of  the  fibres 
in  the  encephalon,  their  connections  with  the  cells  of  the 
gray  substance,  the  course  of  commissural  fibres  connecting 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cere- 
brum, the  cerebellum,  and  the  deeper  ganglia,  and  finally 
the  avenues  of  communication  between  the  fibres  of  the  en- 
cephalon and  the  cord,  are  points  of  exceeding  intricacy ; 

'  QuAiK,  Elements  of  Anaiomy,  London,  1867,  vol.  it,  p.  568,  H  seg. 
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and  many  of  them  are  still  so  uncertain  and  obscure,  that 
they  cannot  as  yet  be  connected  satisfactorily  with  the  exact 
results  of  physiological  inquiry.  All  that  we  can  do  at  pres- 
ent, is  to  recognize  certain  ganglionic  masses,  the  separate 
functions  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  accurately  de- 
fined, and  show,  as  far  as  possible,  their  anatomical  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  cord. 

The  separate  collections  of  gray  matter  concerning  which 
we  possess  positive  physiological  knowledge  are,  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  of  the  cerebellum, 
the  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  tuber  annulare,  or  pons, 
and  the  medulla  oblongata.  To  these  may  be  added,  the 
olfactory  ganglia,  which  preside  over  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  or  optic  lobes,  which  are  the 
centres  connected  with  vision.  The  minute  anatomy  of  the 
nerve-fibres  and  the  nerve-cells,  with  their  m'ode  of  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  have  been  already  considered  with  suf- 
ficient minuteness  under  the  head  of  the  general  structure 
of  the  nervous  system.*  We  shall  here  discuss  chiefly  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  through  which  the  encephalic  ganglia 
are.  connected  with  the  periphery,  the  fibres  connecting  the 
diflferent  ganglia  with  each  other,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  ganglia,  certain  commissural  fibres  connecting  to- 
gether their  different  parts. 

In  the  wealth  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  encephalon,  it  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  sepa- 
rate and  define  the  well-established  facts  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  physiology.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  most  satisfactory  observations  upon 
the  various  points  to  be  considered,  are  those  of  Luys ;  but 
this  author  describes  the  course  of  the  fibres  with  an  exacti- 
tude that  seems  hardly  justified,  in  all  instances,  by  the  facts, 
in  view  of  the  inevitable  diflSculty  and  uncertainty  of  some 
of  the  processes  employed ;  and  the  graphic  and  admirable 
delineatfons  by  which  the  work  is  illustrated,  though  profess- 

»  See  Chapter  L 
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edly  schematic,  present  a  degree  of  ideality  which  inspires 
some  distrust  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  general 
conclusions/  According  to  Luys,  the  fibres  of  the  encepha- 
lon  have  several  directions,  as  follows : 

The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  we  shall 
see  farther  on,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  nerve-cells,  con- 
nected together  by  their  prolongations  into  a  plexus,  which, 
in  its  turn,  is  connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  white  sub- 
stance. 

From  this  cortical  cellular  plexus,  white  fibres  arise, 
which  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  direction  and  des- 
tination, into  two  classes :  The  first  class  consists  of  curved 
commissural  fibres,  which  pass  into  the  white  substance  to  a 
certain  depth  and  return  to  the  gray  matter,  connecting  thus 
the  gray  substance  of  adjacent  convolutions.  The  existence 
of  these  fibres  «nd  their  direction  are  well  established.  The 
second  class  consists  of  fibres  which,  arising  from  the  gray 
substance  of  the  convolutions,  connect  these  with  the  cor- 
pora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami.  These  may  be  called  the 
converging  fibres ;  and  their  general  direction,  as  far  as  it 
lias  been  ascertained,  is  as  follows : 

Arising  from  the  internal,  concave  surface  of  the  corti- 
cal substance  of  the  cerebrum,  the  converging  fibres,  at  first 
running  side  by  side  with  the  curved  commissural  fibres, 
separate  from  the  latter  as  they  curve  backward  to  pass 
again  to  the  cortical  substance,  and  are  directed  toward  the 
corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami.  The  limits  of  the 
irregular  planes  of  separation  of  the  commissural  and  the 
converging  fibres  contribute  to  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
ventricular  cavities  of  the  brain.  If  we  study  the  course  of 
the  converging  fibres  arising  from  all  points  in  the  concave 
surfiico  of  the  cerebral  gray  matter,  we  find  that  they  take 
various  directions.  The  fibres  from  the  anterior  region  of 
the  cerebrum  pass  backward,  and  form  distinct  fasciculi 

*  Luys,  JReckerchet  sur  le  systeme  nervem  cerebrospinal,  $a  glrudure,  jet  fane- 
iions  et  ses  maladiea,  Paris,  1866. 
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which  converge  to  the  gray  substance  of  the  corpora  otriata. 
The  fibres  from  the  middle  portion  converge  regularly  to  the 
middle  region  of  the  external  portions  of  the  optic  thalami. 
The  fibres  from  the  posterior  portion  pass  from  behind  for- 
%vard,  and  distribute  themselves  in  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  optic  thalami.  The  fibres  from  the  convolutions  of  the 
hippocampi  and  the  fascia  dentata  are  lost  in  the  gray  sub- 
stance lining  the  interaal  borders  of  the  optic  thalami.  In 
addition  to  these  converging  fibres  and  the  curved  commis- 
sural fibres  connecting  the  diflbrent  convolutions  of  each 
hemisphere  with  each  other,  are  Commissural  fibres  which 
connect  the  two  hemispheres,  as  well  as  fibres  connecting 
together  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami  of  the 
two  sides. 

Certain  of  the  fibres  converging  from  the  gray  substance 
of  the  hemispheres  to  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami 
are  probably  connected  with  the  cells  in  the  gray  matter  of 
these  parts.  Other  fibres  pass  through  the  corpora  striata 
and  optic  thalami  to  become  finally  connected  with  the 
fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and,  through  the  medulla 
oblongata,  with  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  Following 
the  antero-lateral  colunms  of  the  cord  from  below  upward, 
they  ascend  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  decussate  in  the  me- 
dian line,  and  from  the  medulla  pass  to  the  brain.  Certain 
of  these  ascending  fibres,  which  are  nearly  aU  continuations 
of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  ascend  to  the  brain 
by  passing  deeply  through  the  pons  Yarolii ;  other  fibres  as- 
cend in  the  cerebral  peduncles,  or  crura  cerebri ;  and  other 
fibres  pass  to  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  As  the  bundles 
of  fibres  ascend  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  they  become 
more  and  more  numerous  by  reenforcements  of  fibres,  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  cells  of  the  collections  of  gray  matter  in 
their  course. 

We  have  attempted,  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  fibres  of 
the  brain,  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  points  that  are 
most  interesting  from  their  physiological  relations,  and  to 

121 
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coDfine  our  description,  as  far  as  possible,  to  anatomical  facts 
that  have  been  definitively  settled  and  are  now  generally  ac- 
cepted. But,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  course  of  the 
fibres  and  their  connections  are  so  exceedingly  intricate,  that 
we  cannot  rely  entirely  upon  purely  anatomical  investiga- 
tions. The  results  obtained  by  anatomists  should  be  con- 
trolled, as  far  as  possible,  by  physiological  and  pathological 
observations.  When  anatomical  researches  are  directly  op- 
posed to  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  experiments 
upon  living  animals,  in  view  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  the 
former,  it  will  generally  T)e  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
are  erroneous  or  incomplete.  We  know,  as  the  results  of 
experiments  on  animals,  that  the  motor  stimulus  is  con- 
ducted from  the  brain  by  the  antero-lateral  colunms  of  the 
cord,  and  that  the  conducting  fibres  decussate  at  the  medulla 
oblongata.  This  fact  has  been  verified  by  pathological  ob- 
servations, chiefly  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  brain-substance 
from  heemorrliage,  softening,  etc.  We  know  that  impres- 
sions are  appreciated  as  sensations  in  some  part  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  that  the  sensory  conductors  also  decussate ;  as  is 
shown  by  occasional  paralysis  of  both  motion  and  sensation 
following  brain-lesions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sensory 
conductors  pass  to  the  brain,  but  their  precise  course  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  We  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the  action 
of  the  cord  as  a  conductor,  that  sensory  impressions  are 
transmitted  by  the  gray  substance  alone,  and  it  is  probably 
through  connections  between  the  cells  of  the  different  cen- 
tres that  these  impressions  are  finally  carried  to  the  brain. 
The  physiological  fact  of  the  conduction  of  sensory  impres- 
sions 18  fully  confirmed  by  pathology,  but  its  mechanism  has 
been  very  little,  if  at  all,  elucidated  by  anatomical  re- 
searches. 

We  have  left  certain  anatomical  points  relating  to  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  tuber  annulare,  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata, to  be  described  separately  in  connection  with  these 
divisions  of  the  encephalon. 
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The  Cerebrum. 


The  anatomical  description  which  we  have  just  given  of 
the  encephalon  will  answer  for  most  of  the  points  of  physio- 
logical interest  connected  with  the  cerebrum.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  cerebrum  constitutes  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
encephalic  mass.  Its  gray  matter,  which  is  external  and 
follows  the  convolutions,  is  from  -3^  to  -J-  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness.^ Writers  have  described  this  substance  as  existing  in 
several  layers,  but  this  division  is  mainly  artificial.  In  cer- 
tain parts,  however,  particularly  in  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  cerebrum,  the  gray  substance  is  quite  distinctly  divided 
into  two  layers,  by  a  very  delicate  intermediate  layer  of  a 
whitish  color. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
cells  in  the  most  superficial  and  in  the  deepest  portions  of 
the  gray  substance.  The  superficial  cells  are  small,  and 
present  a  net-work  of.  delicate,  anastomosing  fibres,  re- 
sembling the  cells  of  the  posterior  comua  of  the  gray 
substance  of  the  cord ;  while  the  deepest  cells  are  large,  and 
rcssemble  the  so-called  motor  cells  of  the  cord.  Between 
these  two  extremes,  in  the  intermediate  layers,  there  is  a 
gradual  transition  in  the  size  of  the  cells.'  This  anatomical 
fact  points  to  the  possibility  of  distinct  functions  of  the  colls 
belonging  to  the  superficial  and  the  deep  layers ;  viz.,  that 
the  larger  cells  are  for  the  generation  of  the  motor  stimulus, 
-while  the  smaller  are  for  the  reception  of  sensory  impres- 
sions. This,  however,  is  mere  supposition,  incapable,  as 
yet,  of  positive  demonstration. 

'  LuTS,  SjfsUme  nerveux^  Paris,  1866,  p.  161. 

'  The  above  general  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  ihe  nenre-cells  of  the 
eerebral  convolutions  is  the  one  given  by  most  anatomists.  Lately,  Lockhart 
Clark  has  described  the  structure  of  the  convolutions  very  minutely,  dividing 
the  gray  substance  into  seven  distinct  layers.  This  description  is  interesting, 
but  chiefly  so  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view.  (Lockhart  Clark,  The 
Structure  of  the  Cereal  Convolutione. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Peyehological 
Medicine,  New  York,  1869,  vol.  iil.,  p.  617.) 
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The  mode  of  connection  between  the  cellular  and  the 
fibrons  elements  of  the  nervous  system  has  already  been 
considered,  and  does  not  demand  further  mention.*  TVe 
will  also  pass  over  the  amorphous  matter,  nuclei,  myelo- 
cytes, etc.,  found  in  the  central  nervous  matter,  as  these 
points  possess  little  or  no  physiological  interest. 

General  Propertiea  of  the  CerArum. — ^By  the  general 
properties  of  the  cerebrum,  we  mean  the  effect,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  effect,  observed  when  the  gray  or  white  substance 
is  subjected  to  direct  irritation.  While  some  of  the  older 
writers  state  that  the  brain  is  both  irritable  and  sensible,* 
nearly  all  authorities,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  are  agreed 
that  direct  stimulation  of  the  white  or  the  gray  substance  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  brain  produces  neither  pain  nor 
convulsive  movements.  Among  the  numerous  experimenters 
who  have  exposed  the  brain  and  noted  the  absence  of  pain 
and  convulsions  after  direct  stimulation  of  both  the  gray 
and  the  white  matter,  may  be  mentioned  Flourens,*  Ma- 
gendie,*  and  Longet.  Longet  states  that  he  has  exposed  the 
cerebrum  in  goats,  and  irritated  both  the  white  and  the  gray- 
substance  by  laceration,  cauterization  with  potash  and  nitric 
acid,  the  galvanic  current,  etc.,  with  purely  negative  results.* 
In  numerous  experiments  upon  pigeons,  we  have  invariably 
observed  the  same  insensibility  and  inexcitability  of  both 
the  gray  and  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. 

'  See  page  60. 

*  The  most  definite  experiments  on  this  point  are  those  made  by  Haller  and 
Zinn,  these  observers  noting,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  indications  of  pain,  and 
convulsive  movements,  inmiediately  following  mechanical  irritation  of  the  brain. 
(Halleb,  Memoirea  tur  la  nature  sermbU  el  irrUable  des  parHet  du  corps  animal^ 
Lausanne,  1756,  p.  201,  et  acq.) 

*  Floubens,  Syatime  nerveux^  Paris,  1842,  p.  18. 

*  Maoekdix,  Lepona  tur  Ua  fonetiona  et  lea  nudadiea  du  ayathne  nerveux^  Paris, 
1841,  tome  i.,  p.  175,  et  aeq. 

»  Longet,  AruOomie  ei  phyaidogie  du  ayaUme  nerveux,  Paris,  1842,  tome  I, 
pp.  042,  644. 
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From  the  above  facts,  all  physiologists  of  the  present  day 
are  agreed  that  a  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum 
is  neither  excitable  nor  sensible,  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
terms  are  applied  to  the  ordinary  mixed  nerves.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  conducting  properties  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  brain,  but  the  nerve-fibres  here  seem  to 
conduct  impressions  conveyed  to  them  by  the  sensory  nerves 
and  the  stimulus  generated  by  the  nerve-cells,  without  being 
capable  of  receiving  or  conducting  artificial  impressions  ap- 
plied directly  to  their  substance. 

We  have  said  that  a  great  part  of  the  cerebral  substance 
seems  to  be  neither  excitable  nor  sensible  to  direct  stimula- 
tion ;  but  we  must  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cerebrum,  which  have  lately  been  shown  to 
possess  excitability,  their  action  being  confined  to  particular 
sets  of  muscles.  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  exposing  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  in  dogs,  foimd  that  certain  parts  of  its  an- 
terior portion  responded  to  a  feeble  galvanic  current.  The 
stimulation  was  applied  by  means  of  two  needles,  conducting 
a  feeble  galvanic  current,  introduced  through  the  gray  into  the 
white  substance..  Each  galvanization  produced  movements 
restricted  to  particular  sets  of  muscles ;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  contractions  were  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
white  or  of  the  gray  substance.  Different  centres  for  the 
sets  of  muscle^  were  accurately  determined.  The  centre  for 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  was  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
frontal  convolution ;  external  to  that,  was  a  centre  for  the 
extensor  and  adductor  muscles  of  the  forelegs ;  and  so  on, 
other  centres  for  sets  of  muscles  being  found  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  hemispheres.  By  passing  an  interrupted  cur- 
rent through  these  parts,  tetanus  of  particular  muscles  was 
produced.  In  other  observations,  when  the  gray  substance 
was  removed  at  the  points  mentioned,  there  was  partial  loss 
of  power,  but  not  paralysis,  of  the  sets  of  muscles  correspond- 
ing to  the  centres  operated  upon.  The  authors  regarded 
this  as  due  to  a  loss  of  "  muscular  sense."      In  these  experi- 
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ments,  the  action  was  always  crossed.  It  was  also  found  that, 
after  severe  hffimorrliage,  the  excitability  of  tlie  cerebrum 
quickly  disappeared,  which  may  account  for  the  negative  re- 
sults obtained  by  previous  experimenters.  No  motor  prop- 
erties were  found  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum.* 

The  experiments  just  cited  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
properties  of  the  cerebral  substance.  It  has  always  been  found 
difficult  to  experiment  upon  the  great  encephalic  centres 
without  disturbing  the  physiological  conditions  so  seriously 
as  to  render  the  results  of  direct  observations  of  this  kind 
more  or  less  indefinite.  Now  that  it  is  ascertained  that,  in 
all  probability,  these  centres  readily  lose  their  normal  prop- 
erties as  a  simple  consequence  of  hsBmorrhoge  and  exposure 
of  the  parts,  we  are  less  disposed  to  accept  the  older  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  cerebral  tissue  was  apparently  shown  to 
be  incapable  of  receiving  direct  artificial  impressions.  There 
can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  positive  results 
obtained  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  further  investigations  may  show  that  other 
parts  of  this  centre  are  excitable.  For  the  present,  we  can 
only  accept  the  definite  conclusions  drawn  by  these  physiolo- 
gists from  their  direct  experiments,  admitting  that  we  are 
prepared  to  learn,  from  further  observations,  that  other  parts 
have  analogous  properties. 

Functions  of  the  Oerebrum. 

The  history  of  the  functions  of  the  encephalon  belongs 
without  question  to  physiology,  and  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 

*  Fritsch  und  Hitzio,  Ueber  die  eledrUche  Erregharkeii  de8  OrotaMms, — 
Archiv  fur  AnaioTnie^  Fhysiologie,  und  icteseruchafUiche  Medicin,  Leipzig,  1870, 
S.  800,  el  eeg. 

In  the  London  Zaneet,  October  21,  1871,  No.  xvii.,  p.  581,  is  a  note  stating 
tkat  the  experiments  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  have  been  confirmed  by  Schi£  Schi  fif 
is  of  the  opmioD,  however,  that  the  moyements  produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
brain-substance  do  not  depend  upon  direct  excitability  of  the  brain,  but  are  re- 
flex, the  result  of  irritation  of  parts  ooncemed  in  tactile  sensibility.  As  far  a? 
we  know,  the  experiments  of  Schiif  have  not  yet  been  published  in  full 
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sive  and  interesting  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  science ;  but 
its  range  is  so  extensive,  that  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
science  by  itself,  and  is  only  treated  of  exhaustively  in  special 
treatises  on  psychology.  The  study  of  psychology  has  been 
pursued  by  the  method  of  observation  much  more  than  by 
direct  experiment.  It  comprehends,  it  is  true,  the  facts  de- 
duced from  experiments  upon  living  animals,  but  the  results 
obtained  by  this  method  are  comparatively  few  and  their 
scope  is  restricted.  Nevertheless,  they  are  suflSciently  defi- 
nite ;  and  if  these  results  be  corrected  and  applied  to  the  hu- 
man subject  by  a  comparison  with  pathological  facts,  there 
still  remains  in  psychology  much  that  may  be  regarded  as 
within  the  range  of  experimental  physiology ;  for  pathologi- 
cal cases  are  very  frequently  available  to  the  physiologist  as 
accidental  experiments  indicating  the  functions  of  parts  of 
the  human  organism.  We  cannot  restrict  ourselves,  how- 
ever, to  this  method  in  the  study  of  the  intellectual  phenom- 
ena ;  and  must  draw  upon  facts  in  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  anthropology,  and,  finally,  upon  the  direct  obser- 
vation and  classification  of  the  intellectual  processes. 

The  experimental  physiologist  has  shown  that  the  en- 
cephalon  may  receive  impressions  and  appreciate  them  as 
sensations ;  that  impressions  may  be  here  connected  and  give 
rise  to  various  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  and  intellectual 
existence ;  that  impressions  are  recorded  by  the  memory ; 
and,  finally,  that  certain  parts  are  endowed  with  special  func- 
tions. But  beyond  this,  psychology  is  a  science  mainly  of  in- 
trospective observation ;  the  facts  contributed  by  the  experi- 
mentalist being  few  and  barren.  The  observer  of  intellectual 
phenomena  studies  the  process  of  development  of  the  mind. 
He  soon  separates  the  instinctive  phenomena,  observed 
in  the  lower  animals,  and  in  the  human  being  without  expe- 
rience, from  the  acts  which  follow  experience,  observation, 
the  recording  of  impressions  by  memory,  and  the  generation 
of  ideas.  He  brings  his  perfected  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
the  process  of  development  of  the  same  kind  of  intelligence 
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in  the  human  being  progressing  from  in&ncy  to  adnlt  life ; 
and  finally,  the  psychological  philosopher  attempts,  by  intro- 
spective observation,  to  study  the  workings  of  the  perfect 
intellect,  his  only  means  of  investigation  being  the  very  in- 
telligence he  is  endeavoring  to  comprehend. 

K  it  were  possible  to  bring  to  bear  upon  speculative  plii- 
losophy  the  same  positive  methods  employed  with  success  in 
most  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  results  of  the  stndy  of  the 
mind  would  be  much  more  definite ;  fur  we  would  then  be 
able  to  eliminate  much  that  is  purely  hypothetical,  resting 
on  no  established  basis  in  fact.  As  we  are  studying  the 
mind  itself  with  the  mind,  and  as  many  psychologists  en- 
deavor to  submit  their  ideas  to  the  test  of  personal  expe- 
rience, it  is  necessary  that  the  investigator  should  be  entirely 
free  from  the  disturbing  elements  of  intellectual  inaccuracy 
or  unjustifiable  prejudice ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  eflfects  of 
early  impressions  made  by  faulty  education  are  not  often  en- 
tirely removable ;  and  notions  that  apparently  can  never  be 
supported  by  fiicts  are  apt  to  take  the  place  of  sound  philo- 
sophic reasoning.  Ideas  of  this  kind  might,  perhaps,  be  ra- 
tionally entertained  and  discussed  at  a  period  when  our  posi- 
tive physiological  knowledge  amounted  to  almost  nothing, 
as  before  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  when  our  literature 
was  filled  with  disquisitions  upon  the  generation  of  the  "«pi- 
ritus^^^  the  location  of  the  passions,  etc. ;  but  as  knowledge 
has  advanced  and  as  established  facts  are  more  and  more  nu- 
merous and  available  in  the  study  of  mental  phenomena,  the 
range  of  pure  speculation  should  become  more  and  more  re- 
stricted.* 

At  the  present  day,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  positive  facts  to  render  it  certain  that  there  is  and  can 

'  A*  striking  example  of  rapid  advance  from  the  most  rague  and  absurd 
mysticism  toward  positive  physiological  knowledge  is  afforded  by  a  comparison 
of  the  ^^(Eeonomia  Regni  Animalis"  written  by  Swedenborg,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  great 
work  by  Hallcr  {EUmenta  Phy9iologia\  published  only  a  few  years  later. 
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be  no  intelligence  without  brain-substance ;  that  when  brain- 
substance  exists  in  a  normal  condition,  intellectual  phenom- 
ena are  manifested,  with  a  vigor  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  matter  existing ;  that  destruction  of  brain-substance  pro- 
duces loss  of  intellectual  power ;  and  finally,  that  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  involves  a  physiological  destruction 
of  nervous  substance,  necessitating  regeneration  by  nutrition, 
here,  as  in  other  tissues  in  the  living  organism.  The  brain 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  for  this  state- 
ment would  imply  that  the  mind  exists  as  a  force,  indepen- 
dently of  the  brain  ;  but  the  mind  is  produced  by  the  brain- 
substance  ;  and  intellectual  force,  if  we  may  term  the  intellect 
a  force,  can  be  produced  only  by  the  transmutation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  matter. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  have  long  been  more  or  less 
fully  recognized,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  accurately  defined 
in  words  until  within  a  few  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  locate  the  different  mental  attri- 
butes in  particular  poi-tions  of  the  brain.*  The  old  pseudo- 
science  of  phrenology  is  the  most  marked  example  of  such 
an  attempt ;  but  this  has  so  slight  a  basis  in  fixct,  that  it  does 
not,  at  the  present  day,  merit  serious  scientific  discussion. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  we  shall 
not  discuss  psychology,  except  in  so  far  as  physiologists  have 
been  able  to  connect  the  mind,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  a  dis- 
tinct division  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  we  will  draw 
upon  experiments  on  living  animals,  facts  in  comparative 

'  Gall,  whose  labors  have  hardly  received  proper  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  many  physiological  writers,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  untenable  system  of  phrenology,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  im 
mensely  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain ;  but  unfortunately, 
his  visionary  and  unsupported  theories  overshadowed  his  merits  as  an  exact 
anatomical  investigator.  As  we  do  not  enter  into  the  early  history  of  anatom- 
ical researches,  we  have  not  referred  before  to  his  great  work  in  six  volumes, 
which  contains  a  large  number  of  important  facts,  novel  and  interesting  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  (Gall,  Sur  les  fonctions  du  eerveau  d  »ur  celles  de  eha^ 
eune  de  teapaHiet,  Paris,  1822-'26.) 
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physiology,  in  pathology,  and,  to  a  ceii;ain  extent,  the  rela- 
tions clearly  shown  to  exist  between  the  development  of  in- 
telligence and  certain  of  the  nerve-centres,  in  different  races 
of  men  and  different  individuals.  With  regard  to  the  location 
of  particular  functions  in  distinct  portions  of  the  cerebrum, 
we  have  but  little  definite  knowledge,  beyond  the  experi- 
ments already  cited  in  treating  of  the  irritability  of  the  cere- 
bral substance,  and  the  probable  location  of  the  fiiculty  of 
speech.  The  latter  point  will  be  fully  discussed  in  its  appro- 
priate place. 

Edirpation  of  the  Cerebrwm  in  Animals. — ^It  is,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  evident,  from  anthropological  and  pathological 
observations,  as  well  as  the  study  of  comparative  physiology, 
that  the  intellectual  faculties  reside  in  the  encephalon ;  but 
these  methods  of  investigation  do  not  clearly  indicate  the 
special  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  cranial  contents. 
We  have  seen,  in  our  general  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  simple  organ,  and  that  cer- 
tain parts,  though  they  are  bound  together  by  commissural 
fibres,  have  sufficient  anatomical  distinctness  to  lead  the 
physiologist  to  suppose  that  they  have  separate  and  peculiar 
properties  and  fimctions.  One  of  the  most  valuable  methods 
of  investigation  of  the  functions  of  these  separate  ganglia  is 
that  of  extirpation  of  one  or  more,  leaving  the  others,  as  fer 
as  possible,  intact.  This  method  was  first  employed  with 
marked  success  by  Flourens,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by 
numerous  experimenters.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  tliere  is  no  subject  of  physiological  inquiry  in  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  apply  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals  to 
the  human  subject,  and  none  in  which  the  results  of  experi- 
ments should  be  received  with  greater  caution.  The  reason 
for  this  is  apparent  enough.  The  brain  and  the  intellectual 
power  of  man  are  so  far  superior  to  the  development  of  this 
organ  and  its  properties  in  the  lower  animals,  that  some 
philosophers  have  regarded  the  human  intelligence  as  distinct 
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in  nature  as  well  as  in  amount.  Although  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  accept  this  proposition,  regarding,  as  we 
must,  the  intelligence  of  man  as  simply  superior  in  develop- 
ment to  that  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  evident  that  this 
difference  in  the  degree  of  development  is  so  enormous  as  to 
render  the  human  mind  hardly  comparable  with  the  intellect- 
ual attributes  of  animals  low  in  the  scale.  But  when  the 
human  brain  is  slightly  developed,  as  in  idiots,  or  when 
the  intellectual  feculties  are  simply  diminished  in  activity, 
as  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  the  being  is  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion very  like  that  of  some  of  the  lower  animals. 

Experiments  upon  different  classes  of  animals  show  clear- 
ly that  the  brain  is  less  important,  as  regards  the  ordinary 
manifestations  of  animal  life,  in  proportion  as  its  relative  de- 
velopment is  smaller.  For  example :  if  we  remove  the  cere- 
'  bral  hemispheres  in  fishes  or  reptiles,  the  movements  which 
we  call  voluntary  may  be  but  little  affected ;  while,  if  the 
same  mutilation  be  performed  in  birds  or  some  of  the  mam- 
malia, the  diminished  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  much 
more  marked.  It  would  be  plainly  unphilosophic  to  assume, 
because  a  fish  or  a  frog  will  swim  in  water  and  execute 
movements  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres,  very  like 
those  of  the  uninjured  animal,  that  the  feeble  intelligence 
possessed  by  these  animals  is  not  destroyed  by  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  in  the  very 
lowest  of  the  vertebrates,  the  functions  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres are  not  the  same  as  in  higher  animals.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  fish  (the  lancet-fish,  Amjphioxus  lanceolatus\  that 
has  no  brain,  all  of  the  ftmctions  of  animal  life  being  regu- 
lated by  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.*  It  is  essen- 
tial, in  endeavoring  to  apply  the  results  of  experiments  upon 
the  brain  in  the  lower  animals  to  human  physiology,  to  iso- 
late, as  far  as  possible,  the  distinct  manifestations  of  intelli- 

>  Metnert,  in  Strigker,  Handbuch  der  Lehi^e  von  den  Gewebm,  Leipzig,  1868, 
8.  695 ;  and,  Tan  dsb  Hoktsn,  Handbook  of  Zodogyy  Cambridge,  1858,  vol  ii., 
p.  66. 
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gence,  from  automatic  movements.  Bearing  in  mind,  then, 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  and  the  caution  with  which 
all  observations  upon  the  great  nerve-centres  of  the  lower 
animals  must  be  received  in  their  applications  to  pure  human 
physiology,  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  phenomena  follow- 
ing removal  or  injury  of  the  cerebrum  in  direct  experiments. 
In  1S22  and  1823,  Flourens  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  his  remarkable  observations  upon  the 
diflFerent  parts  composing  the  encephalon.  His  experiments 
are  so  ^miliar  to  physiologists,  that  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  give  liis  general  conclusions.  As  regards  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  he  found  that  the  complete  removal  of  these 
parts  in  living  animals,  frogs,  pigeons,  fowls,  mice,  moles, 
cats,  and  dogs,  was  invariably  followed  by  stupor,  apparent 
loss  of  intelligence,  and  absence  even  of  the  ordinary  instinc- 
tive acts.  Animals  thus  mutilated  retained  general  sensibil- 
ity and  the  power  of  voluntary  movements,  but  were  thought 
to  be  deprived  of  the  special  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
and  taste.  As  regards  general  sensibility  and  voluntary 
movements,  Flourens  was  of  the  opinion  that  animals  de- 
prived of  their  cerebral  lobes  possessed  sensation,  but  had 
lost  the  power  of  perception,  and  that  they  could  execute 
voluntary  movements  when  an  irritation  was  applied  to  any 
part,  but  had  lost  the  power  of  making  such  movements  in 
obedience  to  a  spontaneous  effort  of  the  will.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  observed  was  entire  loss  of 
memory  and  the  power  of  connecting  ideas.  The  voluntary 
muscular  system  was  enfeebled,  but  not  paralyzed.  Eemoval 
of  one  hemisphere  produced,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animak 
experimented  upon,  enfeeblement  of  the  i^iuscles  upon  the 
opposite  side,  but  the  intellectual  faculties  were  in  part  or 
entirely  retained.  Removal  of  even  a  considerable  portion 
of  both  hemispheres  was  followed  by  no  very  marked  eflFect 
as  regards  the  intelligence.* 

*  Flourens,  RecJiercJus  experimeniales  8ur  Ie$  propriktet  d  let  foncHoru  dm 
ii/Btcrne  nerveuz,  Paris,  1842,  pp.  18,  81,  98,  etc. 
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The  observations  of  Floiirens  have  been  repeated  by  nu- 
merous experimentalists,  and  were,  in  the  main,  confirmed, 
except  as  regards  the  special  senses.  Bouillaud,  in  1826, 
made  a  large  number  of  observations  on  pigeons,  fowls,  rab- 
bits, etc.,  in  which,  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres,  he 
noted  the  persistence  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.' 
Longet  finally  demonstrated  the  fact  that  both  sight  and 
hearing  are  retained  after  extirpation  of  the  hemispheres, 
even  more  clearly  than  Bouillaud,  by  the  following  experi- 
ments: He  removed  the  hemispheres  from  a  pigeon,  the 
animal  surviving  the  operation  eighteen  days.  When  this 
animal  was  placed  in  a  dark  room  and  a  light  was  suddenly 
brought  near  the  eyes,  the  iris  contracted  and  the  animal 
winked ;  "  but  it  was  remarkable,  that  when  a  lighted  candle 
was  moved  in  a  circle,  and  at  a  suificient  distance,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  sensation  of  heat,  the  pigeon  executed  an 
analogous  movement  with  the  head."  An  examination  after 
death  showed  that  the  removal  of  the  cerebrum  had  been 
complete.  An  animal  deprived  of  the  hemispheres  also 
opened  the  eyes  at  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  gave  other 
evidence  that  the  sense  of  hearing  was  retained.' 

With  regard  to  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  determine  their  presence  than  to  ascertain  that 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  retained.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  not  abolished,  if  the  hemi- 
spheres be  carefully  removed,  leaving  the  olfactory  ganglia 
intact;  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  extii-pation  of 
the  cerebrum  affects  the  sense  of  taste ;  indeed,  in  young 
cats  and  dogs,  Longet  has  noted  evidences  of  a  disagreeable 
impression  following  the  introduction  of  a  concentrated  solu- 

^tion  of  colocynth  into  the  mouth,  as  distinctly  as  in  the  same 

^Hnimals  in  a  normal  condition.' 

I 


Bouillaud,  Recherches  exphimenlales  aur  les  fonetions  ducerveau. — Journal 

lynoiogie,  Paris,  1880,  tome  z.,  p.  86,  et  acq. 
•  Longet,  TraiU  de physiohgie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iil,  pp.  328,  329. 
»  Op.  eit,  p.  480. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  describe,  as  aecnrateiy  as  possi- 
ble, the  condition  of  an  animal  after  complete  extirpation  of 
the  cerebrum,  as  observed  in  numerous  experiments  that  we 
have  ourselves  made  on  this  subject,  premising  the  statement 
that  these  are  merely  repetitions  of  observations  made  by 
other  physiologists. 

A  pigeon,  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  is  deprive 
of  the  hemispheres/ by  removing  the  calvarium  and  carefully 
scooping  out  the  parts  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel.  This 
operation  is  usually  not  difficult,  and  the  hsemorrhage  is  soon 
arrested  spontaneously.  The  slit  in  the  scalp  is  closed  wifli 
sutures,  and  the  animal  is  set  at  liberty. 

The  appearance  of  the  animal  after  this  mutilation  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  There  immediately  supervenes 
a  condition  of  stupor.  There  is  usually  no  attempt  at  move- 
ment, and,  though  the  pigeon  stands  upon  its  feet,  the  head 
is  almost  buried  in  the  feathers  of  the  neck,  the  eyes  are 
closed,  and'  the  attitude  is  one  of  absolute  indifference  to 
surrounding  conditions.  The  muscles  seem  to  act  with  just 
sufficient  vigor  to  maintain  the  standing  position.  If  we 
pinch  one  of  the  toes,  or  grasp  the  beak,  there  is  evident 
sensation,  and  a  persistent  and  more  or  less  vigorous  eflFbrt 
is  made  to  release  the  part.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  from 
these  and  other  tests,  that  sensation  and  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion  are  retained ;  but  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  left 
quiet,  it  relapses  into  its  stupid  condition,  makes  no  effort 
to  escape,  and  apparently  loses  immediately  all  recollection 
of  having  been  disturbed.  The  irritation  has  evidently  pro- 
duced a  sensation  of  discomfort,  and  has  given  rise  to  a 
voluntary  muscular  effort ;  but  there  has  been  no  idea  of 
danger,  nor  an  intelligent  effort  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
'  disagreeable  or  painful  impression. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  by  experiments  such  as  we 
have  just  alluded  to,  that  the  animal  sees  and  hears,  and 
retains  the  sense  of  taste ;  but  it  connects  no  idea  with  any 
thing  seen,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol,  which,  under  natural 
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conditions,  would  excdte  terror  and  an  idea  of  danger,  simply 
causes  the  pigeon  to  give  evidence  that  the  sound  has  been 
heard.  As  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  probable  that  the 
animal  has  the  sense  of  smell,  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  establish  this  point  experimentally.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
animal  may  feel  the  want  of  water  and  food,  but  it  has  no 
idea  of  relieving  these  sensations  by  drinking  and  eating, 
and,  if  left  to  itself,  will  die  of  inanition. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  experi- 
mentalists with  regard  to  spontaneous  voluntary  movements 
in  animals  deprived  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  ex- 
perimental conditions  necessary  for  determining  this  point 
are  the  following :  The  observer  must  be  certain  that  the 
removal  of  the  hemispheres  has  been  complete ;  for  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  even  when  a  small  amount  of  cere- 
bral substance  has  escaped,  the  functions  of  these  lobes  are 
not  entirely  abolished.  Again,  we  must  be  equally  certain 
that  movements  which  seem  to  be  due  to  a  spontaneous  act 
of  volition  take  place  when  the  animal  has  not  been  aroused 
from  the  condition  of  stupor  which  results  from  the  opera- 
tion. Generally,  when  the  animal  is  left  to  itself,  the  con- 
dition of  stupor  persists ;  but  when  aroused  by  artificial 
means,  it  will  walk  a  few  steps,  plume  the  feathers,  shake 
its  head,  and  make  various  voluntary  movements  without 
further  irritation,  soon  relapsing,  however,  into  sonmolency. 
One  of  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  of  the  recent  observ- 
ers of  these  phenomena,  Yulpian,  asserts  without  reserve, 
that  an  animal,  deprived  completely  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, is  incapable  of  a  spontaneous  voluntary  effort ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  an  unqualified  adoption  of  this  opinion. 
"With  regard  to  a  rabbit,  from  which  Vulpian  had  removed 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  corpora  striata,  he  makes 
the  following  statement :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
rabbit  is  completely  deprived  of  spontaneous  volition.  All 
its  movements,  which  are,  indeed,  much  less  varied  than 
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those  of  a  bird  operated  on  iu  the  same  manner,  are  ex- 
clusively and  directly  due  to  a  stimulation  produced  by 
exterior  excitations,  or  by  interior  inclinations,  such  as  fa- 
tigue, etc."  * 

In  view  of  the  very  great  variety  of  movements  that 
occur  in  animals  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  quite 
diflBcult  to  define  precisely  what  movements  are  due  to  vol- 
untary action  depending  upon  some  external  or  interior  im- 
pression, which  are  really  reflex  voluntary  movements,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  arise  from  a  spontaneous 
and,  perhaps,  an  intelligent  effort  of  the  wilL  These  points 
have  been  so  admirably  described  in  a  recent  article,  by 
Onimus,  that  we  quote  his  concluding  summary : 

^^  As  a  summary,  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  in  the  supe- 
rior animals,  the  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  does 
not  cause  to  disappear  any  of  the  movements  that  previous- 
ly existed.  Only,  these  movements  assume  certain  peculiar 
characters.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  regular,  they 
have  the  true  normal  type,  for  no  psychical  influence  inter- 
venes to  modify  them ;  the  locomotor  apparatus  is  brought 
into  action  without  interferences,  and  one  could  almost  say 
that  the  ensemlle  of  movements  is  then  more  normal  than 
in  the  normal  condition. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  movements  executed  take 
place  inevitably  after  certain  excitations.  It  is  a  necesdty 
that  the  frog  placed  in  water  should  swim,  and  that  the 
pigeon  thrown  into  the.  air  should  fly.  The  physiologist 
can  then,  at  will,  in  an  animal  without  the  brain,  determine 
such  and  such  an  act,  limit  it,  arrest  it ;  he  can  anticipate 
the  movements  and  aflSrm  in  advance  that  they  will  take 
place  under  certain  conditions,  absolutely  as  the  chemist 
knows  in  advance  the  reactions  that  he  will  obtain  in  mix- 
ing certain  bodies. 

"  Another  peculiarity  in  the  movements  that  take  place, 
when  the  cerebral  lobes  are  removed,  is  their  continuation 

'  VuLPiAN,  Systhne  nerveux^  Paris,  1866,  p.  680. 
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after  a  firet  impression.  On  the  ground,  a  frog  without  the 
brain  when  irritated  makes,  in  general,  two  or  three  jumps 
at  the  most ;  it  is  rare  that  it  makes  but  one.  Placed  in 
water,  it  continues  the  movement  of  natation  until  it  meets 
with  an  obstacle  ;  it  is  the  same  in  the  carp,  eel,  etc.  The 
pigeon  continues  to  fly,  the  duck  and  goose  continue  to 
swim,  etc.  We  should  say  that  there  is  a  spring  which 
needs  for  its  action  a  first  impulsion,  and  which  is  stopped 
by  the  slightest  resistance.  But,  what  is  striking,  is  pre- 
cisely that  continuation  of  the  condition  once  determined, 
and  we  cannot  refrain  from  connecting  the  facts  observed  in 
an  animal  deprived  of  the  cerebral  lobes  with  those  which 
constitute  the  characteristic  properties  of  inorganic  matter. 
Brought  into  movement,  the  animal  without  a  brain  retains 
the  movement  until  there  is  exhaustion  of  the  conditions  of 
movement,  or  until  it  meets  with  resistance ;  taken  in  re- 
pose, it  remains  in  the  state  of  inertia  until  an  exterior 
cause  intervenes  to  bring  it  out  of  this  condition.  It  is 
living^  inert  matter. ^^  * 

There  is  now  no  room  for  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
persistence  of  general  sensibility  after  removal  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. The  experiment  upon  a  pigeon  leaves  no  doubt 
upon  this  point ;  but  the  susceptibility  to  pain  has  been 
much  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  other  animals.  Vulpian, 
in  describing  the  condition  of  animals  operated  upon  in  this 
way,  illustrates  the  persistence  of  sensibility  in  rats  and  rab- 
bits, by  the  violent  cries  which  follow  painful  impressions.* 

In  concluding  our  consideration  of  the  observations  upon 
inferior  animals,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  discuss  briefly  cer- 
tain late  experiments,  which  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  from  the  flict  that  they  seem  to  show  that  sponta- 
neous volition  exists  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  cere- 
brum.    These  experiments  have  been  most  ably  and  satis- 

*  Onimus,  Becherches  expirvnentales  sur  lea  plihtomhics  consecuti/a  d  VaUation 
du  cerveau. — Journal  de  V anatomic^  Paris,  1870-'71,  tome  vii.,  p.  644. 

•  Vulpian,  Stfsthne  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  667. 
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factorily  analyzed  by  Vulpian.*  Goltz  argues,  from  experi- 
ments on  frogs  and  the  movements  executed  after  extirpation 
of  tlie  brain,  that  these  animals  make  intelligent  muscular 
efforts  when  deprived  of  the  hemispheres ;  and  the  phenom- 
ena observed  after  this  mutilation  are  indeed  very  curious. 
As  was  shown  by  Vulpian,  in  his  own  experiments,  frogs  and 
fishes  thrown  into  water  will  swim  about  and  the  frogs  will 
even  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  water,  but  then  they  im- 
mediately relapse  into  a  torpid  condition.  We  do  not  con- 
ceive that  these  facts  are  in  opposition  to  the  statement  just 
made  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  spontaneous  volition  in 
birds  and  the  mammalia,  particularly  in  view  of  the  slight 
importance  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  as  compared  with 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  orders  of  vertebrate  animals. 
The  views  lately  advanced  by  Voit  are  based  upon  an  iso- 
lated experiment  upon  a  pigeon  that  was  kept  alive  for  five 
months  after  the  cerebral  lobes  had  been,  as  stated  by  Voit, 
completely  removed.  At  first  the  pigeon  presented  the  phe- 
nomena usually  observed  after  this  operation  ;  but  it  gradu- 
ally recovered,  until  finally  it  seemed  entirely  normal,  with 
the  single  exception  that  it  never  would  eat,  all  food  being 
introduced  forcibly.  Five  months  after  the  operation,  the 
pigeon  was  killed  and  the  encephalic  cavity  was  found  filled 
with  a  white  substance  containing  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres 
and  nerve-cells.  Voit  never  before  observed  any  thing  like 
regeneration  of  the  nervous  substance  or  so  complete  a  res- 
toration of  the  cerebral  functions ;  and  he  regarded  this  as 
an  instance  of  anatomical  and  physiological  regeneration  of 
the  hemispheres.  The  objections  to  accepting  this  observa- 
tion with  the  physiological  conclusions  presented  by  Voit 
are,  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  probable,  that  the  hemi- 
spheres were  not  entirely  removed,  and  that  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  encephalon  had  advanced  to  occupy  in  part 
the  space  originally  filled  by  the  extirpated  mass.'    "WTiilo 

*  Archives  tie  pkt/siofoffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  801. 

*  Goltz,  Coniributiota  d  Vetude  dea  fanctions  du  eerveau  de  la  grenouUU  ; 
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we  do  not  assume  that  anatomical  and  functional  regenera- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  in  a  pigeon  is  impossible,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  an  extraordinary  statement  as  that  made 
by  Voit  cannot  be  accepted  without  reserve,  upon  the  basis 
of  a  single  observation.* 

Pathologwal  Facta  hearing  ujpon  the  Functions  of  the 
Cerebrum. — A  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  which  attend 
certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  in  the  human 
subject,  such  as  laceration  or  pressure  from  effusion  of  blood, 
softening  of  the  nervous  substance,  etc.,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  functions  of  certain  distinct  por- 
tions of  the  encephalon.  Cerebral  haemorrhage  very  common- 
ly involves  the  corpus  striatum,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  then  we  have  paralysis  of  motion  limited  to  the  side  of 
the  body  opposite  to  the  lesion.  When  the  optic  thalamus  is 
affected,  there  is  impairment  of  sensibility  ilpon  the  opposite 
half  of  the  body.  These  facts  illustrate  the  course  of  the 
motor  and  sensory  conductors  from  and  to  the  cerebrum. 
It  is  not  very  common  to  observe  lesions  confined  to  the 
gray  or  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  but  when  this 
occurs,  and  when  there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  corpora 
striata  or  optic  thalami,  there  is  no  paralysis  of  motion  or 
sensation,  though  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles  upon  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to 
the  injury.    Experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals  have 

Rosenthal,  8ur  les  mouvemenis  qui  oni  lieu  apres  t ablation  des  hemi^pkhrea 
eerebrauz ;  Sur  un  pigeon  auqud  le  profesaeur  Voii  avait  etileve  les  hemisphert's 
eerthrauz  dariA  le  mcia  de  juillet  1861 ;  Voit,  Observations  svr  r ablation  des 
hemispheres  cerebraux  chcz  le  pigeon. — Archives  de  physiologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome 
ii.,  p.  801. 

*  Voit,  Phenomhtes  gtn  suiverd  VabUUion  des  hemisplih'fs  du  cerveau  chez  les 
pigeons. — Revue  descours  scieniiJlqueSy  Paris,  1868-1869,  tome  vi.,  p.  266. 

This  observation  has  already  been  detailed  in  full,  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  possible  regeneration  of  the  nerve-centres  after  extirpation 
(See  page  es.) 
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confirmed  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  pathologi- 
cal facts.  In  frogs,  fishes,  and  birds,  when  one  hemisphere 
has  been  removed,  the  evidences  of  feebleness  of  the  muscles 
of  the  opposite  side  are  not  very  marked ;  but  they  are  quite 
distinct  in  the  adult  mammalia.  Yulpian  noted,  in  experi- 
ments upon  dogs,  that  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  produced  feebleness,  but  a  very  incom- 
plete paralysis  of  motion  upon  the  opposite  side.* 

It  is  a  &ct  now  generally  admitted  in  pathology,  that  loss 
of  cerebral  substance  from  repeated  haemorrhage  is  sooner 
or  later  followed  by  impairment  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
This  point  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine  in  a  single 
instance,  but  an  analysis  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
shows  impaired  memory,  tardy,  inaccurate,  and  feeble  con- 
nection of  ideas,  abnormal  irritability  of  temper,  with  a  child- 
ish susceptibility  to  petty  or  imaginary  annoyances,  easily- 
excited  emotional  manifestations,  and  a  variety  of  phenom- 
ena denoting  abnormally  feeble  intellectual  power,  following 
any  considerable  loss  of  cerebral  substance.  In  short,  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  brain  all  go  to  show  that  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  reside  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

As  a  final  argument  drawn  from  pathology,  in  favor  of 
the  view  just  stated,  we  have  only  to  allude  to  the  size  of 
the  brain  in  certain  cases  of  idiocy.  Prof.  Hammond,  in  his  • 
admirable  work  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  has 
cited  several  examinations  of  the  brain  in  idiots,  in  which 
this  organ  has  been  found  to  be  less  than  one-half  of  the 
ordinary  weight ;  as  the  cases  reported  by  Tiedemann,  of 
19|,  25|,  and  22^  ounces,  in  three  idiots,  whose  ages  were, 
respectively,  sixteen,  forty,  and  fifty  years.'  A  case  was 
reported  by  Mr.  Gore,  of  an  idiotic  woman,  forty-two  years 
of  age,  whose  brain  weighed  ten  ounces  and  five  grains ; ' 

*  A^ULPiAN,  Si/8tenie  nwvetwf,  Paris,  1866,  p.  677. 
'  Hammond,  Diseases  of  (he  Kervous  S^tfstcm,  New  York,  1871,  p.  326. 
'  Gore,  Kolice  of  a  case  of  Mia^o-ccphdly, — Anthropological  Revievf^  London, 
1863,  No.  i.,  p.  170. 
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and  one  is  reported  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  an  idiotic  boy,  twelve 
years  old,  whose  brain  weighed  but  8^  ounces.*  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology^  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  thje  brain  of  an 
idiot,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  extremely  emaciated  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  when  he  weighed  but  sixty  pounds.  The 
encephalon,  including  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  pons, 
weighed  twenty-eight  ounces,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum  was  as  1  to  5-5.  In  the  healthy 
adult  male,  of  ordinary  weight,  the  encephalon  weighs  fifty 
ounces,  and  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum 
is  as  1  to  8jj-.  Mr.  Bradley  calls  attention  to  the  proportion 
of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum  in  this  case,  stating  that 
this  is  common  in  the  encephalon  of  idiots."  In  idiots,  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  generally  much  below  the  normal  stand- 
ard ;  and  in  the  case  reported  by  Bradley,  the  proportionate 
weight  of  the  encephalon  to  that  of  the  entire  body  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  healthy  adult.  If,  for  example,  we  double 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  brain,  we  would  have,  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  weight,  an  encephalon 
of  fifty-six  ounces.  This  point,  however,  cannot  be  admitted 
as  an  argument  against  the  fact  that  congenital  idiocy  is 
usually  attended  with  an  abnormally  small  development  of 
the  hemispheres.  Most  idiots  take  little  or  no  exercise ;  they 
are  under-sized,  and  have  but  little  muscular  vigor ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  general  development  of  the  body  is  more 
or  less  a  consequence  of  the  abnormal  cerebral  condition. 

*  Marshall,  Brain  and  Calvarium  of  a  Microcephah. — Anthropciogical  Re- 
tfieWy  London,  1863,  No.  iL,  Appendix,  containing  the  Transadions  of  t/ie  An- 
ikropoloffical  Society  of  London^  p.  iz. 

'  Bradley,  Deaciiplion  of  the  Brain  of  an  Idiol. ^-Journal  of  AnaUymy  and 
Fhynologyy  Cambridge  and  London,  ISYl,  vol  vi.,  p.  6Y. 

Gratiolet,  in  an  article  on  microcephaly,  states  that  the  development  of  the 
cerebellum,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cerebrum,  is  enormous,  and  that 
the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  encephalon  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  (Memoire  9ur  la  microceplialle. — Journal  de  la  phy»iologie^  Paris, 
1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  115.) 
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We  might  compare  the  weight  of  the  body  in  Mr.  Bradley's 
case  with  that  of  a  child  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age : 
and  at  this  period  of  life,  according  to  the  tables  compiled 
by  Quain,  the  average  weight  of  the  encephalon  is  45*96 
ounces,  for  the  male,  and  40*78  ounces,  for  the  female* 

The  statements  just  made  with  regard  to  the  brains  of 
idiots  refer  to  cases  characterized  by  complete  absence  of  in- 
telligence, and  furthermore,  probably,  by  very  small  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances 
of  idiocy,  the  body  being  of  ordinary  size,  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  encephalon  is  little  if  any  below  the  average.  L^liit 
reports  several  cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  of  these,  a  deaf- 
mute  idiot,  forty-three  years  of  age,  a  little  above  the  ordinary 
stature,  presenting  "  idiocy  of  the  lowest  degree ;  no  speech ; 
almost  no  sign  of  intelligence ;  no  care  for  cleanliness,"  the 
encephalon  weighed  48'32  oz.  Other  cases  of  idiots  of 
medium  stature  are  given,  in  which  the  brain  weighed  but 
little  less  than  the  normal  average. "  These  facts  illustrate 
the  diflSculty  of  subordinating  individual  observations  to  any 
general  rule,  and  this  is  particularly  marked  with  regard  to 
the  brain,  the  structure  of  which  is  so  complex  and  diflScult 
of  investigation. 

Comparative  Development  of  ihe  Cerebrum  in  the  Lower 
Animals. — ^It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cerebrum  in  the  lower  animals  as  compared 
with  the  human  subject,  to  show  the  connection  of  the  hemi- 
spheres with  intelligence.  In  man,  the  cerebrum  presents  an 
immense  preponderance  in  weight  over  other  portions  of  the 
encephalon  ;  and  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  cerebrum 
is  even  less  in  weight  than  the  cerebellum.  In  man,  also,  not 
only  the  relative  but  the  absolute  weight  of  the  brain  is  greater 
than  in  lower  animals,  with  but  two  exceptions.     Todd  cites 

*  Quain,  MemerUt  of  A^iatomyy  London,  1867,  vol,  ii.,  p.  569. 
'  Lklut,  Du  poids  du  cerveau  consider^  daru  86%  rapports  avec  h  developpemetU 
de  r intelligence. — Phymohgie  de  lapensee^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  308. 
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A  number  of  observations  made  upon  the  brains  of  elephants, 
in  which  the  weights  ranged  from  nine  to  ten  pounds.* 
Eudolphi  gives  the  weight  of  the  encephalon  of  a  whale, 
seventy-five  feet  long,  as  considerably  over  five  pounds." 
"With  the  exception  of  these  animals,  man  possesses  the 
largest  brain  in  the  zoological  scale. 

Another  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  the  de- 
velopment of  cerebral  convolutions  in  certain  animals,  by 
which  the  relative  amount  of  gray  matter  is  increased.  In 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is 
smooth ;  but  in  many  mammalia,  especially  in  those  remark- 
able for  intelligence,  the  cerebrum  presents  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  convolutions,  as  it  does  in  the  human  subject.' 

Comparing  the  relative  size  of  the  brain,  its  complexity 
of  organization,  and  the  increase  of  its  gray  substance  by 
convolutions,  with  the  development  of  intelligence  in  the 
animal  scale,  it  is  so  evident  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  that  this  point  in  our  argument 
seems  to  need  no  farther  discussion. 

Development  of  the  Cerebrum  in  Different  Races  of'  Men 
and  in  Different  Individiuds, — It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  in  the  different  races  of  men,  the  cerebrum 
is  developed  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  power ;  and 
in  different  individuals  of  the  same  race,  the  same  general 
rule  obtains.  Still,  this  law  presents  marked  exceptions. 
Certain  brains  in  an  inferior  race  may  be  larger  than  the 
average  in  the  superior  race  ;  and  it  is  frequently  observed 
that  unusual  intellectual  vigor  is  coexistent  with  a  small 
brain,  and  the  reverse.  These  exceptions,  however,  do  not 
take  away  from  the  force  of  the  original  proposition.     As 

*  Todd,  Cydopasdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  London,  1889-'47,  vol.  iii., 
p.  664,  Article,  Nervous  Centres. 

*  RuDOLPHi,  Grundiss  der  Fhynoloffie^  Berlin,  1823,  Bd.  il,  Erste  Abthei- 
lung,  S.  12. 

*  Van  der  Hoxyen,  Handbook  of  Zoology^  Cambridge,  1838,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  42, 
227,  358,  596. 
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regards  races,  the  rule  is  found  invariable,  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  observations  are  analyzed,  and  the  same  holds 
true  in  comparing  a  large  number  of  individuals  of  the  same 
race.  Average  men  have  an  advantage  over  average  women 
of  about  six  ounces  of  cerebral  substance ;  and,  while  many 
women  are  far  sup^erior  in  intellect  to  many  men,  such  m 
stances  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  invalidate  the  general 
law,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  capacity  and 
mental  vigor  goes  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  cerebral  sub- 
stance. If  we  accept  the  view,  which  is  in  every  way  rea- 
sonable, that  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
is  the  generator  of  the  mind,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  com- 
paring different  individuals  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
definite  relation  between  brain-substance  and  intelligence, 
to  estimate  the* amount  of  gray  matter;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  this  can  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  proper  training  and  exercise 
develop  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  intellectual  faculties ; 
and  that  thereby  the  brain  is  increased  in  power,  as  are  the 
muscles,  under  analogous  conditions.  This  will  perhaps  ex- 
plain some  of  the  exceptions  above  indicated  ;  but  an  addi- 
tional explanation  may  be  found  in  differences  in  the  quality 
of  brain-substance  in  different  individuals,  independently  of 
the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  One  evidence  that 
these  differences  in  the  quality  of  intellectual  working  matter 
exist  is,  that  some  small  brains  actually  accomplish  more 
and  better  work  than  some  large  brains.  This  fact  may  be 
due  to  diflerences  in  training,  to  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment in  some  individuals  of  certain  qualities,  to  intensity 
and  pertinacity  of  purpose,  capacity  for  persistent  labor  in 
certain  directions,  a  fortunate  direction  of  the  mental  cfibrts, 
opportunity  and  circumstances,  etc.  But,  aside  from  these 
considerations,  there  are  analogies  in  the  muscular  system, 
which  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  there  are  impor- 
tant individual  differences  in  the  quality  of  generating  ner- 
vous matter. 
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We  have  in  our  mind  at  this  moment  two  persons,  in  a 
condition  of  perfect  health  and  muscular  development,  who 
have  devoted  about  fifteen  years  to  the  same  kind  of  athletic 
exercise,  but  who  present  the  most  marked  differences  in 
muscular  power.  One  of  these  has  an  enormously-developed 
muscular  system,  the  muscles  being  large  and  as  hard  as  is 
ever  seen.  In  this  individual,  the  arm  over  the  biceps  meas- 
ures seventeen  inches  in  circumference.  He  can  raise  from 
the  shoulder  with  the  right  hand  and  stand  erect  with  the 
arm  straight  under  a  weight  of  a  little  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  other  individual  has  muscles  of  about  the  same 
hardness,  but  very  much  smaller.  Ilis  arm  measures  over 
the  biceps  a  little  more  than  fourteen  inches ;  but  he  can 
raise  from  the  shoulder  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pounds.  A  third  individual*  can  "  put  up  "  from  the 
shoulder,  a  dumb-bell  of  the  enormous  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  pounds.  This  feat  we  have  seen  executed, 
and  have  accurately  verified  the  weight.  The  gentleman 
referred  to,  Mr.  Eichard  A.  Pennell,  of  New  York,  is  not  a 
professional  gymnast,  but  is  one  of  the  strongest  men,  in  this 
particular  exercise,  on  record,  certainly  in  tliis  country.  His 
height  is  five  feet  ten  inches ;  weight,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds,  without  clothing;  his  muscles  are  large, 
but  rather  soft.  As  this  exhibition  of  muscular  power  is, 
we  believe,  almost  unparalleled,  we  may  state  that  the  weight 
is  pushed  slowly  and  gradually  from  the  shoulder,  the  arm  is 
straightened,  and  the  body  is  brought  to  an  erect  position 
under  the  weight,  wliich  is  held  perfectly  balanced  in  the 
right  hand  for  several  seconds.  Less  striking  examples  of 
such  differences  in  muscular  quality  are  innumerable,  and 
must  have  been  observed  by  those  interested  in  athletic  exer- 
cise ;  and  in  view  of  this,  it  seems  not  only  possible  but  prob- 
able, that  the  generating  portion  of  the  nervous  system  pos- 
sesses analogous  differences  in  quality  in  different  persons. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  our  argument,  we  present 
It  table  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  observations 
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of  the  comparative  weights  of  the  enccphalon  in  the  Cauca- 
sian, tne  negro,  and  the  intermediate  grades  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  two  races.  The  observations  in  this  table  are 
hardly  suflGieient  in  number  to  establish  the  exact  relations 
between  the  brains  in  the  different  grades  of  color,  but  they 
illustrate  points  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  country,  where 
the  blacks  are  so  numerous,  n^  :1  where  the  union  of  the  two 
races,  white  and  black,  is  so  common.  As  far  as  the  re- 
sults go,  they  are  in  decided  opposition  to  tliose  given  by 
Tiedemann,  in  his  remarkable  memoir  on  the  brain  of  the 
negro.' 

We  also  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  well-authenticated 
weights  of  the  encephalon  in  men  whose  intellectual  faculties 
had  been  observed  during  life.'  This  Litter  list  we  have  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  have  introduced  some  observa- 
tions not  found  in  the  works  on  physiology.  In  estimating 
the  intellectual  power  of  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  exact  conclusions,  except  with  regard  to  men  of  acknowl- 
edged eminence.  Still,  the  statements  are  as  accurate  as 
possible,  and  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Sev- 
eral of  the  examples  given  in  this  list  are  marked  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  that  the  mental  vigor  is  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  brain-substance.* 

*  TiEDEHASNf  Dm  Him  da  NegevBy  Heidelberg,  1837. 

'  We  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  facial  angle  to  intelligence,  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  difTerent 
races  of  men.  It  was  proposed  by  Camper  to  take  the  angle  made  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  moat  projecting  part  of  the  forehead  to 
the  alveolae  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  another  passing  horizontally  back- 
ward from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  first  line,  as  the  facial  angle.  This  angle 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  measure  of  the  projection  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.  Numerous  observations  upon  the  facial  angle  in  different  races  ircre 
made  by  Camper  and  other  physiologists  and  ethnologists.  They  show,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  the  angle  is  larger  in  man  than  in  any  of  the  inferior  animals,  and 
is  largest  in  those  races  that  possess  the  greatest  deyelopment  of  intellectual 
power.  (Camper,  Di^s^ertaticn  physique  9ur  les  diff^encea  rieilea  que  prisndaU 
lea  traitH  du  visage^  etc.,  Autrecht,  1791.  Broca,  8ur  V angle  facial  ct  le  triangiU 
facial. — Memoires  drarUhropclogie^  Paris,  1871,  tome  i.,  p.  110.) 
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Ethnological  Table^  derived  from  405  Autopsies  of  White  and  Negro 
Brains,  Made  under  the  direction  of  Surgeon  Ira  Russell^  llth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,^ 
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Table  of  Weights  of  the  Encephalon^  in  ounces^  ac,  in  Individuals^  in 
some  of  whom  the  Degree  of  Intelligence  is  more  or  less  accurately 
known, 

1.  Cromwell,^  aged  69  (not  accepted  by  physiologists)      .        .        .  82*29  oz. 

2.  Byron,*  aged  36  (not  accepted  by  physiologists)  .        .        .  79*00  " 

8.  Cuvier,  aged  63 64-83  " 

4.  Abercrombie,  aged  63 63-00  " 


>  Sanford  B.  Hunt,  The  Negro  as  a  Soldier. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Psycho- 
loffical  Medicine,  New  York,  1867,  vol.  i.,  p.  182. 

•  Weight  taken  from  Wagner,  Fonctions  da  eerveau. — Journal  de  la  phy* 
Biologie,  Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  556.  Soenmierring  {De  Corporis  Humani 
Fahricay  Trajecti  ad  Moenum,  1798,  tomus  iv.,  p.  "88)  states  that  he  examined 
the  skull  of  Cromwell,  and  thinks,  from  the  size  of  the  cranial  cavity,  that  the 
weight  of  the  brain  ordinarily  given  must  be  inaccurate. 

•  Dissection  of  Lord  Myron. — Medico- Chirurgiccd  Review^  London,  1823,  voL 
J.  (American  Reprint),  p.  164.  The  statement  is  quoted  from  the  Gazette  de 
%aniey  25  August,  1824,  that  "^0  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  weighed  six  medi- 
cinal pounds.^'*  This  equals  79  oz.  av.,  less  25  grains.  This  statement  is  made 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bruno,  and  is  certainly  inaccurate,  especially  as  many 
biographers  of  Byron  state  that  his  head  was  unusually  sni^^lL 
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ft.  BtJotr  a?«rd  ."^^ :  a>><re  meliim  suture :  executed  for  murder,  io 
IbTl ;  well  rer?^  in  kn^nu^es,  ima^inm^  that  be  had  dU- 
corered  new  and  important  principles  in  philologr  .        .        .  59-00  oi 

«.  James  Pwk,*  Jr^*  aged  37 ;  killed  in  Xew  York,  in  1»72 ;  lEit^ate, 
bat  said  to  possess  great  executiTe  abilitj ;  notorious  for  co- 
k>«gal  and  ani!<rnipoloas  financial  speculations  .        .        .  5S'\>0  " 

7.  Sr»urzheim 55i)6  ** 

8.  Adult  man;*  an  idiot  since  two  years  of  age        ....  54*95  ^ 

9.  Laborer,*  aged  22;  died  of  fracture  of  the  pekis  .         .        .  53  79  '^ 

10.  Daniel  Webster,  aged  70 hZ-^'}  " 

11.  CV-lebrated  mathematician,*  aged  54 ;  above  the  ordinarr  statnre    53-41  •* 

12.  Executed  criminal,*  aged  45 ;  medium  stature;  of  less  than  ordi- 

nary intelligence,  and  uncultirated  53*12  '^ 

13.  Celebrated  clinical  professor,*  aged  52  ;  medium  statnre       .         .  52'^S  ** 

14.  Mathematician  of  the  first  rank,*  aged  78;  medium  stature  .  5262  ^ 

15.  Executed  criminal,*  aged  34  ;  rather  large  in  stature ;  ordinary  in- 

telligence, but  singular,  and  somewhat  cultirated     .        .        .  60*09  ** 

1«.  Dupuytren,  aged  58     .         . 49*68  *• 

17.  Day-laborer,*  aged  49 48-86  ** 

18.  Executed  criminal,'  aged  29;  medium  stature;  of  scarcely  ordi- 

nary intelligence,  and  uncultirated 48*81  ^ 

19.  Executed  criminal,^  aged  42;  a  little  above  medium  stature;  in- 

telligence fine,  developed,  and  slightly  cultivated      .        .        .  48*81  " 

20.  Idiot,  of  a  very  low  degree  of  mtelligence ;  *  aged  37  ;  a  little  above 

medium  stature ;  movements  very  active  ....  48*67  " 

21.  Deaf-mute,^  aged  43  ;   a  little  above  medium  stature ;  an  idiot,  of    • 

the  lowest  degree  of  intelligence 48*32  " 

22.  Executed  criminal,^  aged  46;  medium  stature;  of  ordinary  intelli- 

gence, uncultivated,  but  proud  and  vivacious  .        .        .  48*14  " 

23.  Man,  slightly  imbecile,*  aged  67 ;  medium  stature  .         .        .  48*14  " 

24.  Man  about  60  years  of  age  * 48*14  " 

25.  Celebrateil  philologist,*  aged  54  ;  5  feet  7^  inches  tall  .         .  47-90  " 

26.  Executed  criminal,*  aged  34  ;  small  statnre ;  intelligence  developed 

and  cultivated 47*79  •* 

27.  Man,  about  24  years  of  age ;  *  died  of  aortic  insufficiency     .        .  47*69  " 

28.  Day-laborer,*  aged  51 47*44  «' 

29.  Man  34  years  of  age;*  died  of  pneumonia 47*26  ** 


'  This  is  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  autopsy  of  James  Rsk,  Jr.,  by 
Dr.  E.  T.  T.  Marsh,  deputy  coroner,  on*  file  in  the  office  of  the  district  attorney, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  cerebrum  weighed  51  ounces;  the  cerebellmn, 
6  oz.,  and  the  pons,  1  oz. 

*  Wagner,  Journal  de  la  phyBwlogie,  Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  658. 

*  L^LUT,  Phyaiologie  de  la  pe/uee,  Paris,  1862,  tome  iL,  pp.  804-310. 

*  LiuTT,  loc.  ciL  •  Wagner,  loe,  ciL 
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SO.  Brigand  and  assassin,^  aged  82  ;  beheaded 46*91  oz. 

8 1 .  Idiot  of  the  lowest  degree  of  intelligpnoe,'  aged  24 ;  medium  stature  46*56  *' 

82.  Executed  criminal,*  aged  21 ;  medium  stature ;  of  ordinary  and 

uncultivated  intelligence 46*21  ** 

38.  Executed  criminal,'  aged  40 :  at  least  of  medium  stature ;  intelli- 
gence developed  and  cultivated 46*21  *' 

34.  Railroad  laborer,*  aged  23 46-21  '' 

85.  Executed  criminal,*  aged  29;  intelligence  hardly  ordinary,  and 

uncultivated 46-50  " 

86.  Wood-cutter,'  aged  67 ;  died  of  vertebral  caries  .  •  •  44*90  " 
3Y.  Idiot,  below  the  condition  of  a  brute ;  >  aged  39  ...  4430  '^ 
38.  Imbecile,  with  difficulty  in  movements ;  *  aged  57 ;   intelligence 

correct,  notwithstanding  its  slight  development       .        .    ~    .  43*56  ** 
89.  Man,  34  years  of  age;*  died  of  phthisis 43*38** 

40.  Celebrated  mineralogist,*  aged  77  ;  above  medium  stature    .        .  43*24  *' 

41.  Executed  criminal,'  aged  81 ;  small  stature ;  intelligence  mobile 

and  exaggerated 42*04  '* 

4*2.  Upholsterer,*  aged  60 ;  died  of  phthisis       .         .  .        .40*91" 

43.  Imbecile,'  aged  23 ;  large  stature 38*97  " 

44.  Idiot,  of  the  lowest  degree  of  intelligence ; '    aged  46 ;  medium 

stature    .        .        .        .* 36*86  " 

45.  Man,  46  years  of  age;'  idiocy  very  profound ;  very  large  stature   86*15  ** 

46.  Man,  44  years  of  age ; '  idiocy  very  profound ;  a  little  below  me- 

dium suture    ....  .....  34*39  " 

In  compiling  the  foregoing  table,  we  have  in  every  in- 
stance  consulted  the  authentic  reports  of  the  weights  of  the 
brain,  and  have  reduced  them  all  to  ounces  av.  with  the 
greatest  care.  This  was  found  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
important  variations  in  the  reports  quoted  by  different  phys- 
iological authors,  especially  as  regards  the  brains  of  Cuvier, 
Webster,  and  Dupuytren.  W^  believe  that  our  figures  are 
absolutely  correct.  The  weights  of  the  brains  of  Cromwell 
and  Byron  are  given,  but  there  can  be  hardly  any  question 
that  they  are  grossly  exaggerated. 

In  the  report  of  the  autopsy  of  Cuvier,  the  weight  of  the 
brain  is  given  as  ^^ttvis  livres  07ize  oncea  quatres  gro%  et 
detnV^  •     Cuvier  died  in  1832,  and  the  weight  is  in  the  old 

*  Wagner,  loe,  cii,  *  Lelut,  loc.  cit. 

*  Nbie  8ur  la  maladie  et  la  mori  de  O,  CtAvier, — Archives  generalea  de  mede- 
tine,  Paris,  1832,  tome  xxix.,  p.  144. 
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poids  de  marc^'*  *  tlie  livre  =  7,5G1  troy  grains.  Tlie  weight 
above  given,  reduced  to  ounces  av.,  =  04:'33- 

The  weight  of  the  brain  of  Abercrombie  is  taken  from 
the  original  report  furnished  by  Dr.  Adam  Hunter.'  The 
weight  of  the  brain  of  Kuloff  is  taken  from  a  full  report  of 
the  autopsy  in  the  Psychological  Jowmal.*  The  weight  of 
the  brain  of  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Edward 
T.  T.  Marsh,  Deputy  Coroner  of  Xew  York,  who  eonducted 
the  autopsy.*  The  weight  of  Spurzheim's  brain  was  taken 
from  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Heview.* 

The  report  of  Daniel  Webster's  brain  is  certainly  a  curi- 
osity in  scientific  literature.  In  the  account  of  the  autopsy, 
by  Dr.  Jeffiies,  of  Boston,  the  actual  weight  of  the  enceph- 
alon,  taken  by  that  most  accurate  and  reliable  observer,  Dr. 
JeflTries  Wyman,  was  53'5  oz.  av.  It  is  stated,  however,  by 
Dr.  Jeffries,  that  "  the  weight  of  the  brain  deviated  much 
less  from  the  average  than  the  measurements ;  it  was  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  the  unusual  dimensions  of  the 
cranial  cavity.  .  .  .  Both  serum  and  lymph,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  encroached  upon  and  occupied  the  space  once  filled 
with  cerebral  substance.  The  weight  given  above,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  regarded  as  being  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
brain  in  a  state  of  health."  To  supply  this  hypothetical  de- 
ficiency in  cerebral  substance  in  this  remarkable  man.  Dr. 
Jeffries,  aided  by  Prof.  Treadwcll,  of  Cambridge,  makes  an 

'In  1812,  by  a  ministerial  decree,  the  livre  was  fixed  at  500  grammes,  in- 
stead of  489*5  grammes,  the  equivalent  of  the  livre  poid*  de  marc  ;  but  the  old 
weight  was  generally  in  use  in  1832,  and  all  of  the  calculations,  both  for  Cuvier 
and  Dupuytren,  are  from  the  poidi  de  marc.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the 
livre  of  500  grammes  was  little  used,  and  should  not  be  taken,  unless  expressly 
stated. 

•  Acc<mnt  of  the  lale  Dr.  Abercrombie. — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Snryieai 
Journal^  Edinburgh,  1846,  vol  Ixiii.,  p.  448. 

'  Burr,  Medico-legal  Noten  on  the  Case  of  Edward  H,  Ruloff. — Journal  of  /^ 
chological  Medicine^  New  York,  1871,  voL  v.,  p.  538. 
^  Written  communication  from  Dr.  Marsh. 

•  The  Skull  of  Spurzheim. — Medico-Chirurgical  Review^  London,  1886,  New 
Series,  vol.  xxv.  (American  Reprint),  p.  448. 
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approximative  calculation,  based  upon  the  cranial  capacity, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  b^ain  (according  to  Cruveilhier, 
and  not  the  actual  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  examined), 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  Mr.  "Webster's  brain  will 
be  found  to  rank  among  those  whose  brains  are  generally 
cited  as  instances  of  remarkable  size."  The  brain  of  Cuvicr 
is  then  given  as  weighing  64J  oz. ;  Webster,  63f  oz. ;  and 
Abercrombie,  63  oz.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion, 
in  reading  this  report,  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  the 
weight  of  the  brain  accord  with  the  acknowledged  remark- 
able intellectual  power  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  well  as  the  un- 
usual cranial  capacity.* 

The  account  of  Dupuytrcn's  brain,  the  weight  of  which 
is  often  misquoted  by  authors,  is  taken  from  the  oflacial  re- 
poi-t  of  the  autopsy,  published  in  the  JSevtie  medicate.  The 
encephalon  weighed  2  livreSy  14  onces.  Taking  this  Vi^jxnds 
de  marc^  the  weight  is  49*68  oz.  av.* 

The  other  weights  given  in  the  table  are  taken  from 
L61ut  ■  and  Wagner.* 

A  careful  study  of  the  weights  given  in  the  preceding 
table  shows  the  impossibility  of  applying  to  individuals  an 
absolute  rule  that  the  greatest  brain-power  is  connected  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  brain-substance.  The  men  of  acknowl- 
edged intellectual  ability  in  the  table  are,  Cuvier,  Abercrom- 
bie, Spurzheim,  Webster,  Dupuytren,  and  those  cited  by 
Wagner  as  celebrated  mathematicians,  professors,  etc.  Cu- 
vicr and  Abercrombie  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  re- 
gards the  weight  of  the  brain ;  but  above  Webster  and 
Dupuytren,  are  Eulofl^,  Fisk,  an  idiot,  and  a  common  labor- 
er. Far  down  in  the  list,  is  a  celebrated  mineralogist,  whose 
brain  is  at  least  six  ounces  below  the  average.  %  The  ad- 

*  John  Jeffries,  An  Account  of  the  last  JUneas  of  the  late  Hovourahle  Daniel 
Webster. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  Philadelphia,  1853,  New- 
Series,  vol.  XXV.,  p.  11*7,  et  seq. 

'  Ckcyeilhisr,  Husson,  Bouillaud,  Proch'Vcrbal  de  Vouverture  du  corps  de 
M.  Duputftren, — Revue  medicalc^  Paris,  1836,  tome  i.,  p.  287. 

•  Loc.  cit.  *  Zoc.  ciL 
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vanced  age  of  the  person  referred  to,  seventv-seven  years, 
would  not  account  for  the  smalj  weight  of  the'brain,  though 
the  weight  is  undoubtedly  diminished  in  old  persons.  TVe 
arc  not  surprised,  then,  in  the  tables  based  upon  observa- 
tions of  thousands  of  healthy  brains  of  men  not  remarkable 
for  great  intellect,  to  find  many  between  fifty-five  and  sixty 
ounces  in  weight. 

As  the  general  result  of  all  the  observations  upon  the 
human  subject,  while  we  admit  that  intellectual  vigor  is  in 
general  coincident  with  large  development  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  there  are  certainly  many  striking  exceptions  to 
this  rule  when  it  is  applied  to  individuals. 

Location  of  the  Faculty  of  Artwulaie  Language  in  a  He- 
strided  Portion  of  the  Anterior  Cerebral  Lobes. — ^Physiolo- 
gists are  often  slow  to  accept  important  facts  bearing  directly 
upon  the  ftmctions  of  parts,  drawn  exclusively  from  pathol- 
ogy, especially  when  these  facts  are  not  capable  of  demon- 
stration by  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals ;  and  per- 
haps this  is  due  to  a  certain  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of 
pathological  researches  as  compared  with  the  exact  results 
of  well-executed  experimental  observations.  As  regards  the 
faculty  of  speech,  however,  our  study  must  be  confined  to 
man,  the  only  animal  capable  of  articulate  language,  and  our 
data  are  drawn  exclusively  from  pathology.  Some  physio- 
logical writers  are  still  disposed  to  regard  the  location  of 
the  faculty  of  speech  as  not  definitively  settled  ;  but,  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  pathology  of  aphasia,  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  no  point  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  more 
exactly  determined  than  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  located 
in  a  well-defined  and  restricted  portion  of  the  anterior  lobes. 
This  is  the  more  interesting  and  important,  as  it  is  the  only 
sharply-defined  faculty  that  has  been  accurately  located  in  a 
(Jistinct  portion  of  the  brain. 

"We  do  not  propose  to  enter  fully  into  the  history  of 
aphasia,  as  this  belongs  to  pathology.    In  the  companion- 
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treatise  to  this  volume,  Hammond  on  the  "  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,"  the  chapter  on  aphasia  not  only  contains 
a  full  liistorical  account  of  the  disease,  but  is  enriched  by 
numerous  original  observations  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acter. The  profound  acquirements  of  Dr.  Hammond  as  a 
physiologist,  and  his  still  as  an  original  investigator  in  this 
department,  lend  additional  weight  to  his  deductions.  In 
our  references  to  The  bibliography  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
make  use  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hammond,  by  whom  the  lit- 
erature has  been  exhaustively  studied.* 

Dr.  Hammond  states  that  "  by  aphasia  is  imderstood  a 
condition  produced  by  an  aflfection  of  the  brain  by  which  the 
idea  of  language,  or  of  its  expression,  is  impaired."  Certain 
eases  of  this  disease  present  loss  of  speech  because  the  sub- 
ject is  incapable  of  coordinating  the  muscles  used  in  articu- 
lation. The  patient  has  a  clear  idea  of  language  and  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  is  able  to  write  perfectly  well.  In 
other  cases,  the  patient  can  neither  speak  nor  express  ideas 
in  writing.  In  these,  the  idea  of  language  is  lost.  In  both 
of  these  varieties  of  the  disease,  the  difliculty  is  either  in  the 
organ  presiding  over  the  faculty  of  speech  or  in  the  connec- 
tions of  this  organ  with  the  muscles  concerned  in  articula- 
tion. Thus  regarded,  aphasia  does  not  include  aphonia  from 
laryngeal  disease,  or  loss  of  speech  such  as  is  observed  fre- 
quently in  hysteria,  in  the  insane,  who  sometimes  refuse  to 
speak  from  pure  obstinacy,  or  in  cases  of  parnlysis  of  the 
parts  immediately  concerned  in  articulation.  The  whole 
history  of  the  disease  points  to  a  particular  part  of  the  brain 
which  presides  over  the  faculty  of  speech. 

While  we  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  the  history  of  apha- 
sia, we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  case,  detailed  in  1766, 
by  Pourfour  du  Petit,  which  possesses  great  historical  inter- 
est, as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  in  which  the 
symptoms  now  recognized  as  aphasic  were  connected  with 
disease  of  the  left  anterior  cerebral  lobe.    We  quote  this 

»  Hammond,  Dhfoses  of  the  Nervous  S^stem^  Xew  York,  1871,  p.  166,  c/  seq, 
123 
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case  in  full,  because  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  writers  on  aphasia : 

"  Some  time  after  I  had  made  the  experiments  which  I 
have  just  reported,  a  cavalryman  of  the  gamson,  aged  thirty- 
five  years,  was  brought  into  our  hospital.  He  had  been 
seized  the  day  before  with  paralysis  of  the  entire  right  side, 
which  had  occuiTed  after  a  slight  pleurisy,  from  which  he 
had  recovered ;  he  could  move  neither  the  arm,  nor  the  right 
leg,  nor  could  he  maintain  himself  in  his  seat.  The  lower 
jaw  was  not  distorted;  he  opened  and  closed  the  mouth 
with  facility.  He  could  move  the  tongue  only  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  and  could  not  protrude  it  from  the  mouth, 
nor  pronounce  any  word. 

"  The  right  eye  seemed  dimmed,  and  its  sight  was  en- 
tirely lost,  which  I  recognized,  because,  in  presenting  the 
finger,  or  a  stick,  very  near  this  eye,  he  made  no  movement 
of  the  lid.  But  as  soon  as  I  touched  the  eye,  he  closed  the 
lid.  When  I  presented  the  finger  or  a  stick  to  the  left  eye, 
he  immediately  closed  it,  though  it  was  not  touched. 

"  He  retained  sensation  on  the  paralyzed  side  as  well  as 
on  the  sound  side. 

"  A  month  after  he  had  entered  the  hospital,  he  moved 
the  tongue  pretty  easily,  and  even  protruded  it  a  little  from 
the  mouth,  but  he  could  pronounce  nothing  but  non. 

"He  was  attacked  with  scurvy  fifteen  days  after,  and 
with  abdominal  flux,  from  which  he  died  two  months  after 
his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  not  being  relieved  by  any 
remedies. 

"His  judgment  was  always  perfectly  normal  during  his 
disease,  and  he  had  tio  convulsive  movements. 

"  After  death  I  removed  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  I  be- 
gan by  dissecting  the  spinal  cord,  in  which  I  found  nothing 
abnormal,  nor  in  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  But  I  found 
on  the  left  side,  the  entire  anterior  protuberance  which  con- 
tains the  internal  and  superior  corpora  striata  {Gorj)8  can7veles\ 
the  middle  and  the  external  or  inferior,  dissolved  and  con- 
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verted  into  a  substance  resembling  the  lees  of  wine.  It  did 
not  appear  that  this  part  had  been  swollen,  and  that  it  had 
become  larger  than  natural. 

"Neither  the  optic  thalami  nor  the  optic  nerves  were 
injured."  * 

The  great  interest  of  this  case  will  appear  when  we  come 
to  note  the  connection  between  aphasia  and  the  left  anterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  location  of  the  nerve-centre  pro- 
siding  exclusively  over  speech,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
existence  of  the  power  of  articulate  language  as  a  distinct 
faculty ;  and  this  is  done  by  cases  of  disease  in  which  this 
feculty  seems  to  be  lost,  the  general  mental  condition  being 
unaffected.  Passing  over  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  power  of  speech  is 
sometimes  lost,  and  even  some  writers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  who  connected  this  difficulty  with  lesions 
of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  we  come  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Marc  Dax,  who,  in  1836,  read  a  paper  before 
the  medical  congress  at  Montpellier,  in  which  he  showed  im- 
pairment or  loss  of  speech  in  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of 
right  hemiplegia.  Dax  concluded,  from  these  observations, 
that  the  faculty  of  articulate  language  occupies  the  left  ante- 
rior lobe.  This  memoir,  however,  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion, until  1861,  when  the  discussion  was  renewed  by  Broca ; 
and  since  then,  Broca,  Aubertin,  Charcot,  Falret,  Perroud, 
and  Trousseau,  have  reported  numerous  cases  of  aphasia 
with  lesion  of  the  left  anterior  lobe.  In  1863,  M.  G.  Dax, 
a  son  of  Marc  Dax,  limited  the  lesion  to  the  anterior  and 
middle  part  of  the  left  anterior  lobe.  It  was  further  stated, 
by  Broca  and  Ilughlings  Jackson,  to  be  that  portion  of  the 
orain  nourished  by  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery.  This 
subject  has  been  more  lately  investigated  by  Sanders,  Moxon, 
Ogle,  Bateman,  Bastian,  Yon  Benedict,  Braunwart,   and 

*  PocRFOUR  DU  Petit,  Nbuveau  si/st^ine  du  cerveau. — Rccueil  d^ohaervationt 
tTitncaomie  et  de  chirurgie^  Parifl,  1766,  p.  74. 
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by  A.  Flint,  H,  B.  Wilbur,  E.  C.  Seguin,  and  others,  in 
this  country.  According  to  recent  observers,  the  most  fre- 
quent Idsion  in  aphasia  is  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  left 
middle  cerebral  artery,  particularly  the  lobe  of  the  insula, 
or  the  island  of  Eeil ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  part  is 
found  only  in  man  and  monkeys,  being  in  the  latter  very 
slightly  developed.  While  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond in  the  statement  that  the  organ  of  language  cannot 
be  absolutely  restricted  to  these  parts,  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  they  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  lesion  in 
aphasia. 

As  illustrating  the  loss  of  the  faculty  of  speech  without 
any  marked  impairment  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  we  can 
cite  nimierous  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Hammond.  A  woman 
is  described  as  presenting  a  countenance  remarkably  bright 
and  cheerful,  her  whole  expression  being  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent. "  She  comprehends  every  word  that  is  said  to  her, 
and  attends  to  all  her  household  duties.  Yet  she  is  unable 
to  utter  any  words  but  'no,'  'yes,'  and  'dado.'"*  Other 
cases  are  given,  in  which  the  intellect  seemed  to  be  clear,  but 
in  some,  the  fliculty  of  speech  was  lost,  and  in  others,  both 
the  faculty  of  speech  and  of  writing.  One  case  reported  by 
Dr.  Hammond  is  so  striking  that  we  give  it  in  full : 

"  The  patient  was  a  retired  officer  of  the  army,  and  con- 
sulted me  in  the  autumn  of  1869  for  paralysis,  vertigo,  and 
slight  difficulty  of  speaking,  from  which  he  had  suflered  for 
some  months.  Several  years  previously  he  had  been  under 
the  care  of  my  friend  Dr.  Metcalfe,  for  acute  rheumatism, 
with  cardiac  complications.  The  history  of  the  case  pointed 
strongly  to  embolism,  and,  as  the  paralysis  affected  the  right 
side,  I  diagnosticated  a  previous  attack  of  embolism  of  the 
left  middle  cerebral  artery. 

"  The  difficulty  of  speech  was  slight ;  there  were  both 
amnesic  and  ataxic  aphasia. 

"  Under  the  treatment  employed  he  improved  very  much 

»  Op.  ciU,  p.  210. 
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ill  the  ability  to  walk,  to  use  his  arm,  and  to  speak,  so  much 
BO,  that  he  and  his  friends  considered  him  better  than  he 
had  been  for  several  years.  But,  about  six  weeks  after  he 
came  under  my  charge,  he  had  another  attack.  This  time 
the  left  side  was  paralyzed,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  of 
speech.  Galvanism  was  employed,  as  before,  and  he  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  go  to  Washington  City.  While  there, 
he  had  a  third  attack,  characterized  by  right  hemiplegia  and 
aphasia.  He  soon  recovered  his  power  of  speech,  and  soon 
afterward  had  a  further  attack,  involving  the  left  side,  and 
unattended  by  aphasia.  He  recovered  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Basil  Norris,  of  the  army,  and  soon  afterward  came 
again  to  Kew  York.  A  short  time  after  his  arrival  I  re- 
quested my  friend  Prof.  Flint  to  see  him  in  consultation, 
with  the  special  view  of  having  him  examine  his  heart. 
This  was  done  with  thoroughness,  but  no  abnormal  sounds 
were  detected.  While  in  New  York  he  had  two  other  at- 
tacks, during  both  of  which  he  was  delirious ;  both  were 
characterized  by  hemiplegia.  That  of  the  left  side  was  un- 
accompanied by  aberrations  of  language ;  that  of  the  right 
side  was  attended  with  ataxic  and  amnesic  aphasia.  He  for- 
got the  names  of  the  most*  ordinary  things,  and  there  were 
many  words  that  he  could  not  articulate  at  all.  Thus,  when 
he  wanted  a  fan,  he  called  it  ^a  large,  flat  thing,  to  make 
wind  with.'  He  forgot  my  name,  and  could  not  pronounce 
the  words  beetle,  general,  physician,  and  many  others.  I 
sent  him  to  Ifewport  greatly  improved,  but  he  ha'd  other 
attacks  there,  and  finally  died  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year,  of,  I  presume,  cerebral  softening. 

"  The  interesting  features  of  this  case  are  the  concun*enco 
of  hemiplegia  and  ataxic  and  annesic  aphasia,  and  the  strik- 
ing fact  tliat  there  was  no  aphasia  when  the  paralysis  in- 
volved the  left  side.  Thus,  according  to  my  views  of  the 
case,  the  patient  had  repeated  attacks  of  cerebral  embolism. 
When  the  embolus  lodged  in  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery, 
there  was  aphasia  accompanied  by  right  hemiplegia ;  when 
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the  embolus  obstructed  the  right  middle  cerebral  artery, 
there  was  left  hemiplegia,  but  no  aphasia."  ' 

An  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  aphasia  re- 
corded by  different  observers  shows  that  the  great  majority 
occur  in  connection  with  right  hemiplegia.  Dr.  Hammond 
quotes  243  cases  with  right,  against  17  cases  with  left  hemi- 
plegia. In  cases  verified  by  post-mortem  examination,  514 
occurred  when  the  lesion  involved  the  left,  and  31,  when  it 
involved  the  right  anterior  lobe.  Dr.  Hammond  cites  adiii- 
tional  cases,  in  80  of  which  the  lesion  involved  the  left  lobe, 
and  in  2,  the  right  lobe. 

While  the  above  facts  show  that  the  cerebral  lesion  in 
aphasia  involves  the  left  anterior  lobe  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  there  are  several  instances  in  which  the  right  lobe  alone 
was  affected ;  and  this  has  led  physiologists  and  pathologists 
to  deny  the  absolute  location  of  the  organ  of  language  on  the 
left  side.  Even  if  we  reject  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
aphasia  with  the  brain-lesion  limited  to  the  right  side,  in 
which  we  may  suppose  that  the  post-mortem  examinations 
were  incomplete,  or  the  impairment  of  speech  was  due,  per- 
haps, to  simple  paralysis  of  muscles,  we  must  admit  that,  in 
a  few  instances,  aphasia  has  followed  injury  or  disease  of  the 
brain  on  the  right  side.  Aside  from  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ment of  the  arteries,  which  seem  to  furnish  the  gi'eater 
amount  of  blood  to  the  left  hemisphere,  it  is  evident  that, 
as  far  as  voluntary  movements  are  concerned,  the  right 
hand,  foot,  eye,  etc.,  are  used  in  preference  to  the  left ;  and 
that  the  motor  functions  of  the  left  hemisphere  are  superior 
in  activity  to  those  of  the  right.  It  would  be  interesting, 
then,  to  note  the  physical  peculiarities  of  persons  affected 
with  left  hemiplegia  and  aphasia.  Dr.  Bateman  quotes  two 
cases  of  aphasia  dependent  upon  lesion  of  the  right  side  of 
the  brain  and  consequent  left  hemiplegia,  in  which  the  per- 
sons were  left-handed ;  *  and  these,  few  as  they  are,  are  in- 
teresting, as  showing  that  a  person  may  use  the  right  side 
>  Hammond,  op,  eii.^  p.  216.        '  Bateman,  On  Aphana,  London,  1870,  p.  164. 
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of  the  brain  in  speech,  as  in  the  other  motor  functions.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  not  be  nninteresting  to  note  that, 
although  most  anatomists  have  failed  to  find  any  marked 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres, 
Dr.  Boyd  has  shown  by  an  "  examination  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred cases  at  St.  Marylebone,  in  which  the  hemispheres  were 
weighed  separately,  that  almost  invariably  the  weight  of  the 
left  exceeded  that  of  the  right  by  at  least  the  eighth  of  an 
ounce."  *  To  conclude  our  citations  of  pathological  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  location  in  the  brain  of  the  organ  of  speech, 
we  may  refer  to  an  account,  by  Dr.  Broadbent,  of  the  brain 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman.  In  this  case,  the  brain  was 
found  to  be  of  about  the  usual  weight,  but  the  left  third 
frontal  convolution  was  of  "  comparatively  small  size  and 
simple  character." " 

Taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  pathological  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  persons,  the  organ  or  part  presiding  over  the 
faculty  of  articulate  language  is  situated  at  or  near  the  third 
frontal  convolution  and  the  island  of  Reil  in  the  left  anterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  mainly  in  the  parts  nourished  by 
the  middle  cerebral  artery.  In  some  few  instances,  the  or- 
gan seems  to  be  located  in  the  corresponding  part  on  the 
right  side.  It  is  possible  that,  originally,  both  sides  preside 
over  speech,  and  the  superiority  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain 
over  the  right  and  its  more  constant  use  by  preference  in 
right-handed  persons  may  lead  to  a  gradual  abolition  of  the 
functions  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  in  connection  with 
speech,  simply  from  disuse.  This  view,  however,  is  hypo- 
thetical, but  is  rendered  probable  by  certain  considerations, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  statement  by 

'  Boyd,  Table  of  the  Weights  of  the  Human  Body  and  ItUemal  Orgaiu. — 
Phihtophical  Traruactions,  LoDdon,  1861,  vol.  cli.,  part  i.,  p.  261. 

*  Broadbent,  On  the  Cerebral  Convolutiona  of  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Woman. ^ 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  Cambridge  and  London,  1870,  vol.  iy.,  p. 
225.    . 
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Longet,  that  "  one  cerebral  hemisphere  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition may  suffice  for  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  the  ex- 
ternal senses."  In  support  of  this  statement,  Longet  cites 
several  cases  of  serious  injury  of  one  hemisphere  without 
impairment  of  the  intellect." 

Another  very  important  point,  which  we  believe  had 
never  before  been  noted,  is  brought  forward  very  strongly 
by  Dr.  Hammond.  In  what  is  called  the  ataxic  form  of 
aphasia,  the  idea  and  memory  of  words  are  intict,  and  there 
is  simply  loss  of  speech  from  inability  to  coordinate  the  mus- 
cles concerned  in  articulate  Linguage.  Patients  aflected  in 
this  way  cannot  speak,  but  can  write  with  ease  and  correct- 
ness. In  the  amnesic  form  of  the  disease,  the  idea  and 
memory  of  language  are  lost ;  patients  cannot  speak,  and  are 
affected  with  agraphia,  or  inability  to  write.  In  cases  in 
which  hemiplegia  is  marked,  the  aphasia  is  of  the  ataxic 
form ;  while  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  hemiplegia,  the 
aphasia  is  amnesic. 

"  The  gray  matter  of  the  lobes  presides  over  the  idea  of 
language,  and  hence  over  the  memory  of  words.  "WTien  it 
only  is  involved,  there  is  no  hemiplegia,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty of  articulation.  The  trouble  is  altogether  as  regards 
the  memory  of  words. 

"  The  corpus  striatum  contains  the  fibres  which  come  from 
the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  besides  con- 
nected with  the  hemisphere.  A  lesion,  therefore,  of  tliis 
ganglion,  or  other  part  of  the  motor  tract,  causes  paralysis 
of  motion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  cases  I 
have  detailed  show,  without  exception,  that  the  power  of 
coordinating  the  muscles  of  speech  is  directly  associated 
with  this  hemiplegia.  A  lesion,  therefore,  followed  by  hemi- 
plegia and  ataxic  aphasia,  indicates  the  motor  tract  as  the 
seat.  If  amnesic  aphasia  is  also  present,  the  hemisphere  is 
ikewise  involved."  * 

*  Longet,  Anatomic  d  physiologie  du  infsteme  nerveux,  Paris,  1842,  tome  L,  p. 
666,  et  aeq.  *  Hammond,  op,  eitj  p.  217. 
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THE    GEBEBELLUM. 

Some  points  in  tbe  physiological  anatoinj  of  the  cerebellum — Couree  of  the 
fibres  in  the  cerebellum — General  properties  of  the  cerebellum-^Functions 
of  the  cerebellum — Extirpation  of  the  cerebellum  in  animals — Incomplete 
extirpation  of  the  cerebellum — Pathological  facts  bearing  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  cerebellum — AndraVs  cases — Other  cases  of  disease  of  the 
cerebellum — Connection  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  generative  function— 
Derelopment  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  lower  animals — ^Paralysis  from  disease 
or  injury  of  the  cerebellum. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  functioas 
of  the  cerebellum,  as  far  as  these  are  known,  to  enter  into  a 
full  description  of  its  anatomical  characters.  The  points,  in 
this  connection,  that  are  most  interesting  to  us  as  physiolo- 
gists are,  the  division  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum  into 
gray  and  white  matter ;  the  connection  between  the  cells 
and  fibres  ;  the  connection  of  the  fibres  with  the  cerebrum, 
and  with  the  prolongations  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  and  the  passage  of  fibres  between  the  two  lateral 
lobes.  These  points,  therefore,  will  be  the  only  ones  that 
will  engage  our  attention. 

Some  Points  in  the  Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Cere- 
helium. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  encephalon,  the  cerebellum,  situated  beneath  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  weighs  about  5*20  ounces  av. 
in  the  male,  and  4*70  ounces  in  the  female.     The  propor- 
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tionate  weight  to  that  of  the  cerebrum  is  as  1  to  8^^  in  the 
male,  and  as  1  to  8^  in  the  female.  It  is  separated  from  the 
cerebrum  by  a  strong  process  of  the  dura  mater,  called  the 
tentorium.  Like  the  cerebrum,  tlic  cerebellum  presents  an 
external  layer  of  gray  matter,  the  interior  being  formed  of 
white,  or  fibrous  nerve-tissue.  The  amount  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance is  very  much  increased  by  numerous  fine  coi^voln- 
tions,  and  is  farther  extended  by  the  penetration,  from  the 
surface,  of  arborescent  processes  of  gray  matter.  'Near  the 
centre  of  each  lateral  lobe,  embedded  in  the  white  substance, 
is  an  irregularly  dentated  mass  of  cellular  matter,  called  the 
corpus  dentatum.  The  cerebellar  convolutions  are  more 
numerous,  and  the  gray  substance  is  deeper,  than  in  the 
cerebrum ;  and  these  convolutions  are  present  in  many  of 
the  inferior  animals  in  wliich  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is 
smooth. 

The  cerebellum  consists  of  two  lateral  hemispheres,  more 
largely  developed  in  man  than  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  a 
median  lobe.  The  hemispheres  are  subdivided  into  smaller 
lobes,  which  it  is  imnecessary  to  describe.  Beneath  th^ 
cerebellum,  bounded  in  front  and  below  by  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons,  laterally  by  the  superior  peduncles,  and 
superiorly  by  the  cerebellum  itself,  is  a  lozenge-shaped 
cavity,  called  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  crura,  or  peduncles 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  direction  of  the 
fibres. 

The  structure  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions 
presents  certain  peculiarities.  This  portion  is  divided  quite 
distinctly  into  an  internal  and  an  external  layer.  The  inter- 
nal layer  presents  an  exceedingly  delicate  net-work  of  fine 
nerve-fibres,  which  pass  to  the  cells  of  the  external  layer. 
In  the  plexus  of  anastomosing  fibres,  are  found  numer- 
ous bodies  like  free  nuclei,  called  by  Kobin,  myelocytes. 
The  external  layer  is  somewhat  like  the  external  layer  of  gray 
substance  on  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is 
more  or  less  sharply  divided  into  two  or  more  secondary 
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la  vers.  The  most  external  portion  of  this  layer  contains  a 
few  small  neiTe-cells  and  fine  filaments  of  connective  tissue ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  layer  contains  a  great  number  of ,  large 
cells,  rounded  or  ovoid,  with  two  or  three,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  four  prolongations/  The  mode  of  connection 
between  the  nerve-cells  and  the  fibres  has  already  been  de- 
scribed imder  the  head  of  the  general  structure  of  the  nervous 
system.' 

Cour%e  of  ike  Filrea  in  the  CerMZum. — ^Most  anatomical 
"writers  give  a  very  simple  description  of  the  course  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  cerebellum.  From  the  gray  substance 
of  the  convolutions  and  their  prolongations,  the  fibres  con- 
verge to  form  finally  the  three  crura,  or  peduncles  on  each 
side.  The  superior  peduncles  pass  forward  and  upward  to 
the  crura  cerebri  and  the  optic  thalami.  These  connect  the 
cerebellum  with  the  cerebrum.  Beneath  the  tubercular  quad- 
rigemina,  some  of  these  fibres  decussate  with  the  corre- 
sponding fibres  upon  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  certain  of 
the  fibres  of  the  superior  pedimcles  pass  to  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  cerebrum,  and  others  pass  to  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere of  the  opposite  side. 

The  middle  peduncles  arise  from  the  lateral  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum,  pass  to  the  pons  Varolii,  where  they  de- 
cussate, connecting  together  the  two  sides  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  inferior  peduncles  pass  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  are  continuous  with  the  restiform  bodies,  which,  in  turn, 
are  continuations  chiefly  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

According  to  Luys,  the  fibres  from  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  cerebellum  all  pass  to  the  corpora  dentata  and  there 
terminate,  being  connected  with  the  cells.  From  the  cor- 
pora dentata,  new  fibres  arise,  which  go  to  form  the  cerebel- 
lar peduncles.    Luys  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  com- 

1  EoLLiKEi^  Elements  cThistologie  humainey  Paris,  1868,  p.  887,  etseg, 
*  See  page  50. 
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missaral  fibres  connecting  the  two  lateral  lialves  of  the 
cerebellum^  and  assumes  that  the  decussation  between  the 
two  sides  takes  place  through  a  special  system  of  decussating 
prolongations  from  the  cells  of  the  cortical  substance,  which 
he  calls  "  intercortical  commissural  fibres."  *  This  view, 
however,  is  not  adopted  by  the  best  anatomists ;  but  nearly 
all  agree  that  new  fibres  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  corpora 
dentata  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  peduncles: 

From  the  above  sketch,  the  physiological  significance  of 
the  direction  of  the  fibres,  as  appears  from  the  most  reliable 
and  generally-accepted  anatomical  investigations,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  By  the  superior  peduncles,  the  cerebellum 
is  connected,  as  are  all  of  the  encephalic  ganglia,  with  the 
cerebrum ;  by  the  middle  peduncles,  the  two  lateral  halves 
of  the  cerebellum  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other; 
and  by  the  inferior  peduncles,  the  cerebellum  is  connected 
with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  shall 
see,  when  we  come  to  study  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum, 
that  its  connection  with  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the 
cord  is  a  point  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

General  Properties  of  the  Cerebellum, — There  is  now 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  physiologists,  with  regard  to 
the  general  properties  of  the  cerebellum,  "We  may  safely 
discard  the  observations  of  Zinn  and  Haller  upon  this  point, 
for  these  experimenters,  who  conceived  that  irritation  of  the 
cerebellum  produced  convulsive  movements,"  undoubtedly 
stimulated  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  at  least,  this 
must  be  assumed,  if  we  accept  the  results  of  the  more  recent 
experiments  of  Flourens,  Longet,  and  many  others.  Flou- 
rens,  who  made  the  first  elaborate  and  entirely  satisfactory 
observations  upon  the  cerebellum  in  living  animals,  noted, 

*  LuYS,  RcchercJics  aur  le  sj/st^me  nerveux  cerehro-spiyuUy  Paris,  1865,  p.  12ft, 

*  IIaller,  Memoires  anr  la  nature  sensible  et  irritable  des  parties  du  corps 
animal,  Lausanne,  1766,  p.  208. 
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Ji  all  of  his  experiments,  that  lesion  or  imtation  of  the  cere- 
bellum alone  produced  neither  pain  nor  convulsions ;  *  and 
the  same  results  have  followed  the  observations  of  Longet  • 
and  of  all  modem  physiologists  who  have  investigated  this 
question  practically.  We  have  oureelves  frequently  exposed 
and  mutilated  the  cerebellum  in  pigeons,  and  have  never 
observed  any  evidence  of  excitability  or  sensibility.  From 
these  facts,  we  must  conclude  that  the  cerebellum  is  inex- 
ci table  and  insensible  to  direct  stimulation,  at  least  as  far  as 
has  been  shown  by  direct  observations.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, however,  that  future  experiments  may  reverse  this  gen- 
erally-received opinion ;  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent  ob- 
servations of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  already  cited,'  which  show 
that  certain  parts  of  the  cerebrum  are  excitable,  and  that  the 
excitability  of  the  encephalic  centres  rapidly  disappears  in 
living  animals,  as  the  result  of  pain  and.hsemoiThage.  We 
should  note,  also,  the  experiments  of  Budge,  who  observed 
movements  in  the  testicles  and  vasa  deferentia,  in  males,  and 
in  the  comua  of  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in 
females,  following  irritation  of  the  cerebellum.*  Hammond 
noted  movements  of  this  kind  in  cats  just  killed,  ahd  also 
movements  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen, thigh,  and  back.* 

Functions  of  the  Cerebellum. 

There  are  still  the  widest  difterences  of  opinion  among 
physiologists,  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum, 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  experiments  upon  the  lower 

*  Floubens,  Reclurchea  experimentalea  9ur  lt'9  propritles  el  lea  fonctioTm  du  «ys- 
teme  nerveux^  Paris,  1842,  p.  18. 

•  *  Longet,  Anatomie  et  jphytdoloffie  du  systeme  nervtitx,  Paris,  1842,  tome  i.,  pp. 
7S3,  T84. 

>  See  page  823. 

*  Bui>OE,  Zehrbiich  der  speciellcn  Physiologie  des  Menschen^  Leipzig,  1862,  S. 
788. 

*  Hammond,  Physiology  and  Pathology  oftJt£  Cerebellum, — Quarterly  Journal 
of  Paychohgieal  Medicine,  New  York,  1869,  toI.  ill,  p.  228. 
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animals,  made  by  Flourbiis  and  his  followers,  though  in 
themselves  sufficiently  definite,  are  apparently  contradicted 
by  pathological  observations  upon  the  human  subject.  There 
should  be  no  such  discrepancy  between  well-conducted  ex- 
periments and  carefully-observed  cases  of  disease  or  injury ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  present  no 
essential  differences  in  different  animals,  at  least  in  man,  the 
mammalia,  and  birds.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  phy- 
siologist, by  carefully  analyzing  and  correcting  the  results 
obtained  by  direct  experimentation,  and  by  applying  to  the 
study  of  palological  observations  the  facts  elicited  by  these 
experiments,  to  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  real  or  apparent 
contradictions ;  for,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark, 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  laws  to  which  the  functions 
of  similar  classes  of  animals  are  subordinated ;  and  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  apparently  discordant,  will  always  be 
found,  as  our  positive  knowledge  advances,  to  present  differ- 
ences in  the  conditions  under  which  the  phenomena  have 
been  observed.  To  apply  this  to  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
bellum, it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  is  impossible  for 
this  organ  to  preside  directly  and  exclusively  over  the  mus- 
cular coordination  in  birds  and  the  Inferior  mammals,  and 
in  man,  to  possess  different  fiinctions.  With  regard  to  the 
cerebrum,  man  possesses,  not  only  a  higher  degree  of  de- 
velopment of  certain  intellectual  faculties  than  the  inferior 
animals,  but  is  endowed  witli  others,  such  as  the  power  of 
articulate  language.  But  in  man  and  in  the  higher  orders 
of  animals,  the  general  properties  and  functions  of  the  mus- 
cular system  are  essentially  the  same.  To  take  one  of  the 
most  generally-accepted  views  of  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
bellum, if  this  be  the  centre  for  muscular  coordination  in 
birds  and  mammals,  it  has  the  same  office  in  man,  though 
it  may  possess  additional  functions  not  foimd  lower  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life.  Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  desirability 
of  bringing  into  accord  the  results  of  experiments  and  of 
pathological  observations,  we  will  first  study  carefully  the 
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phenomena  which  follow  injury  or  extirpation  of  the  cere- 
bellum in  animals. 

Extirpation  of  ike  Cerebellmn  in  Animals. — In  birds, 
and  in  certain  manmials  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
successful,  the  more  or  less  complete  extirpation  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  followed  by  well-marked  phenomena,  presenting 
always  the  same  character,  but  somewhat  diifcrently  inter- 
preted by  various  experimenters.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
were  first  made  by  Flourens ;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vations has  never  been  successfully  controverted,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  of  his  physiological  deductions.  In- 
deed, there  are  few  if  any  important  points  in  the  phenom- 
ena following  partial  or  complete  removal  of  the  cerebellum 
that  escaped  the  attention  of  this  most  accurate  observer. 

Laying  aside,  for  the  present,  the  deductions  to  be  made 
from  experiments  on  animals,  the  phenomena  noted  by  Flou- 
rens and  by  all  who  have  repeated  his  observations  on  the 
cerebellum  are  as  follows  : 

"  I  extirpated  the  cerebellum  by  successive  layers  in  a 
pigeon.  During  the  removal  of  the  first  layers,  there  only 
appeared  -slight  feebleness  and  want  of  harmony  in  the 
movements. 

"  At  the  middle  layers,  there  was  manifested  an  almost 
universal  agitation,  although  there  was  not  added  any  sign 
of  convulsion ;  the  animal  executed  sudden  and  disordered 
movements ;  it  heard  and  saw. 

"  On  the  removal  of  the  last  Layers,  the  animal,  the  facul- 
ty of  jumping,  flying,  walking,  and  maintaining  the  erect 
position  being  more  and  more  disturbed  by  the  preceding 
mutilations,  lost  this  faculty  entirely. 

"  Placed  on  the  back,  it  was  not  able  to  recover  itself. 
Far  from  resting  calm  and  steady,  as  occurs  in  pigeons  de- 
prived of  the  cerebral  lobes,  it  became  vainly  and  continually 
agitated,  but  it  never  moved  in  a  firm  and  definite  manner. 

"  For  example,  it  saw  a  blow  with  which  it  was  threatened, 
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wished  to  avoid  it,  made  a  thousand  eflForts  to  avoid  it,  bnt 
did  not  succeed.  If  it  were  placed  on  its  back,  it  would  not 
rest,  exhausted  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  get  up,  and  finished 
by  remaining  in  that  position  in  spite  of  itself. 

"  Finally,  volition,  sensation,  perception,  persisted ;  the 
possibility  of  making  general  movements  persisted  also ;  but 
the  coordination  of  the  movements  in  regular  and  definite 
acts  of  locomotion  was  lost."  * 

These  are  the  phenomena  observed  after  total  extirpation 
of  the  cerebellum.  Voluntary  movement,  sensation,  general 
sensibility,  and  the  special  senses,  seem  to  be  intact ;  but 
there  is  always  a  loss  of  the  power  of  equilibrium,  and  the 
movements  executed  are  never  regular,  efficient  and  coor- 
dinate. Flourens  farther  states  that  animals  operated  upon 
in  this  way  retain  the  intellectual  and  perceptive  faculties.* 

It  is  exceedingly  important  now  to  note  the  effects  of 
partial  removal  of  the  cerebellum,  as  these  bear  directly  upon 
cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  this  organ  in  the  human  subject, 
in  which  its  disorganization  is  very  rarely  complete.  We 
may  illustrate  this  also  by  citing  two  of  Flourens's  typical 
experiments : 

"  I.  I  removed  by  successive  layers,  all  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  cerebellum  in  a  young  cock. 

"  The  animal  immediately  lost  all  stability,  all  regularity 
in  its  movements ;  and  its  tottering  and  In^aj^^e  mode  of 
progression  reminded  one  entirely  of  the  gait  in  alcoholic 
intoxication. 

"  Four  days  after,  the  equilibrium  was  less  disturbed,  and 
the  progression  was  more  firm  and  assured. 

"  Fifteen  days  after,  the  equilibrium  was  completely  re- 
stored. 

"  II.  I  removed,  in  a  pigeon,  about  the  half  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  and  I  removed  this  organ  completely  in  a  fowl. 

^  Floukenb,  Jiecherrhes  experimeniales  tur  lea  proprieiea  et  lea  fondums  du  9tf§- 
timc  nerveuXj  Paris,  1842,  p.  87. 
«  Op.  ct'.,  p.  134. 
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"  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  the  pigeon  had  regained 
its  equilibrium  ;  the  fowl  did  not  regain  it  at  all :  the  latter 
lived  nevertheless  for  more  than  four  months  after  the  opera- 
tion." ' 

These  important  observations  we  have  repeatedly  con- 
firmed, and  have  in  our  possession,  the  encephalon  of  a  pigeon 
which  recovered  completely  after  removeil  of  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cerebellum,  the  animal  first  presenting  marked  defi- 
ciency in  coordinating  power. 

,  Such  arc  the  phenomena  observed  in  experiments  upon 
the  cerebellum  in  birds,  and  they  have  been  extended  by 
Flourens'  and  others'  to  certain  mammals,  as  young  cats, 
dogs,  moles,  mice,  etc.  Our  own  experiments,  which  have 
been  very  numerous  during  the  last  twelve  years,  are  simply 
repetitions  of  those  of  Flourens,  and  the  results  have  been 
the  same  without  exception. 

The  only  difficulties  in  operating  upon  the  cerebellum 
arise  from  hsemorrhage  find  the  danger  of  injuring  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  skull  is  exposed  by  slitting  up  the 
Bcalp,  and  the  calvarium  is  removed  in  its  posterior  portion, 
penetrating  just  above  the  upper  insertion  of  the  cervical 
muscles.  It  is  well  to  leave  a  strip  of  bone  in  the  median 
line,  thereby  avoiding  hsemorrhage  from  the  great  venous 
sinus,  though  this  is  not  essential.  The  cerebellum  is  thus 
exposed,  and  may  be  removed  in  part  or  entirely,  by  a  deli- 
cate scalpel  or  forceps,  when  the  characteristic  phenomena 
just  described  are  observed.  Animals  operated  upon  in  this 
way  feel  the  sense  of  hunger  and  attempt  to  eat,  but  when 
the  movements  are  very  irregular,  they  are  unable  to  take 
food.  We  have  frequently  compared  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented after  removal  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  movements 
of  a  pigeon  intoxicated  by  forcing  down  the  oesophagus  a 

*  Flourbns,  op.  cit,  p.  102. 
«  Op.  cil.,  p.  138,  et  seg. 

•  VuLPiAN,  Lemons  tur  la  physiologie  generale  et  comparce  du  sj/sihne  nar-' 
veuz,  Paris,  1866,  p.  606. 
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little  bread  impregnated  with  alcohol,  and  they  present  a 
striking  similarity. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  actual  results 
obtained  by  different  experimenters,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
cite  all  of  the  observations  made  upon  the  lower  animals. 
The  phenomena  observed  by  Flourens  have  been  in  the  main 
confirmed  by  Fodera,*  Bouillaud,"  Magendie,'  Wagner,*  Lus- 
fiana,*  Hammond,*  Dalton,^  Yulpian,"  Mitchell,'  Onimus," 
and  many  others.  Certain  of  these  authors  differ  from  Flou- 
rens in  their  ideas  concerning  the  functions  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, while  they  admit  the  accuracy  of  his  observations. 

We  will  eliminate  from  the  present  discussion  the  experi- 
ments made  upon  animals  low  in  the  scale,  such  as  frogs  and 
fishes,  though  in  some  of  these,  the  results  are  in  accord  with 
the  observations  just  cited  upon  birds  and  mammals,"  and 
confine  ourselves  to  an  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  ob- 
served after  extii^pation  of  the  cerebellum  in  animals  in  which 
the  muscular  and  nervous  arrangement  is  like  that  of  the 

^  FoD^RA,  Itecherches  experimenttdes  sur  le  Bystkrrie  nerveux. — Journal  de 
phytiologie,  Paris,  1828,  tome  iii.,  p.  193. 

*  BoniLLAUD,  Recherches  experimenialea  tendant  d  prouver  que  Ic  eerv^et preside 
anx  aciea  de  la  etalion  et  de  la  proffreaeion, — Archives  genirales  de  mederine^  Paris, 
1827,  tome  xv.,  p.  68,  et  seq, 

*  Maoendie,  Freds  SlemerUaire  de  physiohgie^  Paris,  1836,  tome  L,  p. 
409. 

*  Wagneb,  JRecherches  critiques  el.expSrimenialeH  svr  les  /ondions  du  cerveau^ 
— Journal  de  la  physiologies  Paris,  1861,  tome  iv.,  p.  258. 

*  LussANA,  Lefons  sur  les  fonciions  du  cerveld. — Journal  de  la  physiologic, 
Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  418. 

*  Hahmond,  T/te  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Certhellum. — Quarterig 
Joumal  of  Psychological  Medicine^  New  York,  1869,  vol.  iii.,  p.  230. 

'  D ALTON,  Human  Physiology s  Philadelphia,  1871,  p.  445. 
8  VuLPiAN,  Sysieme  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  618. 

*  S.  Wkir  Mitchell,  Eenearc/ies  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Cerebellum. — AmerL- 
tan  Joumal  of  t/ie  Medical  Sciences^  Philadelphia,  1869,  New  Scries,  No.  cxir.,  p. 
831. 

'®  Onimus,  JRecherches  expsrimeniales^  etc, — Journal  de  fanaiomie^  Paris,  1870- 
1871,  tome  vii.,  p.  652,  et  seq.  Onimus  believes  that  the  cerebellum  presides 
^ver  equilibration  rather  than  general  muscular  coordination. 

"  VuLPiAN,  op.  cit.,  p.  689. 
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human  subject.  The  results  of  this  mutilation  are  as  defi- 
nite, distinct,  and  invariable,  as  in  any  experiments  on  living 
animals,  and,  taken  by  themselves,  lead  inevitably  to  but 
one  conclusion. 

"When  the  greatest  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum  is 
removed  from  a  bird  or  mammal,  the  animal  being,  before 
the  operation,  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  and  no  other 
parts  being  injured,  there  are  no  phenomena  constantly  and 
invariably  observed  except  certain  modifications  of  the  volun- 
tary movements.  The  intelligence,  general  and  special  sen- 
sibility, the  involuntary  movements,  and  the  simple  faculty 
of  voluntary  motion,  remain.  The  movements  are  always 
exceedingly  irregular  and  incoordinate ;  the  animal  cannot 
maintain  its  equilibrium;  and,  on  account  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  making  regular  movements,  it  cannot  feed.  This  want 
of  equilibrium  and  of  the  power  of  coordinating  the  muscles 
of  the  general  voluntary  system  causes  the  animal  to  assume 
the  most  absurd  and  remarkable  postures,  which,  to  one  ac- 
customed to  these  experiments,  are  entirely  characteristic. 
Call  this  want  of  equilibration,  of  coordination,  of  "  muscular 
sense,"  an  indication  of  vertigo,  or  what  we  will,  the  fact 
remains,  that  regular  and  coordinate  muscular  action  in 
standing,  walking,  or  flying,  is  impossible,  although  volun- 
tary power  remain.  It  is  well  known  that  many  muscular 
acts  are  more  or  less  automatic,  as  in  standing,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  walking.  These  acts,  as  well  as  nearly  all 
voluntary  movements,  require  a  certain  coordination  of  the 
muscles,  and  this,  and  this  alone,  is  abolished  by  extirpation 
of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  true  that  destruction  of  the  spiral 
canals  of  the  internal  ear  produces  analogous  disorders  of 
movement,*  but  this  is  the  only  mutilation,  except  division 

*  Flouress,  Recherches  experimerUale9  vir  lea  proprieUa  el  les  fonctiona  du 
fifathne  nerveux^  Paris,  1842,  p.  446. 

GoLTZ,  Ueher  die  pkysioloffisehe  Bedeuhing  der  Bogengdnge  des  OhrlabyritUka, 
— Archivfiir  dk  genammie  Physiologie^  Bonn,  1870,  lid.  iii.,  S.  172,  et  aeq. 

Taking  the  results  of  his  experiments  as  a  ba.sis,  Goltz  proposes  the  theory 
that  the  semicircular  canals  are  the  organs  presiding  over  the  Beoae  of  equilib- 
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of  the  anterior  white  eolimins  of  the  cord,  which  produce? 
any  thing  like  the  results  of  cerebellar  injury.  Certain  im- 
portant coordinate  muscular  movements  are  well  known  to 
be  dependent  upon  distinct  nerve-centres.  The  acts  of  res- 
piration are  presided  over  exclusively  by  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. Deglutition  probably  lias  its  distinct  nerve-centre,  as 
well  as  the  movements  of  the  eyes.  The  centre  regulating 
the  coordinate  movements  in  speech  is  situated  in  the  an- 
terior cerebral  lobes.  None  of  these  peculiar  movements 
arc  affected  by  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum. 

If  there  be  a  distinct  nerve-centre  which  presides  over 
the  coordination  of  the  general  voluntary  movements,  ex- 
periments upon  the  higher  classes  of  animals  show  that  this 
centre  is  located  in  the  cerebellum.  It  may  be  either  in  the 
entire  cerebellum  or  in  a  certain  portion  of  this  organ,  but 
if  it  be  confined  to  a  restricted  part,  this  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  K  the  cerebellum  preside  over  coordination, 
as  a  physiological  necessity,  the  centre  must  be  connected 
by  nerves  with  the  general  muscular  system.  If  this  con- 
nection exist,  a  complete  interruption  of  the  avenue  of  com- 
munication between  the  cerebellum  and  the  muscles,  we 
would  naturally  expect,  would  be  followed  by  loss  of  coor- 
dinating power.  From  the  anatomical  connections  of  the 
cerebellum,  it  appears  that  the  only  communication  be- 
tween this  organ  and  the  general  system  is  through  the 
posterior  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  have  seen 
that  these  columns  are  not  for  the  transmission  of  the  gen- 
eral sensory  impressions,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  convey  to  the  encephalon  the  so-called  mus- 
cular sense.  As  regards  general  sensibility  and  voluntary 
motion,  we  cannot  ascribe  any  function  to  the  posterior 

riam  of  the  head,  and  thereby  of  the  wliole  body ;  that  the  pressure  of  the  liquid 
in  these  canals  Yaries  with  the  moYements  of  the  head,  and  that  the  brain  re- 
ceives from  these,  information  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  head,  and  is 
able  to  regulate  the  general  moTements  accordingly ;  and  that  this  information 
is  inaccurate  when  the  pressure  of  liquid  in  the  canals  is  abnormal,  the  result 
being  disturbance  of  the  general  equilibrium. 
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white  columns,  except  that  when  they  are  divided  at  several 
points,  we  invariably  have  want  of  coordination  in  the  gen- 
eral muscnlar  system/  "When  the  posterior  white  columns 
are  disorganized  in  the  human  subject,  we  have  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  coordinating  power,  even  though  the  general 
sensibility  be  not  affected,  as  in  the  disease  called  locomotor 
ataxia. 

Confining  ourselves  still  to  the  interpretation  of  experi- 
ments upon  living  animals,  and  leaving  for  subsequent  con- 
sideration the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  disease  or 
injury  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  human  subject,  we  are  led 
to  the  following  conclusions  : 

There  is  a  necessity  for  coordination  of  the  movements 
of  the  general  voluntary  system  of  muscles,  by  means  of  a 
nerve-centre  or  centres. 

Whatever  other  functions  the  cerebellum  may  have,  it 
acts  as  the  centre  presiding  over  equilibration  and  general 
muscular  coordination. 

The  cerebellum  has  its  nervous  connection  with  the  ffen- 

o 

eral  muscular  system  through  the  posterior  white  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  a  fact  which  is  capable  both  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  demonstration. 

If  the  cerebellum  be  extii'pated,  there  is  loss  of  coordi- 
nating power ;  and  if  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the 
cord  be  completely  divided,  destroying  the  communication 
between  the  cerebellum  and  the  general  system,  there  is 
also  loss  of  coordinating  power. 

When  a  small  portion  only  of  the  cerebellum  is  removed, 
there  is  slight  disturbance  of  coordination,  and  the  disor- 
dered movements  are  marked  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
injury  to  the  cerebellum. 

After  extirpation  of  even  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  disturbances  in  coordination  immediately 

'  The  reader  is  advised  to  study,  in  this  connection,  that  portion  of  the 
chapter  on  the  spinal  cord  as  a  conductor,  which  treats  of  the  probable  func« 
lions  of  the  posterior  white  columns  (see  page  289). 
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following  the  operation  may  disappear,  and  the  animal  may 
entirely  recover,  without  any  regeneration  of  the  extirpated 
nerve-substance.  Tliis  important  fact  enables  us  to  under- 
stand how,  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum  in- 
the  human  subject,  when  the  disorganization  of  the  nerve- 
tissue  is  slow  and  gradual,  there  may  never  be  any  disorder 
in  the  movements. 

We  present  the  above  conclusions,  as  in  our  own  mind 
positive  and  definite.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that 
the  definition  of  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  is  one  of  the 
points  stated  by  most  physiological  authors  as  doubtful  and 
unsettled ;  and  this  is  so,  mainly  because  many  writers  have 
been  unable  to  harmonize  the  experimental  facts  above  de- 
tailed, with  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  cerebellum  in 
the  human  subject.  We  conceive  that  this  has  frequently 
been  due  to  an  imperfect  study  of  the  pathological  facts, 
which  we  now  propose  to  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. 

PatJiological  Facts  hearing  upon  the  Functions  of  the 
Cerehellum, — ^Nearly  all  writers  on  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  while  they  agree  that  extirpation  of  the 
cerebellum  in  the  lower  animals  produces  irregularity  of 
movements,  are  arrested,  as  it  were,  in  their  deductions,  by 
the  following  quotation  from  Andral,  in  his  report  of  ninety- 
three  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum  : 

"  A  more  remarkable  alteration  of  movement  is  noted 
in  the  observation  of  M.  Lallemand.  The  patient  staggered 
on  his  legs,  and  often  came  near  falling  forward.  In  this 
case,  the  only  one  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
physiologists  who  regard  the  cerebellum  as  the  organ  of 
the  coordination  of  movements,  the  cerebellum  was  entirely 
transformed  into  a  sac  fiUed  with  pus."  * 

*  Andral,  Cliniqw  m^cUcale,  Bruxelles,  1884,  tome  v.,  p.  601. 
The  oase  alluded  to  is  quoted  from  Lallemand,  'which  we  hare  consulted  io 
the  original,  and  will  refer  to  again. 
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The  bare  statement,  such  as  is  generally  made,  that  An- 
dral  collected  ninety-three  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum, 
only  one  of  which  tends  to  show  that  this  is  the  organ  of 
muscular  coordination,  is  sufficient  to  arrest  any  physiologist 
in  the  conclusions  that  would  naturally  be  drawn  from  ex- 
perimental facts ;  and  nearly  all  writers  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  uncertain  upon  the  question  of  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum.  Before  we  go  any  farther,  we  wish  to  settle, 
once  for  all,  the  physiological  bearing  of  these  cases ;  and, 
with  this  end  in  view,  have  carefully  studied,  analyzed,  and 
tabulated  them.  Out  of  the  ninety-three  cases,  fifteen  were 
observed  by  Andral,  and  seventy-eight  are  quoted  from 
various  authors.  An  analysis  of  these  cases,  with  reference 
to  conditions  likely  to  complicate  the  effects  of  the  cerebellar 
disease,  etc.',  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Analysis  of  AndraUs  ninety-three  Cases  of  Disease  of  the 

CereheUtmi. 

(Six  CoMs^  ohaeroed  hy  Andral.) 

Hemiplegia ;  death  in  fifty  hours 1    ca£e. 

Hemiplegia ;  sudden  death 1       ** 

Hemiplegia ;  death  in  two  days 1       '* 

Hemiplegia ;  associated  with  cerebral  haemorrhage      .        .        .  8 — 6  *  cases. 

{Sc'tenty-eight  Caaes^  quoted  from  various  Authors,) 

Hemorrhage  mto  the  cerebellum ;  quoted  from  Serres 

"  **  *•  quoted  from  Dance 

«  "  "  quoted  from  Bayle 

"  "  "  quoted  from  Guiot 

"  "  "  (Serres)  hemiplegia 

"  **  "  (Cazes)  coma 

"  "  "  (Morgagni) ;  found  dead 

«<  *<  <'  (S^dillot) ;  died  in  fifteen  min 

utes 

«  »♦  **  (Caflbrd) ;  died  suddenly 

HsMnorrhage  (Michelet) ;  apoplexy  two  years  before  death  ;  found 

an  old  clot  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum    . 


6* 

cases. 

It 

case. 

n 
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2 

cases. 

case. 
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cases. 

1  In  these  six  cases,  there  was  haemorrhage  into  the  cerebellunL 
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Brought  forward 16    esiB» 

Hemorrhage  (quoted  from  various  authors) ;  haemorrhage  iuto 

the  cerebrum  as  well  as  the  cerebelluiti         .        .        .        .  9       " 

Atrophy  of  the  left  cerebral  and  the  right  cerebellar  hemisphere  2       ** 

Cases  of  disease,  with  paralysis ;  quoted  from  various  authors  .  9       ^ 

Gases  of  abscess,  with  paralysis ;  quoted  from  various  authors  .  3       ** 

CjTst  (R^oamier) ;  convulsions 1     case. 

Abscess  (Laugier) ;  convulsions 1       " 

Abscess,  involving  the  entire  cerebellum  (Lallemand) ;  want  of 

coordination' 1       " 

Cases,  quoted  from  various  authors,  in  which  no  disturbance  was 

noted  in  the  movements ;  the  disease  was  confined  to  one 

lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum 6    cases. 

Cases  of  tumor,  quoted  from  various  authors,  in  which  there 

was  paralysis 15       " 

Cases  of  tumor,  associated  with  disease  of  the  cerebrum      .        .  1       ^ 
Cases  of  tumor,  associated  with  convulsions ;  the  descriptions 

are  very  indefinite 9 — IB 


{N'lne  Cases^  observed  hy  Andral.) 

Softening ;  hemiplegia  and  convulsions       .....'  1    case. 

Softening ;  hemiplegia  and  subsequent  hiemorrhagc     .        .        .  1       " 

Softening;  hemiplegia  and  haemorrhage 1       " 

Softening ;  agitation,  like  convulsions,  of  the  members       .        .  1       " 

Cyst ;  paralysis  and  convulsions 1       " 

Tubercle ;  hemiplegia 1       " 

Five  small  tubercles  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum ;  move- 
ments normal 1       " 

Tuberculous  mass,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  on  one  side  of  the 

cerebellum ;  movements  normal 1       ** 

Cyst,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  on  one  side  of  the  cerebellum; 

movements  normal      ........  1 — 9  cases. 

Add  cases  of  haemorrhage,  previously  cited,  observed  by  Andral,  6      ** 

Add  cases  quoted  from  various  authors 73      " 

Total  cases  collected  by  Andral  *      ....        93  cases. 

In  six  cases,  quoted  from  Serres,  marked  *,  "  there  were 
observed  all  the  signs  of  violent  apoplexy  ;  nothing  in  par- 
ticular is  said  with  regard  to  disorders  of  movement "  (An- 
dral, ojp,  city  p.  475).    In  the  case  quoted  from  Dance, 

1  This  is  the  single  case,  noted  by  Andral,  out  of  the  ninety-three,  showing 
want  of  coordination. 

*  AndiulL,  CUnigrue  medicale^  Bruxelles,  1834,  tome  v.,  p.  468,  et  seq. 
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marked  f,  the  patient  was  struck  with  apoplexy  (Andi'al, 
op,  cit.j  p.  475).  In  the  case  quoted  from  Bayle,  marked  :j:, 
the  patient  suddenly  lost  consciousness,  had  convulsive  move- 
ments on  the  third  day,  and  died  in  coma,  on  the  fifth  day 
(Andral,  op.  cit.,  p.  476).  In  the  case  quoted  from  Guiot, 
marked  §,  there  was  "  no  lesion  except  efiusion  of  blood  in 
the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum*  The  individual  who  was 
the  subject  of  this  observation  had  had  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. Before  his  attack,  he  had  for  some  time  a  tottering 
gait  {demarclie  chanc€lanU\  and,  after  the  attack,  remained 
hemiplegic  on  the  riglit  side  "  (Andral,  op.  cit,  p.  476). 

Let  us  now  carefully  review  these  ninety-three  cases  of 
Andral,  which  have  been  hold  in  terrorem  over  those  who 
have  ventured  to  argue,  from  experiments  on  animals,  that 
the  cerebellum  is  the  coordinator  of  the  muscular  movements, 
and  see  how  many  may  properly  be  thrown  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ! 

We  can  discard  the  first  six  cases,  observed  by  Andral,  in 
which  there  was  hemiplegia,  speedy  death,  and  in  three  of 
which,  there  was  cerebral  haemorrhage  ;  for  we  could  hardly 
observe  want  of  coordination  in  hemiplegics  or  in  cases 
complicated  with  cerebral  disease.  "We  can  discard  the  six 
cases,  quoted  from  Serres,  in  which  there  was  violent  apo- 
plexy, as  well  as  the  case  quoted  from  Dance,  with  apoplexy 
and  the  case  quoted  from  Bayle,  with  coma  and  convulsions. 
It  is  evident  that  these  cases  are  useless  in  noting  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  coordinating  power.  We  can  discard  two 
cases  (Serres)  with  hemiplegia  ;  one  (Gazes)  with  coma  ;  one, 
(Morgagni)  found  dead ;  one  (Sedillot)  died  in  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  one  (Caffbrd)  died  suddenly  ;  one  (Michelet)  apoplexy 
two  years  before  death,  and  an  old  clot  in  the  right  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum.  This  last  case  is  in  accord  with  experi- 
ments on  animals ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  coordinating 
power  may  be  restored  after  loss  of  one-half  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. We  can  discard  nine  cases  quoted  from  various  authors, 
in  wliich  there  was  cerebral  as  well  as  cerebellar  hsemor- 
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rfaage ;  two  cases  of  paralysis,  with  atrophy  of  one  hcmi 
sphere  of  the  cerebrum  and  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebel- 
lum ;  nine  indefinitely  described  cases,  with  paralysis ;  three 
cases  of  abscess,  with  paralysis ;  one  case  of  cyst  and  one  of 
abscess,  with  paralysis  ;  fifteen  cases  of  tumor,  with  paraly- 
sis ;  seven  cases,  associated  with  disease  of  the  cerebrum  and 
paralysis  ;  nine  very  indefinitely  described  cases,  associated 
with  convulsions.  Of  the  remaining  cases  observed  by  Au- 
dral,  we  can  discard  one,  with  hemiplegia  and  convulsions  ; 
one,  with  hemiplegia  and  subsequent  haemorrhage ;  one, 
with  hemiplegia  ;  one  case  of  cyst,  with  paralysis  and  con- 
vulsions ;  one,  of  tubercle,  with  hemiplegia.  We  can  also 
discard  one  case  of  five  small  tubercles  in  one  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum  ;  one,  of  a  tuberculous  mass,  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  on  one  side ;  one,  of  a  cyst,  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut, on  one  side.  These  last  cases  do  not  present  sufiicient 
destruction  of  the  cerebellar  substance  to  lead  us  to  expect 
any  disorder  in  the  movements. 

Thus  far  we  have  discarded  eighty-five  cases,  leaving 
eight  to  be  analyzed.  Of  these  eight  cases,  in  five,  it  is 
simply  stated  that  the  movements  were  unaffected,  and  that 
"  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  was  the  seat  of 
abscess  "  (Andral,  op,  cit^  p.  500).  In  view  of  this  bare  state- 
ment, and  the  fact  that,  in  animals,  recovery  of  coordinating 
power  takes  place  when  half  of  the  cerebellum  has  been 
removed,  we  may  throw  out  these  cases  as  incomplete.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  abscesses  were  probably  of 
slow  development ;  and  if  they  did  not  destroy  a  sufliciently 
large  portion  of  the  cerebellum  to  influence  the  coordinating 
power  permanently,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  functions  of 
this  organ  would  be  at  all  affected,  as  there  would  be  no 
shock,  as  in  the  sudden  removal  of  substance  by  an  operation. 

"We  are  thus  reduced  to  three  cases ;  and  in  all  of  these, 
the  movements  were  more  or  less  affected.  These  eases  wo 
will  now  study  as  closely  as  is  possible  from  the  details  given. 

Case  I. — The  first  case  is  quoted  from  Guiot.    There  was 
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no  lesion,  except  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  median  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  there  was  probably  no  pressure  upon 
the  peduncles.  "  The  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  this 
observation  had  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Before  the  at- 
tack, he  had  for  some  time  a  staggering  gait  {une  demarche 
cAaneelante)j  and,  after  the  attack,  he  had  remained  hemi- 
plegic  on  the  left  side"  (Andral,  op.  cit,^  p.  476).  From 
these  meagre  detaUs,  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  difficulty  of  coordination,  though  the  descrip- 
tion is  not  as  definite  as  could  be  desired. 

Case  II. — The  second  case  was  observed  by  Andral.  A 
groom,  not  quite  forty  years  of  age,  was  brought  into  the 
Maisan  royale  de  sante,  having  suffered  from  severe  head- 
ache, vertigo,  etc.,  for  fifteen  days,  which  finally  became 
fixed  at  the  occiput.  During  the  first  three  days  in  the  hos- 
j>ital,  "  he  was  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation  ;  the  move- 
ments of  the  members,  on  the  right  as  well  as  the  left 
side,  were  sometimes  so  brusques  and  disordered  that  they 
resembled  convulsive  movements."  Soon  the  respiration 
became  disturbed,  and  he  died  in  asphyxia.  "  Upon  post- 
mortem examination,  there  was  found  general  injection 
of  the  meninges ;  nothing  particular  in  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres; a  moderate  quantity  of  serum  in  the  ventricles; 
reddish  softening  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  in 
its  posterior  and  inferior  half;  no  other  lesion"  (Andral, 
op.  city  p.  490). 

The  only  marked  symptom  relating  to  the  movements  in 
this  case  was  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity  and  convulsive 
action  of  the  muscles,  while  the  patient  was  in  bed.  The 
case  is  not  strong  in  its  bearings,  either  for  or  against  the 
coordination-theory  ;  for  there  must  have  been  a  great 
amount  of  irritation  of  the  encephalic  centres,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  difficult  to  note  disturbance  of  equilibration  or 
of  coordination  in  a  patient  confined  to  the  bed. 

The  third  case  is  quoted  by  Andral  from  Lallemand,  and 
is  taken  by  Lallemand  from  Delamare. 
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Case  III. — "  M.  Guerin,  vicar  at  GezevUle,  forty-six  years 
of  age,  of  a  good  temperameDt,  strong,  and  corpulent,  with 
a  good  appetite,  complained  of  a  dull  pain,  which  finally  be- 
came acute,  under  the  frontal  bone.  For  a  year  he  experi- 
enced attacks  of  vertigo  and  vomiting,  without  fever.  He 
staggered  on  liis  legs,  and  was  often  near  falling  forward. 
The  treatment  employed  was  antiphlogistic  and  derivative." 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  cerebrum  was  found 
entirely  healthy,  but  the  envelop  of  the  cerebellum  was  col- 
lapsed, folded,  and  only  contained  about  the  half  of  an  egg- 
shell full  of  a  brown  and  fetid,  lymphatico-purulent  liquid.* 

This  case,  as  far  as  the  description  goes,  shows  marked 
diflBculty  in  equilibration  or  coordination. 

If  the  reader  have  carefully  studied  the  foregoing  analysis 
of  Andral's  cases,  he  will  see  that  eighty-five  may  be  thrown 
out  altogether,  leaving  but  eight ;  and  of  these  eight  cases, 
five  are  so  imperfectly  djBscribed,  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  cerebellum  is  so  restricted,  that  they  may  also  be  disre- 
garded. The  ninety-three  cases  are  thus  reduced  to  three. 
Of  these  three  cases,  in  two,  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not 
there  were  deficiency  of  coordinating  power ;  and  in  one,  the 
difficulty  in  equilibration  or  coordination  was  distinctly  noted. 
This,  we  conceive,  disposes  of  the  much-quoted  ninety-three 
cases  of  Andral ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  opposed  to  the 
view  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  equilibration  or 
muscular  coordination. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  collected  by  Andral,  there  are 
numerous  other  instances  on  record  of  disease  confined  to 
the  cerebellum. 

Case  IV. — An  interesting  case  of  disease  of  the  cere- 
bellum was  reported  by  Gall,  in  1823.*  This  patient  "com- 
plained for  several  months  of  a  very  disagreeable  sense  of 
pressure  at  the  nucha,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  forward  as  if 

*  Lallemand,  H^'chercJien  anaiomico-patholoffiques  sur  Vencephale^  Paris,  1823, 
tome  il.,  p.  89. 

•  Gall,  Sur  Icsfondiom  du  cerveau^  Paris,  1823,  tome  iii.,  p.  841. 
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he  saw  a  precipice  at  his  feet.  Several  physicians  attributed 
these  symptoms  to  hemorrhoids ;  for  myself,  I  concluded 
that  there  was  an  organic  disease  in  the  brain.  Several 
months  after,  the  patient  died,  and  we  found  on  the  tento- 
rium a  fleshy  mass  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  had  com- 
pressed the  cerebellum." 

Case  Y. — In  1826,  Petiet  reported  a  case  of  disease,  in 
which  the  cerebellum  was  entirely  destroyed,  its  tissue  being 
broken  down  into  a  sort  of  whitish  louiUie^  The  cerebrum 
was  healthy.  The  observation  was  made  in  1796.  The  pa- 
tient, before  death,  was  observed  to  present  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  walk  backward.  He  rose  from  his  seat  with 
diflSculty,  and,  once  erect,  the  first  movements  of  the  feet 
were  lateral,  and  he  finally  walked  by  moving  the  feet  from 
before  backward.  His  locomotion  consisted  simply  in  pass- 
ing from  his  own  to  an  adjoining  bed  in  the  ward,  a  distance 
of  about  six  feet. 

Case  VI. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases,  and  the  one 
most  frequently  quoted  by  physiological  writers,  was  report- 
ed by  Combette,  in  1831.*  This  patient,  Alexandrine  La- 
brosse,  in  her  seventh  year,  was  seen  by  M.  Miquel.  Since 
the  age  of  five  years  only  had  she  been  able  to  sustain  her- 
self on  her  feet.  M.  Miquel  was  struck  with  her  slight  de- 
velopment and  the  feebleness  of  the  extremities.  At  the 
age  of  nine  and  a  half  years,  she  was  admitted  into  the  Or- 
2>Ji€lin8.  "When  spoken  to,  she  answered  with  difficidty 
and  hesitation.  Her  legs,  although  very  feeble,  enabled  her 
still  to  walk,  but  she  often  fell."  She  was  first  seen  by  M. 
Combette,  in  January,  1831.  She  had  then  kept  the  bed  for 
three  months;  was  constantly  lying  on  the  back,  i.d  could 
scarcely  move  the  legs  ;  she  used  her  hands  with  ease.  She 
died  of  some  intestinal  disorder,  March  25,  1831.     On  post- 

*  Petiet,  Journal  de physiologic^  Paris,  1826,  tome  vi.,  p.  162,  et  seq. 

•  Combette,  Ob«ervation  (Tune  jcune  Jille^  morie  daAs  aa  onzieme  annee,  chat 
•  lnq^udle  il  y  avail  absence  complete  du  cervelet^  dcs  pedonculea  posierieurex  et  de  la 

prottibSrance  anntUaire. — Journal  de physiologie^  Paris^  1831,  tome  xi.,  p.  27,  etseq. 
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mortem  examination,  "  in  place  of  the  cerebellum  there  was 
a  cellular  membrane,  gelatiniform,  semicircular,  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  lines  in  its  transverse  diameter."  There  waa 
no  trace  of  the  pons  Yarolii.  Combette  states  that  Alex- 
andrine Labrosse  was  able  to  walk  for  several  years,  always, 
it  is  true,  in  an  uncertain  manner ;  later,  her  legs  became 
more  and  more  feeble,  and  finally  she  ceased  to  be  able  to 
sustain  her  weight.  She  had  the  habit  of  masturbation.  Com- 
bette further  states  that  this  observation  is  not  in  accord 
"with  the  experiments  of  Flourens,  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  cerebellum  is  the  regulator  of  movements."  The 
cncephalon  was  also  examined  by  Guillot,  who  noted  ab- 
sence of  the  cerebellum  alid  of  the  pons. 

This  case  is  somewhat  imperfect,  as  it  was  not  seen  by 
Combette  until  the  patient  had  kept  the  bed  for  three 
months.  ^  By  some  writers,  it  is  quoted  in  favor  of,  and  by 
some,  in  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  cerebellum  coordi- 
nates the  muscular  movements.  It  was  not  a  case  of  simple 
disease  of  the  cerebellum,  as  the  pons  and  the  posterior  pe- 
duncles were  also  absent.  It  was  noted,  before  the  case  was 
seen  by  Combette,  that  the  patient  walked  in  an  uncertain 
manner  and  often  fell. 

Several  cases  of  injury  of  the  cerebellum  are  reported  by 
Larrey.* 

Case  VII. — One  case  is  described,  in  which  the  patient 
was  struck  by  a  ball  from  a  blunderbuss,  wliich  grazed  the 
occipital  protuberances.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  move- 
ment. The  patient  died  on  the  thirty-ninth  day,  in  opisthot- 
onos. On  post-mortem  examination,  "the  occipital  bone 
had  sustained  a  considerable  loss  of  substance ;  the  slit  into 
the  dura  mater,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  cori'esponded  to 
the  centre  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  which  was 
sunk  downward  and  was  of  a  yellowish  color,  but  free  from 
suppuration  or  effusion.     The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 

*  Larrey,  Injuries  of  Hue  Cerebellum. — Observations  on  Wounds^  etc.^  PhUi^ 
dclphio,  1832,  p.  199,  ei  seq. 
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marrow  bore  a  dull,  wliite  aspect,  were  of  greater  consist- 
ence than  is  natural,  and  had  lost  about  a  quarter  of  their 
size;  the  nerves  arising  from  them  appeared  to  us  also 
to  be  in  a  state  of  atrophy  near  their  origin"  (Larrey, 
op.  cit,  p.  207). 

Case  VIII. — ^Another  patient  was  struck  by  a  piece  of 
wood  on  the  right  side  of  the  head.  He  was  found  dead  a 
little  over  three  months  after  the  injury.  "  The  right  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebellum  was  entirely  disorganized  by  an 
abscess  which  pervaded  its  whole  substance "  (Larrey,  op. 
cit.^  p.  210).    No  disturbances  of  movement  were  noted. , 

Case  IX. — Another  patient  had  erysipelas  following  a 
fall  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  abscess.  lie  lived  for  three 
or  four  montlis.  Five  or  six  weeks  after  the  injury,  he  had 
severe  pains  in  the  occiput,  and,  "  when  standing  he  could 
with  difficulty  only  preserve  his  equilibrium."  On  post- 
mortem examination,  the  deep-seated  vessels  of  the  cere- 
brum were  found  injected.  "We  found,  in  the  left  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum,  about  three  tablespoonfuls  of  pus  of  a 
whitish  and  gelatinous  aspect,  whicli  had  encroached  upon, 
or  rather  displaced  entirely,  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebel- 
lum ;  this  purulent  substance  was  enveloped  within  the  pia 
mat^r,  which  had  acquired  a  somewhat  firmer  consistence, 
and,  as  in  the  subject  of  the  preceding  case,  assumed  a  pearly 
color.  The  other  half  of  the  cerebellum  was  shrivelled,  and 
the  medullary  substance  forming  the  arbor  vitse  was  of  a 
grayish  color  and  very  dense"  (Larrey,  op.  cit,  p.  211). 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  found  by  Larrey  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  extinction  of  sexual  appetite,  and  atrophy  of  the 
organs  of  generation.  In  the  first  two  cases,  judging  from 
the  results  of  experiments  on  animals,  there  was  not  enough 
injury  of  the  cerebellum  to  necessarily  influence  the  power 
of  coordination.  In  the  last  case,  there  was  difficulty  in 
equilibration,  but  also  some  paralysis. 

A  number  of  cases,  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  detail 
fully,  are  cited  by  Wagner,  in  the  Jouimal  de  la  physiologies 
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in  which  tottering  gait  and  want  of  equilibration  or  of  mus- 
cular coordination  were  noted,  in  connection  with  greater  or 
less  disorganization  of  the  cerebellum.'  In  the  same  jour- 
nal, is  a  brief  note  of  a  case,  reported  by  Laborde,  in  which 
there  was  a  large  cyst  in  the  cerebellum,  with  incomplete 
paraplegia  and  "  want  of  coordination  of  the  movements  of 
progression."  * 

Case  X. — ^A  most  remarkable  and  carefully-observed  case 
of  atrophy  of  the  cerebellum  was  reported  by  Dr.  Fiedler, 
in  18G1."  The  subject  of  this  observation,  a  man,  aged  about 
fifty  years,  had  remarkable  peculiarities  in  his  movements 
for  thirty  years.  After  the  age  of  twenty  years,  it  is  stated 
that  "  he  could  no  longer  walk  with  as  much  certainty  as 
before ;  the  gait  was  staggering  (taumelnd).  \  .  .  Xot  only 
in  the  house,  but  also  in  the  street,  the  patient  often  fell,  so 
that  he  was  very  frequently  taken  for  a  drunkard,  and  was 
either  carried  home  or  taken  to  the  police-station.  It  is  said 
that  he  never  had  drunk  spirituous  liquors. 

"  Sometimes  the  patient  walked  backward,  but  only  a  few 
steps.  He  never  had  any  turning  movements ;  the  gait  was 
always  tottering  (wdcklig)  and  slow "  (Fiedler,  oj>,  cit,  p. 
251).  He  never  fell  forward,  but  always  on  the  back.  On 
post-mortem  examination,  the  cerebrum  was  found  healtliy, 
"  but  the  cerebellum  was  atrophied,  especially  at  its  posterior 
and  inferior  portion,  and  was  reduced  in  size  at  least  one- 
half"  (Fiedler,  op.  oiL,  p.  258).  This  case  presented  the 
phenomena  of  defective  coordination  to  a  marked  degree. 
Nothing  is  said  of  vertigo. 

Case  XI. — In  an  elaborate  article  by  Lussana,  on  the 
cerebellum,  a  case  is  quoted  from  Pourfour  du  Petit,  in 
which  a  soldier,  who  received  a  gunshot-wound  travei'sing 

*  Wagner,  Recherches  criiiqnes  et  experinuntalea  sur  lea  fondiom  du  cer-vtau, 
^-Journal  de  la  physiologies  Paris,  1861,  toine  iv.,  p.  386. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  637. 

'  Fiedler,  Fin  Fall  von  Verhummerung  des  CerebeUum, — Zeiischrifl  fur  ra- 
Uanelle  Medicin,  Leipzig  und  Heidelberg,  1861^  Bd.  xi.^  S.  250,  ei  se^. 
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the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  immediately  presented  "  a 
great  disorder  in  his  movements."  * 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  cases  of  disease  of  the 
cerebellum,  are  two  observed  by  Vulpian. 

Case  XII. — ^The  first  was  a  woman,  forty-nine  years  of 
age,  in  the  hospital  of  la  Saljpetriere.  "  All  of  the  move- 
ments were  preserved,  but  locomotion  was  most  irregular 
and  diflScult ;  she  could  only  walk  in  the  most  hizari^e  man- 
ner, resting  on  a  chair  which  she  placed  before  her  at  every 
8tep,  and,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  at  equilibration,  she  often 
fell."  This  patient,  however,  retained  great  muscular  power. 
On  post-mortem  examination,  "  the  cortical  gray  substance 
of  the  cerebellum  was  found  entirely  atrophied  :  all  the 
nerve-cells  of  this  layer  had  disappeared."  There  was  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  size  of  the  cerebellum.  The  cor- 
pora dentata  were  perfectly  preserved,  "  showing  that  these 
parts,  at  all  events,  have  but  a  slight  office  in  coordination."  * 

Case  XIII. — The  second  case  presented  an  old  softening, 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  destroying  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  cerebellar  substance  of  one  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  corpus  dentatum  was  completely  destroyed.  This  wom- 
an "  walked  well,  but  it  appears  nevertheless  that  she  vacil- 
lated very  slightly  in  her  gait,  without,  however,  a  tendency 
.to  fall." » 

Wo  have  thus  cited  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  disease 
confined  to  the  cerebellum,  in  which  there  was  marked  dis- 
turbance in  the  muscular  movements  ;  but  there  are  others, 
in  which  the*  movements  were  unaffected.  As  an  example 
of  the  latter,  we  may  refer  to  a  case  cited  from  Bouvier,  by 
Prof.  Hammond. 

Case  XIV. — In  this  case,  the  movements  of  the  limbs 
were  all  preserved.  On  post-mortem  examination,  there 
was  found  an  abscess  involving  the  two  outer  thirds  of  the 

>  LussANA,  LefOM  8ur  Us  fonctions  du  eervellet. — Journal  de  la  phifsiciogie^ 
Taris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  429. 

»  Vulpian,  Systhne  ncrveux,  Paris,  1866,  p,  629.  »  Op.  eil,  p.  682. 
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left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  walls  of  this  cavity, 
which  contained  several  tablespoonfuls  of  pus,  were  soft- 
ened. 

"  As  M.  Bouvier  remarks,  a  circumstance  of  great  inter- 
est connected  with  this  case  is  the  entire  absence  during  life 
of  any  symptoms  indicating  an  augmented  sensibility,  loss 
of  equilibrium,  or  excitation  of  the  genital  organs."  * 

With  regard  to  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  disease  of 
the  cerebellum  was  of  slow  development  and  did  not  involve 
enough  of  its  substance  to  necessarily  interfere  with  its  func- 
tions, as  has  been  clearly  shown  in  other  pathological  cases 
and  in  experiments  upon  animals. 

Prof.  Hammond  also  reports  two  interesting  cases  which 
came  under  his  own  observation.' 

Case  XV. — "In  1851,  a  Mexican  shephei'd  was  attacked 
near  Cebolleta,  in  New  Mexico,  by  Navajo  Indians.  He 
managed  to  escape,  but  in  fleeing  from  his  enemies  received 
an  arrow-wound  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  He  was 
on  horseback,  and,  though  stunned  by  the  blow,  maintained 
his  scat  in  the  saddle.  So  firmly  wa§  the  arrow  implanted 
that  the  shaft  became  detached  by  hiS'  efforts  to  remove  it, 
leaving  the  head  of  the  weapon  in  the  skull.  I  saw  him 
about  two  hours  subsequently.  He  was  then  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  senses  and  was  suffering  no  pain.  There  were, 
however,  constant  vertigo  and  nausea,  together  with  a  sen- 
sation, as  he  described  it,  as  if  his  head  were  balanced  on  a 
very  delicate  point,  and  the  least  inclination  to  one  side 
or  the  other  would  cause  it  to  fall  off.  On  examining  the 
wound,  I  found  the  arrow  still  sticking  in  the  bone,  and  I 
had  to  use  considerable  force  before  I  could  remove  it.  It 
had  entered  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half — a  little  be- 
low and  to  the  left  of  the  occipital  protuberance — ^wounding 
the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.     The  vertigo  continued  all 

'  Hammond,  The  Physiclogif  and  Pathology  of  the   Cerebellwn. — Quttrierfy 
Journal  of  PgychologieaL  Medicine,  New  York,  1869,  vol  iii.,  p.  237. 
•  Loe.  Hi. 
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that  night,  but  the  nausea  and  vomiting  stopped  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours. 

"  The  next  day  he  attempted  to  walk,  but  was  obliged  to 
desist  on  account  of  the  vertigo.  *  He  felt/  he  said,  ^  as  if 
he  were  drunk,'  and  he  staggered  just  like  a  drunken  man* 
This  feeling  of  vertigo  continued  for  several  weeks,  lasting 
all  through  the  period  of  suppuration.  Gradually  it  disap- 
peared, though  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  he  felt  giddy 
on  making  any  unusual  exertion.  At  no  time  was  there  any 
difficulty  in  coordinating  the  muscles  of  the  upper  or  lower 
extremities.  The  latter  were  simply  aflfected  through  the  ver- 
tigious  sensation.  The  sensibility  was  unaffected  through- 
out the  whole  progress  of  the  case. 

Case  XVI. — "  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  man  who,  for 
several  months,  had  suffered  with  vertigo,  occasional  con- 
vulsions, attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  a  constant  and 
violent  pain  affecting  the  back  of  the  head.  These  symp- 
toms had  come  on  subsequently  to  a  severe  blow  which  he 
had  received  on  the  back  of  the  head,  in  consequence  of 
raising  himself  too  soon  while  the  horse  he  was  riding  was 
passing  under  a  low  archway. 

"When  this  man  attempted  to  walk  he  reeled  and. stag- 
gered as  if  he  were  drunk,  but  his  movements  were  very 
different  from  those  which  we  now  recognize  as  character- 
izing locomotor  ataxia.  The  upper  extremities,  and  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  were  not  affected ;  he  had  the  entire  control 
of  his  legs  when  lying  down,  and  there  was  no  diminution 
of  sensibility  anywhere.  At  last  he  became  paraplegic,  and 
died  in  a  convulsion.  The  jpost-^mortem  examination  showed 
the  existence  of  an  abscess,  which  had  obliterated  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum." 

The  interpretation  of  these  two  cases  depends,  apparently, 
upon  the  ideas  concerning  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum, 
with  which  they  are  regarded.  We  should  consider  them 
as  very  strong  evidence  that  the  cerebellum  regulates  equi- 
libration and  muscular  coordination.    Prof.  Hammond  re- 
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gards  them  as  in  accordance  with  his  idea,  that  injury  of 
the  cerebellum  does  not  affect  coordination,  but  simply  pro- 
duces vertigo.  It  remains  for  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the  ph3nomcna  observed  indicate  want  of  coordinating 
power. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  question,  whether  or  not,  in 
view  of  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals  and  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  cere- 
bellum, this  nerve-centre  presides  over  coordination  of  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  which  is  certainly  necessary  to  equili- 
bration, except  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  those  concerned 
in  speech.  This  question  seems  to  us  to  be  capable  of  a 
definite  answer. 

Every  carefully-observed  case  that  we  have  been  able  to 
find,  in  which  there  was  uncomplicated  disease  or  injury  of 
the  cerebellum,  provided  the  disease  or  injury  involved  more 
than  half  of  the  organ,  presented  great  disorder  in  the  gen- 
eral movements,  particularly  those  of  progression.  We  have 
collected  the  more  or  less  complete  reports  of  sixteen  cases. 
In  Case  II.,  there  was  softeningof  one-half  of  one  hemisphere, 
and  remarkable  convulsive  movements.  In  Case  VI.,  the 
one  so  often  quoted  from  Combette,  the  gait  was  uncertain, 
with  frequent  falling ;  there  was  incomplete  paralysis ;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  absence  of  the  cerebellum,  there  was  no 
pons  Varolii.  In  Case  VII.,  there  was  no  disturbance  of 
movement,  and  there  was  partial  degeneration  of  one  lateral 
lobe.  In  Case  VIII.,  there  was  no  disturbance  of  move- 
ment, and  disorganization  of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. In  Case  XIII.,  there  was  slight  loss  of  substance  in 
one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  slight  "  vacillation  " 
in  the  movements.  In  Case  XIV.,  there  was  an  abscess  in- 
volving two-thirds  of  one  lateral  lobe,  and  the  movements 
of  the  limbs  were  preserved.  In  Cases  L,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  IX., 
X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XV.,  XVI.,  ten  out  of  sixteen,  there  was 
diflSculty  in  muscular  coordination,  which  was  invariably  in 
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direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  cerebellar  substance  involved 
in  the  disease  or  injury.  We  do  not  make  the  reservation, 
that  more  than  half  of  the  cerebellum  must  be  destroyed  in 
order  necessarily  to  produce  difficulty  in  muscular  coordina- 
tion, on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  but  regard  this  point  as 
positively  demonstrated  by  experiments  on  animals.  These 
experiments  show  that  one-half  of  the  organ  is  capable  of 
performing  the  function  of  the  whole.  We  have  an  analogy 
to  this  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys^  one  of  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  elimination  of  the  effete  constituents  of  the  urine, 
after  the  other  has  been  removed. 

Notwithstanding  the  contrary  views  of  many  physiologi- 
cal writers,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  from  experiments  and 
a  careful  study  of  pathological  facts,  that  there  is  no  one 
point  in  the  physiology  of  the  nerve-centres  more  definitely 
settled  than  tliat  the  cerebellum  presides  over  equilibration 
and  the  coordination  of  the  muscular  movements,  particu- 
larly those  of  progression.  In  this  statement,  we  make  ex- 
ceptions in  favor  of  the  movements  of  respiration,  degluti- 
tion, of  the  face,  and  of  those  concerned  in  speech,  as  well  as 
the  involuntary  movements  generally.  As  another  example 
of  a  nerve-centre  presiding  over  muscular  coordination,  we 
have  the  instance  of  the  portion  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  • 
the  cerebrum,  which  coordinates  the  action  of  flie  muscles 
concerned  in  speech. 

The  theory  that  the  disordered  movements  which  follow 
injury  of  the  cerebellum  are  due  simply  to  vertigo  is  not 
tenable.  In  only  three  of  the  cases  cited,  is  vertigo  men- 
tioned; and  in  two,  the  word  vertigo  seems  to  be  used 
rather  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed,  than 
in  their  simple  description.  There  is  a  disease  involving  the 
semicircular  canals  and  other  parts  of  the  internal  ear, 
called  Meniere's  disease,  in  which  there  is  marked  want  of 
equilibration  and  muscular  coordination,  attended  with,  and 
probably  dependent  upon  vertigo.  The  vertigo  is  always 
very  distinct,  and  is  mentioned  in  all  of  these  cases ;  and 
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though  it  is  less  in  the  recumbent  posture,  it  is  never  en- 
tirely absent.  A  very  elaborate  article  on  certain  affections 
of  the  inner  ear,  including  M6ni^re's  disease,  with  numer- 
ous illustrative  cases,  was  published  by  Dr.  Kiiapp,  in  the 
Archives  of  O^kthdlmciogy  and  Otology^  New  York,  1871, 
vol.  ii..  No.  i.  A  careful  study  of  these  cases,  comparing 
them  with  the  cases  of  deficient  coordination  from  disease  of 
the  cerebellum,  cannot  fail  to  show  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  phenomena  following  cerebellar  disease  and  the 
muscular  phenomena  due  to  well-marked  and  persistent 
vertigo.* 

Connection  of  the  Cerebellum,  with  the  Generative  Funo- 
tion. — The  fact  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  centre  for  equili- 
bration and  the  coordination  of  certain  muscular  movements 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  has  no  other  functions. 
The  idea  of  Gall,  that  "  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  the 
instinct  of  generation," "  is  sufficiently  familiar ;  and  there 
are  numerous  facts  in  pathology  that  show  a  certain  relation 
between  this  nerve-centre  and  the  organs  of  generation, 
though  the  idea  that  it  presides  over  the  generative  function 
is  not  sustained  by  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals, 
or  by  facts  in  comparative  anatomy. 

In  experiments  on  animals  in  which  the  cerebellum  has 
been  removed,  there  is  nothing  pointing  directly  to  this  part 
as  the  organ  of  the  generative  instinct.  Flourens  removed  a 
great  part  of  the  cerebellum  in  a  cock.  The  animal,  survived 
for  eight  months.  It  was  put  several  times  with  hens,  and 
always  attempted  to  mount  them,  but  without  success,  from 
want  of  equilibrium.  In  this  animal,  the  testicles  were 
enormous."  This  observation  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed, 
and  there  are  no  instances  in  which  the  cerebellum  has  been 

»  Enapp,  a  Clinical  Anahjaia  of  the  Injlan^atory  Affectiom  of  Uie  luner  JS3w, 
New  York,  1871. 

•  Gall,  Sftr  leafondions  du  eerveau^  Paris,  1826,  tome  iii.,  p.  245. 
'  Flourkns,  Sytikme  nerveux,  Paris,  1842,  p.  168 
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removed  with  apparent  destruction  of  sexual  instinct.  In  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  weights  of  the  cerebellum  in  stal- 
lions, mares,  and  geldings,  Leuret  found  that,  far  from  being 
atrophied,  the  cerebellum  of  geldings  was  even  larger  than 
in  either  stallions  or  mares.' 

In  the  numerous  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  cere- 
bellum, to  which  we  have  already  referred,  there  are  some, 
in  which  irritation  of  this  part  has  been  followed  by  persistent 
erection  and  manifest  exaggeration  of  the  sexual  appetite, 
and  others,  in  which  its  extensive  degeneration  or  destruction 
has  apparently  produced  atrophy  of  the  generative  organs 
and  total  loss  of  sexual  desire.  There  are  also  certain  cases 
of  this  kind  which  we  have  not  yet  cited.  Serres  gives  the 
history  of  several  cases,  in  which  irritation  of  the  cerebellum 
was  followed  by  satyriasis  or  nymphomania,  but  in  other 
cases,  there  were  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  generative 
organs.'  In  the  case  reported  by  Combette,  the  patient  had 
the  habit  of  masturbation."  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  gives  an 
account  of  two  cases  of  diseased  or  atrophied  cerebellum,  with 
absence  of  sexual  desire,  and  one  case  of  irritation,  with 
satyriasis.*  Similar  instances  are  given  by  other  writers, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  We  have  already  cited 
the  observations  of  Budge  and  of  Hammond,  in  which  me- 
chanical irritation  of  the  cerebellum  was  followed  by  move- 
ments of  the  uterus,  testicles,  etc.*  For  other  citations  bear- 
ing upon  the  connection  between  the  cerebellum  and  the 
generative  function,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  elaborate 
memoir  by  Prof.  Hammond.* 

*  LsiTRET,  Anaiomie  comparke  du  syat^me  nervefo^  Paris,  1889-186Y,  tome  i., 
p.  429. 

'  Serres,  Sur  lea  maladies  organiquea  du  cervelei. — Journal  de  phytioloffifj 
Paris,  1822,  tome  ii.,  p.  112,  el  seq.,  and  p.  249,  el  seq, 

*  Journal  de  phyaiologie,  Paris,  1831,  tome  xi.,  p.  30. 

^  Fisher,  ContrilwHotu  lUuairaiive  of  the  Functions  of  the  Cerebellum. — Amer- 
ican Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  1838,  No.  xlv.,  p.  352,  ei  seq. 

*  See  page  868. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  New  York,  1869,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
219,  et  seq. 
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Although  there  are  many  facts  in  pathology  which  are 
opposed  to  the  view  that  the  cerebellum  presides  over  the 
generative  function,  there  are  numerous  cases  which  go  to 
show  a  certain  connection  between  this  portion  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  the  organs  of  generation  in  the  human 
subject.  But  this  is  all  that  we  can  say  upon  this  im- 
portant point ;  certain  it  is  that  the  facts  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  definite,  and  invariable,  to  sustain  the  doctrine 
that  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  instinct. 

Devdopment  of  the  Cerebellum  in  the  Lower  Animals, — 
The  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  cerebellum  has 
little  physiological  interest,  except  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
our  knowledge  of  its  physiology.  From  this  point  of  view, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  concerning  its  development  in  the 
animal  scale.  We  can, hardly  establish  a  definite  relation 
between  this  particular  part  of  the  encephalon  and  the  com- 
plicated character  of  the  muscular  movements ;  for,  as  we 
pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  we  have 
other  parts  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  cerebellum,  devel- 
oped in  proportion  to  the  increased  complexity  of  the  mus- 
cular system.  Kor  can  we  connect  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  cerebelhmi  with  the  ideas  of  the  functions  of  this  organ 
in  connection  with  generation.  The  amphioxus  lanciolatus 
has  no  cerebellum,  and  this  organ,  therefore,  is  not  indis- 
j>ensable  to  generation.  In  some  animals  remarkable  for 
salacity,  the  cerebellum  is  not  unusually  large ;  and  facts  of 
this  kind  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

Paralysis  from  Disease  or  Injury  of  the  Cerebellum, — It 
is  not  unusual  to  observe  disorganization  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  cerebellar  substance  without  paralysis;  and, 
indeed,  we  are  inclined,  upon  this  point,  to  adopt  the  view 
advanced  by  Vulpian,  that,  of  itself,  disease  of  the  cerebellum 
is  not  attended  with  hemiplegia,  this  condition  obtaining 
only  when  the  peduncles,  the  pons,  or  the  motor  tracts  of 
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the  cord  are  directly  or  indirectly  involved/  As  far  as  the 
physiology  of  the  cerebellum  bears  upon  this  point,  there  is 
no  reason  why  simple  disease  of  its  substance  should  produce 
hemiplegia.  As  in  cerebral  affections  disease  of  the  hemi- 
spheres is  followed  by  hemiplegia,  as  the  rule,  only  when  the 
corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami,  or  the  pons,  is  involved, 
either  by  compression  or  disorganization,  so  in  disease  of  the 
cerebellum,  there  must  be  some  disturbance  of  the  motor 
tracts. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that  in  certain  cases  of  disease 
of  the  cerebellum,  without  any  affection  of  the  cerebrum,  in 
which  hemiplegia  exists,  the  paralysis  occurs  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  while  in  others,  it  is  on  the  same  side  as  the 
cerebellar  lesion.  According  to  Vulpian,  the  hemiplegia  is 
direct  or  crossed,  the  situation  of  the  paralysis  depending 
upon  the  parts  of  the  motor  tracts  that  are  compressed.  In 
simple  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  as  we 
have  just  remarked,  there  is,  of  necessity,  no  paralysis,  but 
haemorrhage  or  tumors  may  impinge  upon  one  or  another 
of  the  motor  tracts  of  the  encephalon  or  the  cord.' 

In  certain  of  the  cases  collected  by  Andral,  there  was  a 
lesion  of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  associated  with  a 
lesion  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side.  In 
these  cases,  the  paralysis  did  not  affect  both  sides  of  the  body, 
but  was  always  situated  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  of 
the  cerebrum,  the  same  side  as  the  cerebellar  disease.* 

Wc  have  thus  only  discussed  those  views  with  regard  to 
the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  which  arc  supported  by  ex- 
perimental or  pathological  facts,  and  have  not  touched  upon 
the  vague  and  unsupported  ideas  advanced  by  various  writers 
before  the  publication  of  the, remarkable  observations  of 
Flourens.    There  is  no  proof  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ 

*  Vulpian,  SyBthne  nervettx,  Paris,  1866,  p.  608. 

*  Vulpian,  loe.  cU. 

*  Andeal,  Clinique  medicaU^  Bruxelles,  1834,  tome  v.,  p.  481. 
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presiding  over  memoiy,  the  inToluntary  moTements,  general 
sensibility,  or  the  general  volnntary  moYements.  Thei  only 
view  that  has  any  positive  experimental  or  pathological 
basis  is  that  it  presides  over  equilibration  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  certain  mnscular  movements,  and  is  in  some  wny 
connected  with  the  generative  function. 
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GANGLIA   AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE  ENCEPHALON. 

Corpora  fltriata — Optic  thalami — Tubercula  quadrigemina,  or  optic  lobes— Gan- 
glioD  of  the  tuber  annulare — Medulla  oblongata — Physiological  anatomy  of 
the  medulla  oblongata — Functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata — ^Connection 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  with  respiration — ^Vital  point — Connection  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  with  various  reflex'  acts — ^Rolling  and  turning  movements 
following  injury  of  certain  parts  of  the  encephalon — General  properties  of 
the  peduncles. 

At  the  base  of  the  encephalon,  are  found  several  collec- 
tions of  gray  matter,  or  ganglia,  some  of  which  have  ftmc- 
tions  distinct  from  those  already  described  in  connection 
with  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum ;  but  most  of  them 
are  so  difficult  of  access  in  living  animals,  that  we  possess 
very  little  definite  information,  even  with  regard  to  their 
general  properties.  We  have,  however,  a  tolerably  complete 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  have  some  idea  of  the  physi- 
ology of  the  tuber  annulare ;  but  the  functions  of  the  corpora 
striata,  optic  thalami,  ventricles,  pineal  gland,  peduncles, 
etc.,  are  not  at  afl  understood,  and  the  speculations  of  the 
older  writers,  with  the  indefinite  experiments  of  modem 
physiologists,  upon  these  parts,  will  be  passed  over  very 
briefly. 

Corpora  Striata. 

These  bodies  are  somewhat  pear-shaped,  and  are  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  partly  without  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and    partly  embedded  in  their  white  substance. 
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Their  rounded  base  is  directed  forward,  and  the  narrower 
end,  backward  and  outward.  Their  external  surface  is  gray, 
and  they  present,  on  section,  alternate  striae  of  white  and 
gray  matter,  which  appearance  has  given  them  the  name  of 
corpora  striata.  Between  the  narrow  extremities  of  these 
bodies,  are  situated  the  optic  thalami. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  corpora  striata.  Longet  has  found  them  com- 
pletely inexcitable  and  insensible  to  mechanical  irritation,* 
The  idea  of  Magendie,  that  a  tendency  to  backward  move- 
ments  resided  in  these  bodies,  while  the  cerebellum  exerted 
an  antagonistic  action,  is  not  sustained  by  experiments." 
When  they  are  removed,  disturbing  the  hemispheres  as  little 
as  possible,  there  appears  to  be  no  paralysis,  either  of  motion 
or  sensation.' 

We  have  obtained  a  little  more  information  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  corpora  sti*iata,  from  cases  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage  in  the  human  subject,  than  from  experimental 
investigations.  In  apoplexy,  when  the  coi'pus  striatum  on 
one  side  is  alone  involved,  there  is  paralysis  of  motion  of  the 
opposite  lateral  half  of  the  body,  the  general  sensibility  usual- 
ly being  unaffected.  Facts  of  this  kind  show  that  the  action 
of  the  corpora  striata  is  crossed ;  and  they  further  illustrate 
their  connection  with  the  motor  tract  from  the  hemispheres. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  corpora  striata  are 
the  centres  of  olfaction,  as  was  at  one  time  thought,  for  they 
are  sometimes  absent  in  animals  possessing  very  large  olfac- 
tory nerves,  and  are  very  largely  developed  in  the  cetacea, 
in  which  the  olfoctory  apparatus  is  rudimentary.* 

»  Oj)tic  Thalami. 

From  their  name,  we  should  infer  that  the  optic  thalami 
have  some  important  function  in  connection  with  vision ; 

*  Longet,  Traite  de  physiologic^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  419. 

*  Maoexdie,  Precis  elemeniaire  de  physiologic^  Paris,  1836,  tome  i.,  p.  40i. 

*  Longet,  loc.  cit.  ^  Lomost,  he.  cii. 
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but  tliey  Bervc  merely  as  beds  for  the  optic  commissures,  and 
give  to  the  nerves  but  very  few  fibres.  They  are  oblong 
bodies,  situated  between  the  posterior  extremities  of  the 
coiTpora  striata,  and  resting  upon  the  crura  cerebri  on  the 
two  sides.  They  are  white  externally,  and,  in  their  interior, 
present  a  mixture  of  white  and  gray  matter.  Longet  has 
destroyed  them  upon  the  two  sides,  carefully  avoiding  injury 
of  the  optic  tracts,  and  noted  no  interference  with  vision  or 
the  movements  of  the  iris. 

The  optic  thalami  seem,  from  experunents  upon  animals, 
to  have  a  peculiar  crossed  action  upon  the  muscular  system. 
Wliile  their  mechanical  irritation  produces  neither  pain  nor 
convulsive  movements,  showing  that  they  are  insensible  and 
inexcitable,  the  extirpation  of  one  optic  thalamus  produces 
enfeeblement  of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  lateral  half  of 
the  body,  without  actual  paralysis.*  "When  both  have  been 
removed,  there  is  general  debility  of  the  muscuLar  system. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  other  experiments  upon  these 
parts,  which  have  been  very  indefinite  in  their  results,  or  to 
allude  to  the  "circular"  movements  produced  by  lesion 
upon  one  side,  involving  also  the  crus  cerebri ;  for,  beyond 
the  statement  just  made,  the  function  of  the  optic  thalami 
is  unknown. 

We  derive  but  little  information  concerning  the  optic 
thalami  from  cases  of  cerebral  hsemori'hage  in  the  human 
subject;  for  it  is  not  common  to  have  disease  involving 
these  parts  and  not  affecting  other  centres.  In  some  cases 
of  lesion  limited  to  the  optic  thalamus  on  one  side,  there  is 
paralysis  of  sensation  of  the  opi^osite  lateral  half  of  the  body, 
without  actual  paralysis  of  motion,  though  the  movements 
are  generally  feeble.  When  the  brain-lesion  involves  both 
the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus  on  one  side, 
which  is  more  common,  there  is  paralysis  of  motion,  with 
loss  or  disorder  of  sensibility,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.    These  facts  illustrate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ana- 

>  LoxGET,  Trnite  dt  fJiifsioloffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  pp.  412,  413. 
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tomical  connection  of  the  optic  thalami  with  the  sensory 
tracts,  though,  in  expeiiments  on  animals,  destruction  of 
these  parts  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  general  sensibility. 

Tvhei'cula  Quadrigemina, 

These  little  bodies,  sometimes  called  the  optic  lobes,  are 
rounded  eminences,  two  upon  either  side,  situated  just  be- 
hind the  third  ventricle.  The  anterior,  called  the  nates, 
are  the  larger.  These  are  oblong  and  of  a  gi-ayish  color  ex- 
ternally. The  posterior,  called  tlie  testes,  are  situated  just 
behind  the  anterior.  They  are  rounded,  and  rather  lighter 
in  color  than  the  anterior.  Both  contain  gray  nervous  mat- 
ter in  their  interior.  They  are  the  main  points  of  origin 
of  the  optic  nerves,  and  are  connected  by  commissural  fibres 
with  the  optic  thalami.  In  birds,  the  tubercles  are  two  in 
number,  instead  of  four,  and  are  called  the  tubcrcula  bi- 
gemina. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  inex- 
citable  and  insensible.  When  pain  and  convulsive  move- 
ments have  apparently  followed  their  mechanical  irritation 
in  living  animals,  these  phenomena  have  probably  been  due 
to  excitation  or  stimulation  of  the  motor  or  sensory  commis- 
sural fibres  which  pass  beneath  them.  At  least,  this  seems 
to  be  the  proper  conclusion  to  draw  from  the  experiments 
of  Longet.* 

As  regards  the  fimction  of  the  optic  lobes,  aside  from 
their  action  as  reflex  nervous  centres  for  the  movements  of 
the  iris,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that  they  preside  over 
the  sense  of  sight.  They  are  easily  reached  and  operated 
upon  in  birds,  where  they  are  very  large,  and,  as  Flourcns 
demonstrated  many  years  ago,  their  extirpation  is  followed 
by  total  loss  of  sight,  as  well  as  abolition  of  the  reflex  move- 
ments of  the  iris.*'    In  birds  and  in  those  mammals  in  which 

1  LoNGET,  Traxti  de  phyaiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  40T. 
*  Flourens,  Sysihne  nerveux,  Paris,  1842,  p.  145. 
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they  have  been  operated  upon,  the  action  in  vision  is  crossed ; 
i.  e.y  when  the  lobe  is  removed  upon  one  side,  the  sight  is 
lost  in  the  opposite  eye,  vision  in  the  eye  upon  the  same 
side  being  unimpaired.  We  have  long  been  in  the  habit,  in 
class-demonstrations,  of  removing  the  optic  lobe  on  one  side 
from  a  pigeon,  with  the  result  just  mentioned.  The  opera- 
tion is  quite  simple :  A  part  of  the  skull  is  removed  by  the 
side  of  one  hemisphere,  and  the  optic  lobe  is  seen,  in  the 
form  of  a  large,  white  tubercle,  between  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  A  little  slit  is 
then  made  in  its  capsule,  and  the  interior  is  broken  up  care- 
fully with  a  delicate  forceps.  The  animal  generally  recovers 
from  the  operation,  blinded  in  the  eye  upon  the  opposite 
side.  In  removing  the  portion  of  the  skull,  it  is  well  not  to 
go  too  fiir  back,  when  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  great 
venous  sinus  and  complicating  the  operation  by  haemorrhage. 

In  treating  of  the  special  sense  of  sight,  in  the  next  and  last 
volume,  we  shall  see  that  the  decussation  of  the  Optic  nerves 
is  more  complex  in  man  than  in  birds,  in  which  the  nerve 
from  one  optic  lobe  passes  totally  and  exclusively  to  the  eye 
upon  the  opposite  side.  In  man,  most  of  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  from  one  side  pass  to  the  eye  upon  the  opposite 
side ;  but  a  few  fibres  pass  to  the  eye  upon  the  same  side,  a 
few  connect  the  tubercles  upon  the  two  sides,  and  a  few  con- 
nect the  two  eyes.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not,  in  man, 
the  action  of  the  tubercles  in  vision  is  exclusively  crossed,  as 
it  appears  to  be  in  most  of  the  inferior  animals. 

The  optic  lobes  undoubtedly  serve  as  the  sole  centres 
presiding  over  the  sense  of  sight,  and  not  merely  as  avenues 
of  communication  of  this  sense  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
A  positive  proof  of  this  proposition  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
sense  of  sight  is  preserved  after  complete  removal  of  the 
ccrebnim,  provided  that  injury  of  the  tubercles  have  been 
carefully  avoided. 

We  shall  say  nothing,  in  this  connection,  with  regard  to 
the  movements  of  the  iris,  except  that  the  reflex  action  by 
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which  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  modified  is  effected  through 
the  optic  lobes  as  nerre-centres.  The  mechauism  of  the 
movements  of  the  iris  and  their  regulation  through  nervous 
action  are  questions  of  great  interest,  and  are  somewhat  com- 
l>lex.  We  have  already  treated  of  them  to  some  extent,  in 
connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves, 
and  they  will  be  considered  still  more  fuUy  in  the  section 
on  the  special  sense  of  sight. 

Ganglion  of  the  Tuber  Annvlare. 

The  tuber  annulare,  called  the  pons  Varolii,  or  the 
mcsocephalon,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  just  above 
the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  white  externally,  and  contains 
in  its  interior  a  large  admixture  of  gray  matter.  It  presents 
both  transverse  and  longitudinal  white  fibres.  Its  transverse 
fibres  connect  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  longi- 
tudinal fibres  are  connected  below,  with  the  anterior  pyrami- 
dal bodies  and  the  olivary  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
posterior  columns.  Above,  the  fibres  are  connected  with, 
the  crura  cerebri,  and  pass  to  the  brain.  The  superficial 
transverse  fibres  are  wanting  in  animals  in  which  the  cere- 
bellum has  no  lateral  lobes. 

The  general  properties  of  the  tuber  annulare  have  been 
demonstrated  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Longet. 
In  his  ex])eriments,  direct  excitation  of  the  superficial  trans- 
verse fibres  did  not  produce  well-marked  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  there  were  no  convulsions  when  the  posterior 
fibres  were  stimulated.  Wlien  galvanization  was  applied  to 
the  deeper  anterior  fibres,  convulsive  movements  were  dis- 
tinct at  each  excitation.  Stimulation  of  the  posterior  portion 
always  produced  pain.  This  was  not  constantly  observed  to 
follow  irritation  of  the  anterior  portion,  and,  when  pain  oc- 
curred, it  was  thought  to  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve.* 

>  LosoET,  Tralte  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  894. 
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TLe  above  experiments,  it  is  true,  are  not  as  free  ri'oni 
uncertainty  as  those  made  upon  the  more  accessible  parts  of 
the  encephalon,  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  tend  to  show 
that  the  tuber  annulare  is  both  insensible  and  inexcitable  in 
its  supei'ficial  anterior  portion,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of 
commissural  fibres  from  the  cerebellum  ;  that  it  is  excitable 
and  probably  insensible  in  its  deeper  anterior  portion,  which 
Bcems  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  descending  motor  conduct- 
ors ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  sensible  and  probably  inexcitable 
in  its  posterior  portion. 

The  tuber  annulare  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  conductor  of 
sensory  impressions  and  motor  stimulus  to  and  from  the 
cerebrum,  as  we  would  naturally  expect  from  the  direction 
of  its  fibres,  and  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  cases  of 
disease,  particularly  as  regards  motion.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, judging  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  numerous  nod- 
ules of  gray  matter  between  fasciculi  of  white  fibres,  and 
that  this  gray  matter  contains  cellular  elements  similar  to 
those  found  in  other  nerve-centres,  and  from  which  new 
nerve-fibres  undoubtedly  originate,  it  would  be  inferred 
that  these  nodules  have  a  distinct  function,  and  give  to  the 
tuber  annulare  the  properties  of  a  nerve-centre.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  follow  out  the  experiments  upon 
this  part,  by  which  its  action  as  a  centre  has  been  illustrated. 
These  experiments  are  of  two  kinds :  First,  the  removal  of 
other  encephalic  ganglia,  leaving  only  the  tuber  annulare, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  cerebellum,  and  noting  the 
properties  or  faculties  retained  by  animals  imder  these  con- 
ditions. Experiments  of  this  kind  are  tolerably  definite,  as 
we  already  know  the  general  functions  of  most  of  the  other 
encephalic  ganglia.  Second,  to  note  the  efiects  of  extirpa- 
tion of  the  tuber  annulare  alone. 

If  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  olfiictory  ganglia,  the 
optic  lobes,  the  corpora  striata,  and  the  optic  thalami,  bo 
removed,  the  animal  loses  the  special  senses  of  smell  and 
sight  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  a  certain  amount 

126 
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of  enfeeblement  of  the  muscular  system,  hut  voluntary  mo- 
tion and  general  sensihilitj  are  retained.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  upon  these  points.  As  fer  as  voluntary  motion  is 
concerned,  an  animal  operated  upon  in  this  way  is  in  nearly 
the  same  condition  as  one  simply  deprived  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  There  are  no  voluntary  movements  which 
show  any  degree  of  intelligence,  but  the  animal  can  stand, 
and  various  consecutive  movements  are  executed,  which  are 
entirely  different  from  the  simple  reflex  acts  depending 
exclusively  upon  the  spinal  cord.  The  coordination  of  move- 
ments is  perfect,  unless  the  cerebellum  be  removed.  As  re- 
gards general  sensibility,  an  animal  deprived  of  all  the  en- 
cephalic ganglia  except  the  tuber  annulare  and  the  medulla 
oblongata  undoubtedly  feels  pain.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  most  conclusive  manner  by  Longet,*  and  has 
been  shown  even  more  satisfectorily  by  Yulpian.'  In  rabbits, 
rats,  etc.,  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  corpora  striata,  and 
optic  thalami,  pinching  of  the  ear  or  foot  is  immediately 
followed  by  prolonged  and  plaintive  cries.  Both  of  the 
experimenters  referred  to  insist  upon  the  character  of  these 
cries  as  indicating  the  actual  perception  of  painftil  impres- 
sions, and  as  very  different  from  cries  that  are  purely  reflex, 
according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  this  term.  Longet 
alludes  to  the  voluntary  movements  and  the  cries  observed 
in  persons  subjected  to  painful  surgical  operations,  when 
incompletely  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  concern- 
ing the  character  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  re- 
gards the  movements  as  voluntary,  and  the  cries  as  evidence 
of  the  acute  perception  of  pain ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
such  patients  have  no  recollection  of  any  painful  impression, 
though  they  have  apparently  experienced  great  suffering. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  we  positively  know  of  the 
functions  of  the  encephalic  centres,  the  pain  under  these 
eircumstances  is  perceived  by  some  nerve-centre,  probably 

'  LoNOET,  Traiik  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  UL,  p.  896. 
*  VuLPiAif,  8y$Ume  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  542,  et  9eq. 
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the  tuber  annulare,  but  the  impresBion  is  not  conveyed  to 
the  cerebrum,  and  is  not  recorded  by  the  memory. 

Taking  all  the  experimental  facts  into  consideration,  the 
following  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  view  with  regard 
to  the  function  of  the  tuber  annulare  as  a  nerve-centre. 

It  is  an  organ  capable  of  originating  a  stimulus  giving 
rise  to  voluntary  movements,  when  the  cerebrum,  corpora 
striata,  and  the  optic  thalami,  have  been  removed,  and  prob- 
ably regulates  the  automatic  voluntary  movements  of  station 
and  progression.  Many  voluntary  movements,  the  result  of 
intellectual  effort,  are  made  in  obedience  to  a  stimulus  trans- 
mitted from  the  cerebrum,  through  conducting  fibres  in  the 
tuber  annulare,  to  the  motor  conductors  of  the  cord  and  the 
general  motor  nerves. 

The  tuber  annulare  is  also  capable  of  perceiving  painful 
impressions,  which,  when  all  of  the  encephahc  ganglia  are 
preserved,  are  also  conducted  to  and  are  perceived  by  the 
cerebrum,  and  are  remembered ;  but  there  are  distinct  evi- 
dences of  the  perception  of  pain,  even  when  the  cerebrum 
has  been  removed. 

Cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  tuber  annulare  on  one 
side  in  the  human  subject  show  that  its  action  is  crossed. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  lesions  of  the  encephalon  involving 
the  pons  may  be  located  during  life  by  the  existence  of  what 
is  known  as  alternate  paralysis ;  i.  e.j  there  is  hemiplegia  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  brain-lesion,  attended  with  paralysis 
of  the  fecial  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  so  that  the  fe- 
cial palsy  and  the  hemiplegia  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
body.  We  have  abeady  cited,  in  connection  with  the  physi- 
ology of  the  facial  nerve,  the  cases  collected  by  Gubler,  of 
this  alternate  paralysis,  in  illustration  of  the  decussation  of 
the  deep  fibres  of  origin  of  the  facial ;  for  when  the  lesion 
involves  parts  of  the  encephalon  anterior  to  or  above  the 
pons,  the  facial  paralysis  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  hemi- 
plegia.'   Additional  cases  of  alternate  paralysis  have  been 

1  See  page  147. 
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reported  by  Brown-S^quard,  in  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  protuberance/ 

Medulla  Oblongata, 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  physiological  anatomy 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  relate  to  the  direction  of  its  fibres, 
their  connection  with  the  gray  matter  embedded  in  its  sub- 
stance, aiid  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  certain  of 
the  cranial  nerves.  Concerning  the  deep  origin  of  the  large 
root  of  the  fifth,  the  motor-oculi  extemus,  facial,  pneumogas- 
tric,  spinal  accessory,  and  the  subliugual,  we  shall  have  noth- 
ing to  say  in  this  connection,  as  we  have  already  treated  of  the 
physiological  anatomy  of  these  nerves  with  sufficient  minute- 
ness ;  and  we  have  now  to  study  the  functions  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  particularly  its  action  as  a  nerve-centre. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Medulla  OUongata, — ^The 
medulla  oblongata  is  the  oblong  enlargement  which  connects 
the  spinal  cord  with  the  various  encephalic  ganglia.  It  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  nearly  an  inch 
broad,  at  its  widest  portion.  It  rests  in  the  basilar  groove 
of  the  occipital  bone,  extending  from  the  atlas  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  tuber  annulare,  with  its  broad  extremity 
above.  Like  the  cord,  it  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
median  fissure. 

Apparently  continuous  with  the  anterior  columns  of.  the 
cord,  are  the  two  anterior  pyramids,  one  on  either  side. 
Viewed  superficially,  the  innermost  fibres  of  these  pyramids 
are  seen  to  decussate  in  the  median  line;  but  if  these 
fibres  be  traced  from  the  cord,  it  is  found  that  they  come 
from  thewhite  substance  of  its  lateral  columns,  and  that  none 
of  them  are  derived  from  the  anterior  columns.  The  fibres 
of  the  external  portion  of  the  anterior  pyramids  come  from 

'  Brown-Sequabd,  Reeherches  tur  la  phyMogie  el  la  jxxiholoffie  de  la  protu* 
bSrance  annitiaire. — Journal  de  la  phyaiologie^  Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  ^55,  et9eq,  ,- 
and,  Ibid.,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  130,  et  seq. 
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the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  At  the  site  of  the  decus- 
sation, the  pyramids  are  composed  entirely  of  white  mat- 
ter ;  hut  as  the  fibres  spread  out  to  pasQ  to  the  encephalon 
above,  they  present  nodules  of  gray  matter  between  the 
fesciculi. 

External  to  the  anterior  pyramids,  are  the  corpora  oliva- 
ria.  These  are  oval,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  distinct 
groove.  They  are  white  externally,  and  contain  a  gray 
nucleus,  called  the  corpus  dentatum. 

External  to  the  corpora  olivaria,  are  the  restiform  bodies, 
formed  exclusively  of  white  matter,  and  constituting  the  pos- 
tero-lateral  portion  of  the  medulla.  They  are  continuous 
with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  The  restiform  bod- 
ies spread  out  as  they  ascend,  and  pass  to  the  cerebellum, 
forming  a  great  portion  of  the  inferior  peduncles. 

Beneath  the  olivary  bodies,  and  between  the  anterior 
pyramids  and  the  restiform  bodies,  are  the  lateral  tracts  of 
the  medulla,  called  by  the  French,  the  intermediary  fasciculi. 
These  are  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  white  and 
gray  matter,  and  have  a  yellowish-gray  color.  They  receive 
all  that  portion  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  anterior 
pyramids.  These  are  frequently  considered  as  parts  of  the 
restiform  bodies,  but  they  are  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the 
fact  that  they  contain  the  gray  centre  presiding  over  respira- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  we  have  described  them  as  distinct 
fesciculi. 

The  posterior  pyramids  (fasciculi  graciles)  are  the  small- 
est of  all.  They  pass  upward  to  the  cerebrum,  without  decus- 
sating, and  are  composed  exclusively  of  white  matter.  As 
they  pass  upward,  they  diverge,  leaving  a  space  at  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  fourth  ventricle  is  in  the  medulla,  and  is  bounded 
above,  by  the  valve  of  Yieussens  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
cerebellum.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, are  several  transverse  fasciculi  of  white  matter;  but  the 
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greatest  part  of  this  portion  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  gray 
substance. 

The  two  lateral  halves  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla are  connected  together  by  fibres  arising  from  the  gray 
matter  of  the  lateral  tracts,  or  intermediary  fasciculi,  passing 
obliquely,  in  a  curved  direction  from  behind  forward,  to  the 
raphe  in  the  median  line.  There  are  also  fibres  passing  from 
before  backward,  to  form  a  posterior  commissure,  and  fibres 
arising  from  the  cells  of  the  olivary  bodies,  which  connect 
the  gray  substance  of  the  lateral  halves.  Commissural  fibres 
also  connect  the  gray  matter  of  the  lateral  tracts  with  the 
corpora  dentata  of  the  olivary  bodies,  and  the  olivary  bodies 
with  the  cerebellum,  their  fibres  forming  part  of  the  inferior 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  In  addition,  it  is  probable  that 
fibres,  taking  their  origin  from  all  of  the  gray  nodules  of 
the  medulla,  pass  to  the  parts  of  the  encephalon  situated 
above. 

As  far  as  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  nerves  are  concerned, 
it  maybe  stated  in  general  terms  that  a  number  of  the  motor 
roots  arise  from  the  gray  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves  arising  from  gray 
matter  in  the  posterior  portions. 

Aside  from  purely  anatomical  demonstrations,  the  con- 
nection of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  with  the  cor- 
pora striata  has  been  shown  by  pathological  observations. 
It  is  well  known  that,  when  the  connection  between  the 
nerve-centres  and  the  fibres  is  destroyed,  these  fibres  after  a 
time  become  degenerated.  In  old  lesions  of  the  corpora 
striata,  Cruveilhier,  Tiirk,  and,  more  lately,  Vulpian,  have 
shown  that,  when  the  white  substance  is  injured  upon  one 
side,  there  follow  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  fibres  of 
the  corresponding  cerebral  peduncle  and  anterior  pyramid 
of  the  medulla,  and  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
upon  the  opposite  side.*  This  important  fact  illustrates  the 
connection  between  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  and  the 

'  Vulpian,  SysUme  nerveux^  Paris,  1866,  p.  470. 
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anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  decussation 
of  the  anterior  pyramids,  and  the  passage  of  fibres  from  the 
anterior  pyramids  to  the  corpora  striata,  in  the  substance  of 
the  cerebral  peduncles. 

Functions  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  functions  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  as  a  conductor  of  sensory  impressions  and  of 
motor  stimulus  to  and  from  the  brain.  We  know  that  there 
is  conduction  of  this  kind  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  ganglia 
of  the  eucephalon,  and  this  must  take  place  through  the  me- 
dulla ;  a  feet  which  is  inevitable,  from  its  anatomical  relations, 
and  which  is  demonstrated  by  its  section  in  living  animals, 
l^or  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  its  general  properties,  in 
which  it  resembles  the  spinal  cord,  at  least  as  far  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  living  animals  or  upon 
animals  just  killed.  It  is  diflScult  to  expose  this  part  in  the 
higher  classes  of  animals,  but  the  experiments  of  Longet  * 
and  of  Vulpian '  show  that  it  is  sensitive  on  its  posterior  sur- 
face and  insensible  in  front.  The  difficulty  of  observing  the 
phenomena  which  follow  its  irritation  in  living  animals  has 
rendered  it  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  its  excita- 
bility and  sensibility  as  exactly  as  has  been  done  for  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  cord. 

It  is  also  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  ac- 
tion of  the  medulla  itself,  in  its  relations  to  motion  and  sen- 
sation, be  crossed  or  direct.  As  regards  conduction  from  the 
brain,  the  direction  is  sufficiently  well  shown  by  cases  of  ce- 
rebral disease,  in  which  the  paralysis,  in  simple  lesions,  is 
always  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Philipeaux  and 
Vulpian  have  shown  that,  in  the  medulla,  this  crossed  action 
ifi  not  distinct.  After  section  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  me- 
dulla in  dogs  and  Guinea-pigs,  there  was  not  complete  pa- 

'  LoNGKT,  TraiU  de  phytialogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  877. 
•  Vulpian,  Bysthne  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  484.  • 
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ralysis  of  motion,  either  on  one  side  or  the  otlier,  though  the 
animals  operated  upon  were  not  able  to  stand/ 

The  action  of  the  medulla  as  a  reflex  nerve-centre  depends 
upon  its  gray  matter.  "Wlien  this  gi'ay  substance  is  de- 
stroyed, certain  of  the  important  reflex  ftmctions  are  in- 
stantly abolished.  From  its  connections  with  various  of  the 
cranial  nei'ves,  we  should  expect  it  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  movements  of  the  face,  in  deglutition,  in  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  of  various  glands,  etc.,  important  points  which 
will  be  fully  considered  in  their  appropriate  place.  Its 
most  striking  function,  however,  is  in  connection  with  respi- 
ration. 

Connection  of  the  MedttUa  Oblongata  with  Meapiratioru 
— It  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Galen,  that  when  a 
section  was  made  at  the  summit  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  ani- 
mal was  suddenly  destroyed.*  This  fact  has  been  considered 
as  well  established,  since  the  time  of  Galen,  but  in  1809,  Lc- 
gallojs  made  a  number  of  experiments  upon  rabbits,  cats, 
etc.,  in  which  he  showed  that  respiration  depends  exclu- 
sively upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  not  upon  the  brain, 
and  he  further  located  the  part  which  presides  over  this 
function  at  the  site  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves :  * 
"  For,  if  we  open  the  cranium  of  a  young  rabbit,  and  ex- 
tract the  brain,  by  successive  portions,  from  before  back- 
ward, cutting  it  by  slices,  we  can  remove  in  this  way  all  of 
the  brain  proper,  and  then  the  entire  cerebellum  and  a  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  But  it  (respiration)  ceases  sud- 
denly when  we  include  in  a  section  the  origin  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  (pneumogastrics)."  The  experiments  of  Le- 
gallois  were  repeated  and  confirmed  before  a  commission 
from  the  French  Institute,  composed  of  Von  Humboldt, 

*  VuLPiAN,  8i/8ihne  nerveux^  Parig,  1866,  p.  495 

*  Galenus,  De  Anaiomicis  Admtni^traiionibus,  Liber  viii.,  Cap.  ix. — Opera^ 
Lipsiffi,  1821,  tomus  ii.,  pp.  696,  697. 

»  Leoallois,  Experiences  sur  Uprincipe  de  la  vie, — (Euvres^  Paris,  1824,  tome 
L,  p.  64.    The  date  of  these  experiments  is  given  by  LeguUois  on  page  74. 
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Hall6,  and  Percy.*  Flourens,  in  his  elaborate  experiments 
upon  the  nerve-centres,  extended  the  observations  of  Legal- 
lois,  and  limited  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  rabbit,  between 
the  upper  border  of  the  roots  of  the*  pneumogastrics  and  a 
plane  situated  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  lowest 
point  of  origin  of  these  nerves ;  these  limits,  of  course,  vary- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  animal.'  Following  these  experi- 
ments, Longet  has  shown  tliat  the  respiratory  nervous  centre 
does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  medulla  included  between 
the  two  planes  indicated  by  Flourens,  but  that  it  is  confined 
to  the  gray  matter  of  the  lateral  tracts,  or  the  intermediary 
fasciculi.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  respiration 
persists  in  animals  after  division  of  the  anterior  pyramids 
and  the  restiform  bodies.  Subsequently,  Flourens  still  far- 
ther restricted  the  limits  of  the  respiratory  centre,  and  fully 
confirmed  the  observations  of  Longet."  . 

The  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  above  indicated 
presides  over  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  is  the  true 
respiratory  nerve-centre.  Nearly  all  who  have  repeated  the 
experiments  of  Flourens  have  found  that  the  spinal  cord 
may  be  divided  below  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  that  all 
of  the  encephalic  ganglia  above  may  be  removed,  respiratory 
movements  still  persisting.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  in 
vivisections  to  kill  an  animal  by  breaking  up  the  medulla. 
In  a  dog,  for  example,  we  grasp  the  head  firmly  with  the 
left  hand,  flex  it  forcibly  on  the  neck,  and  penetrate  with  a 
stylet  a  little  behind  the  occipital  protuberance,  entering  be- 
tween the  atlas  and  the  skull.  By  a  rapid  lateral  motion  of 
the  instrument,  the  medulla  is  broken  up,  and  the  animal  in- 
stantly ceases  to  breathe.  There  are  no  struggles,  no  mani- 
festations of  the  distress  of  asphyxia ;  the  respiratory  mus- 

1  Legallois,  op.  citj  tome  l,  p.  248. 

*  Flourenb,  Systhne  nerveux,  Paris,  1642,  p.  204. 

Flourens  was  Id  error  when  he  stated  (page  197)  that  Lorry  was  the  first  to 
show  that  animals  were  instantly  killed  by  destruction  of  the  summit  of  the 
Fplnal  cord,  for  this  was  distinctly  indicated  by  Qalen,  in  the  second  century. 

*  LoNOET,  Traits  de  phyivologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  pp.  887,  888. 
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cles  simplj  cease  their  action,  and  the  animal  loses  Instantly 
the  sense  of  want  of  air.  A  striking  contrast  to  this  is  pre- 
sented when  the  trachea  is  tied  or  when  all  of  the  respiratory 
mnscles  are  paralyzed  without  touching  the  medulla.  The 
same  phenomena  follow  injury  to  the  medulla  in  the  human 
subject ;  and  in  anaesthesia  from  the  administration  of  chlo- 
roform, a  patient  will  sometimes  suddenly  stop  breathing, 
apparently  because  the  medulla  oblongata  becomes  affected. 

In  another  volume,  we  have  insisted  upon  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  reflex  phenomena  of  respiration.  We  have  con- 
clusively shown  by  experiments,  that  an  impression  is  re- 
ceived by  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  general  system,  due  to 
want  of  oxygen,  and  not  to  the  irritation  produced  by  carbon- 
ic acid ;  and  that  this  impression  is  convey^ed  to  the  meduUa 
oblongata,  and  gives  rise  to  the  reflex  movements  of  respira- 
tion. If  this  impression  be  abolished,  there  are  no  respira- 
tory movements ;  and  if  the  medulla,  the  sole  centre  capable 
of  receiving  this  impression  and  of  generating  the  stimulus 
sent  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  be  destroyed,  respiration  in- 
stantly ceases,  without  any  sensation  of  asphyxia.* 

It  does  not  seem  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  the  respiratory 
nervous  centre ;  still,  it  has  been  stated  by  Brown-S6quard, 
that  the  commonly-accepted  view  is  not  correct ;  that  the 
sudden  arrest  of  respiratory  movements  following  destruc- 
tion of  the  medulla  is  due  to  irritation  and  not  to  its  re- 
moval ;  and  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  movements  may  become 
reestablished  after  the  irritation  has  subsided.'  Schiff  noted, 
in  1852,  that  dogs  lived  for  a  certain  time  after  injury  of 

*  See  voL  i.,  Respiration,  p.  4*79,  d  seq. 

Our  original  experiments  on  the  respiratory  sense  were  made  in  1860-'61, 
and  published  in  October,  1861.  See  ExperimtnUd  ReMorches  on  PoinU  «m- 
neeted  with  the  Action  of  the  Heart  and  with  Respiratum. — American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciencet^  Philadelphia,  October,  1861. 

'  Brown-Seqitabd,  Recherches  snr  let  causes  de  mort  aprh  VaJbiation  de  la 
partie  de  la  moelle  dllongee  qm  a  itS  nommSe  point  vital. — Journal  de  la  phtfHolO' 
gie^  Paris,  1858,  tome  L,  p.  217,  el  seq. ;  and,  Recherches  expirimenialeg  tur  la 
phyaiologie  de  la  moelle  aUangU^ — Ibid.,  1860,  tome  ill,  p.  151,  H  Mq, 
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the  so-called  vital  point.*  As  regards  the  experiments  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  Brown-S6quard  is  based,  we  have  only 
to  say  that,  while  a  return  of  respiratory  movements  is  per- 
haps possible  in  certain  cold-blooded  animals  (which  will  live 
for  weeks  after  extirpation  of  the  medulla,  respiring  by  the 
skin  alone)  the  experiments  on  rabbits  are  so  extraordinary, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  all  other  observers,  that  they  cannot  be  accepted 
without  full  confirmation.  As  is  remarked  by  Vulpian,  if 
the  cause  of  arrest  of  respiration  in  the  higher  animals  were 
due,  not  to  removal  of  the  respiratory  centre,  but  to  simple 
irritation,  these  movements  should  return  after  the  circula- 
tion had  been  kept  up  for  a  time  by  artificial  respiration. 
This  never  occure.  "  The  possibility  of  reflex  movements 
remains  during  all  the  time  of  pulmonary  insufflation  ;  but 
the  respiratory  movements  are  definitively  abolished." "  We 
must  then  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
the  centre  which  presides  over  the  respiratory  movements. 

To  conclude  our  history  of  the  influence  of  the  medulla 
on  respiration,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  an  interesting  series 
of  experiments  recently  made  by  Schiff,  in  which  one  lateral 
half  of  the  cord  just  below  the  medulla,  or  the  lowest  part 
of  the  medulla,  was  divided.  In  these  experiments,  it  was 
found  that  section  of  the  lateral  columns  at  the  point  of  ori- 
gin of  the  first  pair  of  cervical  nerves  abolished  respiratory 
movements  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body.  In 
one  experiment,  the  section  was  made  in  a  dog,  and  all  the 
movements,  except  those  of  respiration,  remained.  The  ab- 
domen was  opened,  and  one-half  of  the  diaphragm  was  seen 
to  be  entirely  passive.  In  another  experiment,  exposure  of 
the  diaphragm  did  not  aflect  the  volume  of  air  inspired,  but 
after  section  of  the  lateral  column  on  one  side,  the  volume 
of  air  inspired  was  diminished  by  about  one-third." 

»  ScHiw,  Lehrhuch  der  Physiologie,  Lahr,  1868-'59,  S.  828. 

•  VuLTiAN,  SyUhne  nerveuXy  Paris,  1866,  p.  50*7. 

•  Schiff,  Einfiuss  den  verldngerien  Marks  auf  die  Aihmung. — Archw  fUr  die 
fcsammie  Phyticlogie^  Bonn,  1870,  B(L  iiL,  S.  624. 
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.  Vital  Point — Since  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained 
that  destruction  of  a  restricted  portion  of  the  gray  substance 
of  the  medulla  produces  instantaneous  and  permanent  arrest 
of  the  respiratory  movements,  Flourens  and  others  have 
spoken  of  this  centre  as  the  vital  knot,  the  destruction  of 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  death.  "With  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  diflFerent 
tissues  and  organs  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  present  any  arguments  to  show  the  unphilo- 
sopliic  character  of  such  a  sweeping  proposition.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  such  a  thing  as  instantaneous  death  of  the 
entire  organism ;  still  less  can  it  be  assumed  that  any  restrict- 
ed portion  of  the  nervou's  system,  is  the  one  essential,  vital 
point.  ^Probably  a  very  powerful  electric  discharge  passed 
through  the  entire  cerebro-spinal  axis  produces  the  nearest 
approach  to  instantaneous  death  of  any  thing  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  ;  but,  even  here,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  some  parts  do  but  for  a  time  retain  their  so-called 
vital  properties.  In  apparent  death,  the  nerves  and  the 
heart  may  be  shown  to  retain  their  characteristic  proper- 
ties ;  the  muscles  will  contract  under  stimulus,  ^nd  will  ap- 
propriate oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  acid,  or  respire ;  the 
glands  may  be  made  to  secrete,  etc. ;  and  no  one  can  assume 
that,  under  these  conditions,  the  entire  organism  is  dead. 
"We  really  know  of  no  such  thing  as  death,  except  as  the  vari- 
ous tissues  and  organs  which  go  to  make  up  the  entire  body 
become  so  altered  as  to  lose  their  physiological  properties  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  restoration ;  and  this  never  occurs  for 
all  parts  of  the  organism  in  an  instant.  A  person  drowned 
may  be  to  all  appearances  dead,  and  would  certainly  die  with- 
out measures  for  restoration  ;  yet,  in  such  instances,  restora- 
tion may  be  accomplished,  the  period  of  apparent  death  being 
simply  a  blank,  as  far  as  the  recollection  of  the  individual  is 
concerned.  It  is  as  utterly  impossible  to  determine  the  ex- 
act instant  when  the  vital  principle,  or  whatever  it  may  bo 
called,  leaves  the  body  in  death,  as  to  indicate  the  time 
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wlien  the  organism  becomes  a  living  being.  Death  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  permanent  destruction  of  so-called  vital 
physiological  properties;  and  this  occurs  successively,  and 
at  different  periods,  for  different  tissues  and  organs. 

When  we  see  that  frogs  will  live  for  weeks,  and  some- 
times for  months,  after  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  that,  in  mammals,  by  keeping  up  artificial  respiration, 
we  can  prolong  many  of  the  most  important  functions,  as 
the  action  of  the  heart,  for  hours  after  decapitation,  we  can 
understand  the  physiological  absurdity  of  the  proposition 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  vital  point,  in  the  medulla, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

Connection  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  with  Various  lie- 
fiex  Acts. — There  are  numerous  reflex  phenomena  that  arc 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  a 
nerve-centre.  Among  these  are  the  various  acts  connected 
with  respiration,  as  yawning,  coughing,  crying,  sneezing,  etc. 
It  also  presides  over  the  coordination  of  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  expression,  and  the  act  of  vomiting.  We  have  seen, 
in  treating  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  that  their  galvani- 
zation arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  in  diastole.  The  same 
result  follows  galvanization  of  the  medulla  at  the  point  of 
origin  of  these  nei-ves.*  In  another  volume,  we  have  fully 
discussed  the  influence  of  the  medulla  upon  sugar  formation 
in  the  liver,  as  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  experiments  of 
Bernard,  in  which  he  produced  diabetes  in  animals  by  irri- 
tating the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  influence  of 
this  centre  upon  the  quantity  and  the  composition  of  the 
urine.' 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  concerning  certain  ganglia 
and  other  parts  of  the  brain  that  we  have  not  yet  considered. 
The  olfactory  bulbs,  or  ganglia,  preside  over  olfaction,  and 
will  be  treated  of  fully  in  connection  with  the  special  senses. 

»  See  page  225.  •  See  vol.  iii,  Excretion,  pp.  172,  S23. 
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The  pineal  gland  and  the  pituitary  body,  in  their  stmctnre, 
present  a  certain  resemblance  to  tlie  ductless  glands,  and  their 
anatomy  has  been  considered  in  another  volume/  Passing 
over  the  purely  theoretical  views  of  Gkden,  Willis,  Descartes, 
and  other  of  the  older  writers,  who  had  very  indefinite  ideas 
of  the  ftmctions  of  any  of  the  encephalic  ganglia,  we  have 
only  to  say  that  the  uses  of  the  pineal  gland  and  pituitary 
body  in  the  economy  are  entirely  unknown.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  corpus  callosum,  the  septum  lucidum, 
the  ventricles,  hippocampi,  and  various  other  minor  parts 
that  are  necessarily  described  in  anatomical  works.  It  is 
useless  to  discuss  the  early  or  even  the  recent  speculations 
with  regard  to  the  functions  of  th^pe  parts,  which  are  entirely 
unsupported  by  experimental  or  pathological  facts,  and  which 
have  not  advanced  our  positive  knowledge.  Most  of  the 
parts  just  enumerated  have  no  physiological  history. 

Rolling  and  Turning  Movements  fallowing  Injury  of  Cer- 
tain Parts  of  the  EncephiUm. 

The  remarkable  movements  of  rolling  and  turning,  pro- 
duced by  section  or  injury  of  certain  of  the  commissural 
fibres  of  the  encephalon,  are  not  very  important  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  ftmctions  of  the  brain,  and  are  rather  to  be 
classed  among  the  curiosities  of  experimental  physiology. 
These  movements  follow  unilateral  lesions,  and  are  depend- 
ent, to  a  certain  extent,  upon  a  consequent  inequality  in 
the  power  of  the  muscles  on  one  side,  without  actual  paraly- 
sis. Vulpian  enumerates  the  following  parts,  injury  of 
which,  upon  one  side,  in  living  animals,  may  determine 
movements  of  rotation : 

"  1.  Cerebral  hemispheres ; 

"  2.  Corpora  striata ; 

"  3.  Optic  thalami  (Flourens,  Longet,  SchijBF) ; 

"  4.  Cerebral  peduncles  (Longet) ; 

"  5.  Pons  Varolii ; 

1  See  vol  iii.,  Ductless  Glands,  p.  864. 
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"  6.  Tubercula  quadrigemina  or  bigemina  (Flourens) ; 

"  7.  Peduncles  of  the  cerebeUum,  especially  the  middle, 
and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebellum  (Magendie)  ; 

"  8.  Olivary  bodies,  restiform  bodies  (Magendie) ; 

"  9.  External  part  of  the  anterior  pyramids  (Magendie)  ; 

"  10.  Portion  of  tlie  medulla  from  which  the  facial  nerve 
arises  (Brown-Sequard) ; 

"  11.  Optic  nerves ; 

"  12.  Semicircular  canals  (Flourens)  ;  auditory  nerve 
(Brown-S6quard)." 

To  the  parts  above  enumerated,  Vulpian  adds  the  upper 
part  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.* 

The  movements  which  follow  unilateral  injury  of  the 
parts  mentioned  above  are  of  two  kinds  ;  viz.,  rolling  of  the 
entire  body  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  and  turning,  always  in 
one  direction,  in  a  small  circle,  called  by  the  French  the 
movement  of  ^nanege.  They  were  first  observed  in  dogs  by 
Pourfour  du  Petit,  who  noted  that  animals  rolled  like  a  ball, 
after  section  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cerebellum  with  the 
root  of  one  of  the  pedimcles;*  but  later,  Magendie"  and 
Flourens*  noted  the  same  phenomena.  In  1823,  a  curious 
case  of  the  same  kind  of  movements  in  the  human  subject 
was  reported  by  Serres.'  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  in  detail 
the  numerous  experiments  of  this  kind,  made  by  Longet, 
Schiff,  Brown-Sequard,  Vulpian,  and  others,  except  as  they 
have  presented  explanations,  more  or  less  satisfactoiy,  of  the 
phenomena  observed. 

A  capital  point  to  determine  in  the  phenomena  of  rolling 
or  turning  is,  whether  these  movements  be  due  to  paralysis 

*  VcLPiAN,  8y9(hne  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  684. 

'  Pourfour  du  Petit,  Nouueau  By»teme  du  cerveau. — Reetteil  d'obterv€Uiona 
iTanaiomie  ei  de  chirurgU^  Paris,  1*766,  p.  121. 

*  Magendie,  Memoire  nur  let  foncHons  de  quelquek  parties  du  ayslhne  nerveux. 
^^oumod  de  phi/tioloffie,  Paris,  1824,  tome  iv.,  p.  399,  et  acq. 

*  Flourens,  Syttinie  n«T««i,' Paris,  1842,  p.  489. 

'  Serres,  8uUe  des  recherche%aur  lea  mcdadiea  organiguea  du  eo^veieL — Journal 
de  phyaioiogie,  Paris,  1828,  tome  iil,  p.  136. 
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or  enfeeblement  of  certain  muscles  upon  one  side  of  the 
body,  to  a  direct  or  reflex  irritation  of  the  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  involved,  or  to  all  of  these  causes  combined. 
The  experiments  of  Brown-S6quard  and  others  conclusively 
show  that  the  movements  may  be  due  to  irritation  alone,  for 
they  occur  when  parts  of  the  enccphalon  and  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  cord  are  simply  pricked,  without  section  of  fibres/ 
When  there  is  extensive  division  of  fibres,  it  is  probable  that 
the  effects  of  the  enfeeblement  of  certain  muscles  are  added  to 
the  phenomena  produced  by  simple  irritation.  The  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  movements  is  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Brown-S^quard,  who  attributes  them  to  a  more  or 
less  convulsive  action  of  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body, 
produced  by  irritation  of  the  nerve-centres.  He  regards  the 
rolling  as  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  turning  movements, 
and  places  both  in  the  same  category.*  It  is  proper  to  state, 
however,  that  this  explanation  is  not  accepted  by  Longet*  or 
by  Vulpian,*  both  of  whom  have  made  numerous  experiments 
with  regard  to  the  movements  of  rotation.  In  addition  to 
the  phenomena  just  described,  Magendie  has  noted  remark- 
able movements  of  the  eyes  following  section  of  one  of 
the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  "  The  eye  of  the  side  op- 
crated  upon  is  directed  downward  and  forward  :  that  of  the 
opposite  side  is  fixed  in  a  direction  upward  and  backward, 
which  gives  to  the  face  a  curious  expression."*  Longet 
noted  the  same  phenomena  in  dogs  and  rabbits  after  divisioli 
of  one  of  the  restifonn  bodies.* 

^  Brown-Sequard,  On  Turning  and  Rolling  prodwed  by  Injuries  of  tha 
Kervoua  System. — Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathology^ 
New  York,  1853,  p.  21. 

*  Brown-Sequabd,  ^ote  sur  les  mouvements  roiatoires. — Journal  de  la  physi- 
ologic^ Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  720. 

*  LoNQET,  TraiU  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  897,  et  seg, 

*  VuLPiAN,  Syslhne  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  694. 

*  Magendie,  Lemons  sur  les  fonclions  et  les  maladies  du  systems  nerveux,  Paris, 
1841,  tome  i.,  p.  261. 

'  LoNOET,  JVaiiS  de physiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  892. 
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TVe  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  above  experiments,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  nerve-centres.  In  some  of  them,  the  movements  have 
been  observed  toward  the  side  operated  upon,  and  in  others, 
toward  the  sound  side.  These  differences  probably  depend 
upon  the  fact,  that  in  certain  experiments,  the  fibres  are 
involved  before  their  decussation,  and  in  others,  after  they 
have  crossed  in  the  median  line.  In  some  instances,  the 
movements  may-  be  due  to  a  reflex  action,  from  stimulation 
of  afferent  fibres,  and  in  others,  the  action  of  the  irritation 
may  be  direct.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  en- 
cephalic commissural  fibres  are  aj)parently  insensible  and 
inexcitable  imder  direct  stimulation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
action  is  generally  reflex. 

Though  we  have  avoided  a  full  discussion  of  the  question 
under  consideration,  it  is  one  that  may  be,  to  some,  of  con- 
siderable interest,  from  the  remarkable  character  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed,  and  the  render  is  referred  for  further  in- 
formation to  the  elaborate  chapter  on  this  subject  by  Ynlpian  * 
and  a  recent  article  by  Onimus.'  In  the  latter  article,  there 
arc  many  curious  experiments  upon  frogs  and  aquatic  birds. 

In  concluding  the  physiological  history  of  the  encephalon, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  general  properties  of  certain  of 
the 'peduncles.  Longet  found  that  direct  irritation  of  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  in 
rabbits,  produced  pain,  but  the  disturbance  consequent  upon 
exposure  of  the  parts  did  not  allow  of  any  accurate  obsei-va- 
tions  upon  the  movements.  He  says  nothing  of  the  general 
properties  of  the  middle  peduncles  qi*  of  the  peduncles  of  the 
cerebrum.' 

'  YuLPiAS,  Systhne  nerveux,  Paris,  1866,  p.  583,  et  seg. 

■  Onivus,  Jiecherchea  cxpSrimentales  tnr  iea  phenom^nea  consecutifa  d  Vahlaiion 
du  eerveau  et  sur  lea  mouvementa  de  rciation. — Journal  de  Vanatomie  et  de  la  phy* 
fioloffie,  Paris,  1870-*7l,  tome  vii.,  p.  662. 

«  Longet,  TraitS  de  phyaidogie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  898. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SYMPATHETIC   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

Gkneral  arraDgement  of  the  Bympathetic  system — Peculiarities  in  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerres— General  properties  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves — ^Functions  of  the  sympathetic  sjstem — 
Va  so-motor  nerves — ^Reflex  phenomena  operating  through  the  sympathetic 
system — ^Trophic  centres  and  nerves,  so  called. 

While  there  are  certain  points  in  the  physiology  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  that  are  perfectly  well  estab- 
lislied,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  functions  are,  in  many 
respects,  obscure,  and  that  our  positive  knowledge  of  its 
general  properties  and  its  relations  to  the  functions  of  nutri- 
tion, secretion,  movements,  etc.,  amounts  to  comparatively 
little.  The  very  name,  sympathetic,  is  some  indication  of 
our  indefinite  ideas  with  regard  to. its  functions ;  but  we  have 
adopted  this  name,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  one  most 
generally  in  use,  though  it  has  no  very  exact  relation  to  •  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  system.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system ;  but  this  name  is  inappropriate, 
as  it  implies  that  it  alone  possesses  ganglia.  The  name  of 
the  system  of  organic,  or  vegetative  life  is  more  in  accord- 
ance witli  its  general  functions ;  but  this  is  not  so  commonly 
used  as  that  of  sympathetic  system.  The  older  anatomists 
and  physiologists  called  the  great  cord  of  this  system  the 
nervus  intercostalis. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  account  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  even  in  the  most  recent  works  on  physiology  or  in 
special  treatises,  a  careful  study  of  which  does  not  convey 
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the  idea  tliat  there  is  little  else  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject than  controversial  questions  of  priprity,  etc.,  in  minor 
details,  and  a  few  observations,  some  of  them  quite  unsatis- 
factory, with  regard  to  the  eflFects  of  the  division  or  galvani- 
zation of  sympathetic  filaments  upon  the  functions  of  circu- 
lation, secretion,  and  animal  heat.  We  can  hardly  venture 
to  hope  that  this  chapter  will  be  exceptional  in  this  regard, 
unless  we  pass  over  very  briefly  the  bibliographical  discus- 
sions so  elaborately  presented  by  many  authors.  It  is  un- 
fortimate  that  well-ascertained  facts,  which  might  be  stated 
in  a  very  few  pages,  should  be  so  largely  overshadowed  by  a 
mass  of  purely  historical  details  of  no  great  interes^t.  Still, 
we  must  take  the  physiological  data  as  we  find  them,  and 
endeavor  not  to  limit  the  knowledge  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  future,  by  adopting  theories  upon  insufficient  positive 
evidence. 

There  are  certain  important  anatomico-physiological  ques- 
tions, more  or  less  definitely  determined,  tliat  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  fiinctions  of  the  sympathetic  system.  These 
are  the  following :  Is  the  sympathetic  anatomically  and  physi- 
ologically dependent  upon  its  connections  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  ?  Wliat  are  the  general  properties  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves  as  regards  motion  and  sensation  i  Do  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  act  as  independent  reflex  nerve-centres  ? 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  do  the  sympathetic  gan- 
glia and  nerves  influence  the  functions  of  the  various  organs 
and  tissues  to  which  their  filaments  are  distributed  ?  A  so- 
lution of  these  questions  involves  a  careful  and  critical  study 
of  the  results  of  experiments  on  living  animals  and  of  patho- 
logical facts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  very  little  information 
is  to  be  derived  from  observations  made  anterior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  We  will  begin  the  study 
of  these  points  with  an  account  of  the  general  arrangement 
and  the  peculiarities  of  structure  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
and  nerves. 
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General  Arrangement  of  the  Sympathetic  System. 

Like  the  cerebro-spinal  eystem,  the  sympathetic  is  eom« 
posed  of  centres  and  nerves,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  its  anatomy.  The  centres  contain  nerve^ells,  most  of 
which  differ  but  little  from  the  cells  of  the  encephalon  and 
spinal  cord.  The  nerves  are  composed  of  fibres,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  identical  in  structure  with  the  ordinary 
motor  and  sensory  fibres.  The  fibres  are  connected  witii 
the  nerve-cells  in  the  ganglia,  and  the  ganglia  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  commissural  fibres.  These  ganglia  con- 
stitute a  continuous  double  chain,  on  either  side  of  the  body, 
beginning  above,  by  the  ophthalmic  ganglia,  and  termina- 
ting below,  in  the  ganglion  impar.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  the  chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia  is  not  inde- 
pendent, but  that  each  ganglion  receives  motor  and  sensory 
filaments  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  that  some  fila- 
ments pass  from  the  sympathetic  to  the  cerebro-spinal  cen- 
tres. The  general  distribution  of  the  sympathetic  filaments 
is  to  mucous  membranes,  and  possibly  to  integument,  to 
non-striated  muscular  fibres,  and  particularly  to  the  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  arteries.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  from  anatomical  investigations,  there  are  no  fibres  de- 
rived exclusively  from  the  sympathetic  which  are  distributed 
to  striated  muscles,  except  those  which  pass  to  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart.  Kejir^the  terminal  filaments  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, in  most  of  -the  -parts  to  which  these  fibres  are  dis- 
tributed, there  exist  numerous  ganglionic  cells. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and 
the  distribution  of  the  nerves  may  be  stated,  sufficiently  for 
our  purposes,  very  briefly ;  still,  a  knowledge  of  certain  ana- 
tomical points  is  indispensable  as  an  introduction  to  an  in- 
telligent study  of  the  physiology  of  this  system. 

In  the  cranium,  are  four  ganglia;  the  ophthalmic,  the 
spheno-palatine,  the  otic,  and  the  submaxillary.  In  the  neck, 
are  the  three  cervical  ganglia ;  the  superior,  middle,  and  in- 
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ferior.  Jin  the  chest,  are  the  twelve  thoracic  ganglia,  corre- 
sponding to  the  twelve  ribs.  The  great  semilunar  ganglia, 
the  largest  of  all,  sometimes  called  the  abdominal  brain,  are 
in  the  abdomen,  by  the  side  of  the  coeliac  axis.  In  the  lum- 
bar region,  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  are  the  four,  and 
sometimes  five,  lumbar  ganglia.  In  front  of  the  sacrum,  are 
the  four  or  five  sacral,  or  pelvic  ganglia :  and  in  front  of  the 
coccyx,  is  a  small,  single  ganglion,  the  last  of  the  chain, 
called  the  ganglion  impar.  Thus,  the  sympathetic  cord,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  consists  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
ganglia  on  either  side,  terminating  below  in  a  single  ganglion. 

Cranial  Ganglia. — The  ophthalmic,  lenticular,  or  ciliary 
ganglion  is  situated  deeply  in  the  orbit,  is  of  a  reddish  color, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  pin's-liead.  It  receives  a  motor 
branch  from  the  third  pair,  and  sensory  filaments  from  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth.  It  is 
also  connected  with  the  cavernous  plexus  and  with  Meckel's 
ganglion.  Its  so-called  motor  and  sensory  roots  from  the 
third  and  the  fifth  pair  have  already  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  these  nerves.  Its  filaments  of  distribution  are 
the  ten  or  twelve  short  ciliary  nerves,  which  pass  to  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris.  A  very  delicate  filament  from 
this  ganglion  passes  to  the  eye  with  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina,  in  the  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  functions  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  are  connected 
exclusively  with  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris ; 
and  we  will  here  do  nothing  more  than  indicate  its  anatomi- 
cal relations,  leaving  its  physiology  to  be  taken  up  under  the 
head  of  vision. 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion  was  first  described  by 
Meckel,  and  is  known  as  Meckel's  ganglion.*  This  is  the 
largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia.    It  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 

1  Meckel,  De  Oanglio  gecundi  Rami  quinii  Parts  Kervorum  Cerebri  nupcr 
ieteeio^  Herolinl,  1749 ;  in  Ludwio,  Scriptores  Nevrologici  minorcs  aelecliy  Lipsise, 
1795,  tomus  iv.,  p.  7. 
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reddish  in  color,  and  is  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillarj  fossa, 
near  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  It  receives  a  motor  root 
from  the  fecial,  by  the  Vidian  nerve.  Its  sensory  roots  are 
the  two  spheno-palatine  branches  from  the  superior  maxillary 
division  of  the  fifth.  Its  branches  of  distribution  are  quite 
numerous.  Two  or  three  delicate  filaments  enter  the  orbit 
and  go  to  its  periosteum.  Its  other  branches,  which  it  is 
imnecessary  to  describe  fully  in  detail,  are  distributed  to  the 
gums,  .the  membrane  covering  the  hard  palate,  the  soft  pal- 
ate, the  uvula,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  tonsils,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  the  middle  auditory  meatus,  a  por- 
tion of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  levator 
palati  and  azygos  uvulae  muscles.  It  is  probable  that  the 
filaments  sent  to  these  two  striated  muscles  are  derived  from 
the  facial  nerve  and  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  sympa- 
thetic system.'  They  were  first  accurately  described,  with 
their  connections,  by  Longet.'  The  ganglion  also  sends  a 
short  branch,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  to  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  otic  ganglion,  sometimes  called  Arnold's  ganglion, 
is  a  small,  oval,  reddish-gray  mass,  situated  just  below  the 
foramen  ovale.  It  receives  a  motor  filament  from  the  facial, 
and  sensory  filaments  from  branches  of  the  fifth  and  the 
glosso-pharyngeal.  Its  filaments  of  distribution  go  to  the  nin- 
cous  membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  Eustachian  tube, 
and  to  the  tensor  tympani  and  tensor  palati  muscles.  Reason- 
ing from  the  general  mode  of  distribution  of  the  sympathetic 
filaments,  those  going  to  the  striated  muscles  are  derived 
from  the  facial.*   It  also  sends  branches  to  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  submaxillary  ganglion  was  discovered  by  Meckel.* 

^  In  treating  of  the  facial  (see  page  161),  we  have  shown  that  the  moTements 
of  the  levator  palati  and  azvgos  uvulae  are  animated  by  filaments  derived  from 
this  nerve,  which  simply  pass  through  Meckers  ganglion. 

*  LoNGET,  Anatomie  et  physiclogie  du  tyithne  nerveitXy  Paris,  1842,  tome  ii., 
p.  128. 

'  See  page  164. 

*  Meckel,  De  quirUo  Pare  Nervorum  Cer^ri  ;  in  Ludwio,  Scriptorea  Xevro- 
logici  minarea  aelecH,  Lipsiae,  1791,  tomus  I,  p.  214. 
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It  is  situated  on  the  submaxillary  gland,  is  small,  rounded, 
and  of  a  reddisli-gray  color.  It  receives  motor  filaments  from 
the  chorda  tympani,  and  sensory  filaments  from  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth.  Its  filaments  of  distribution  go  to  Whar- 
ton's duct,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  to 
the  submaxillary  gland. 

Cei'vicdL  Ganglia. — The  three  cervical  ganglia  are  situ- 
ated opposite  the  third,  fifth,  and  the  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebrsB  respectively.  The  middle  ganglion  is  sometimes 
wanting,  and  the  inferior  is  occasionally  fused  with  the  first 
thoracic  ganglion.  These  ganglia  are  connected  together 
by  the  so-called  sympathetic  cord.  They  have  numerous 
filaments  of  communication  above,  with  the  cranial  and  the 
cervical  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Branches  from 
the  superior  ganglion  go  to  the  internal  carotid,  to  form  the 
carotid  and  the  cavernous  plexus,  following  the  vessels  as 
they  branch  to  their  distribution.  Branches  from  this  gan- 
glion pass  to  the  cranial  ganglia.  There  are  also  branches 
which  unite  with  filaments  from  the  pneumogastric  and 
the  glosso-pharyjigeal  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and 
branches  which  form  a  plexus  on  the  external  carotid,  the 
vertebral,  and  the  thyroid  artery,  following  the  ramifications 
of  these  vessels. 

From  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  three 
cardiac  nerves  arise  and  pass  to  the  heart,  entering  into  the 
formation  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  The  superior  cardiac  nei've 
arises  from  the  superior  ganglion ;  the  middle  nerve,  the 
largest  of  the  three,  arises  from  the  middle  ganglion,  or  from 
the  sympathetic  cord,  wlien  this  ganglion  is  wanting ;  and 
the  inferior  nerve  arises  from  the  inferior  ganglion  or  the  first 
thoracic.  These  nerves  present  numerous  communications 
with  various  of  the  adjacent  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  penetrate 
the  thorax,  and  form  the  deep  and  the  superficial  cardiac 
plexus,  and  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  coronary  plexus. 
Ill  these  various  plexuses,  are  found  numerous  ganglioform 
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enlargements ;  and  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  are  numerous  collections  of  nerve-cells  con- 
nected with  the  fibres,  which  were  first  accurately  described 
and  figured  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee/ 

Thoracic  Ganglia, — The  thoracic  ganglia  are  situated  in 
the  chest,  under  the  pleura,  and  rest  on  the  heads  of  the 
ribs.  They  are  usually  twelve  in  number,  but  occasionally 
two  are  fused  into  one.  They  are  connected  together  by 
the  sympathetic  cord.  They  each  communicate  by  two  fila- 
ments with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves;  one  of  these  being 
white,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  and  probably  passing  to  the 
sympathetic,  and  the  other,  of  a  grayish  color,  is  thought  to 
contain  the  true  sympathetic  filaments.  From  the  upper  six 
ganglia,  filaments  pass  to  the  aorta  and  its  branches.  The 
branches  which  form  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  arise 
from  the  third  and  fourth  ganglia.  The  great  splanchnic 
nerve  arises  mainly  from  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
ganglia,  receiving  a  few  filaments  from  the  upper  six  gan- 
glia. This  is  a  large,  white,  rounded  cord,  which  penetrates 
the  diaphragm  and  passes  to  the  semilunar  ganglion,  send- 
ing a  few  filaments  to  the  renal  plexus  and  the  suprarenal 
capsules.  The  lesser  splanchnic  nei've  arises  from  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  ganglia,  passes  into  the  abdomen,  and  joins  the 
cceliac  plexus.  The  renal  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the 
last  thoracic  ganglion,  and  passes  to  the  renal  plexus.  The 
three  splanchnic  nerves  present  numerous  anastomoses  with 
each  otlier. 

Ganglia  in  the  Abdominal  and  the  Pelvic  Cavity, — 
The  semilunar  ganglia  on  the  two  sides  send  off  radiating 
branches  to  form  the  solar  plexus.  They  are  situated  by 
the  side  of  the  cceliac  axis  and  near  the  suprarenal  cap-' 
sules.  These  are  the  largest  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 
From  these  arise  numerous  plexuses  distributed  to  various 

*  Lek,  On  the  Ganglia  and  Nerves  of  the  Heart. — PhUotophiraJ  Transactiottt, 
1849,  Part  L,  London,  1849. 
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parts  in  the  abdomen,  as  follows :  The  phrenic  plexus  follows 
the  phrenic  artery  and  its  branches,  to  the  diaphragm.  The 
cceliac  plexus  subdivides  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic 
plexuses,  which  are  distributed  to  organs  as  their  names  in- 
dicate. From  the  solar  plexus,  different  plexuses  are  given 
off,  which  pass  to  the  kidneys,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the 
testes,  in  the  male,  and  the  ovaries,  in  the  female,  the  intes- 
tines, by  the  superior  and  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexuses, 
the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the 
vena  cava.  The  filaments  follow  the  distribution  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  solid  viscera. 

The  lumbar  ganglia,  four  in  number,  are  situated  in  the 
lumbar  region,  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  They  are 
connected  with  the  ganglia  above  and  below  and  with  each 
other  by  the  sympathetic  cord,  receiving,  like  the  other  gan- 
glia, filaments  from  the  spinal  nerves.  Their  branches  of 
distribution  form  the  aortic  lumbar  plexus  and  the  hypogas- 
tric plexus,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Tiie  four  or  five  sacral  ganglia  and  the  ganglion  impar 
are  situated  by  the  inner  side  of  the  sacral  foramina  and  in 
front  of  the  coccyx.  These  are  connected  with  the  ganglia 
above  and  with  each  other,  and  receive  filaments  from  the 
sacral  nerves,  there  being  generally  two  branches  of  com- 
munication for  each  ganglion.  The  filaments  of  distribution 
go  to  all  of  the  pelvic  viscera  and  the  blood-vessels.  The 
inferior  hypogastric,  or  pelvic  plexus  is  a  continuation  of  the 
hypogastric  plexus  above,  and  receives  a  few  filaments  from 
the  sacral  ganglia.  The  most  interesting  branches  from  this 
plexus  are  the  uterine  nerves,  which  go  to  the  uterus  and 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  In  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  the 
nerves  are  connected  with  small  collections  of  ganglionic 
cells,  which  were  described  in  1839,  by  Dr.  Eobert  Lee.* 
Tlie  sympathetic  filaments  are  undoubtedly  prolonged  into 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  following  the  course  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  are  distributed  to  their  muscular  coat. 

Leb,  Memoir  on  the  Ganglia  and  Nervee  of  the  Uterue^  London,  1849. 
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According  to  the  latest  researches,  the  filaments  of  the 
sympathetic,  at  or  near  their  termination,  are  connected  with 
ganglionic  cells,  not  only  in  the  heart  and  the  uterus,  but  in 
the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  anal  canals,  the  submucous  and 
the  muscular  layer  of  the  entire  alimentary  canal,  the  sali- 
vary glands,  liver,  pancreas,  larynx,  trachea,  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, bladder,  ureters,  the  entire  generative  apparatus,  supra- 
renal capsules,  thymus,  lachrymal  canals,  ciliary  muscle,  and 
the  iris.*  In  these  situations,  nerve-cells  have  been  demon- 
strated by  various  observers,  and  it  .is  probable  that  they 
exist  everywhere  in  connection  with  the  terminal  filaments 
of  this  system  of  nerves. 

Peculiarities  in  the  Inthnate  Structure  of  tlve  Sympd- 
thetic  Ganglia  and  Nerves. — The  peculiarities  in  the  struct- 
ure of  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  are 
not  numerous,  nor  do  they  possess  very  great  physiological 
importance.  The  free  communications  between  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  general  appearance  of  certain  of  these  anasto- 
mosing branches,  lead  to  the  important  question  of  their 
origin.  As  a  rule,  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  softer  and 
more  grayish  in  color  than  the  spinal  nerves.  When  there 
are  two  branches  of  communication  between  a  ganglion  and 
a  spinal  nerve,  one  of  them  is  white  and  the  other  is  gray- 
ish, and  we  might  infer  from  this  that  one,  the  white,  is 
derived  from  the  spinal  system,  and  the  other,  from  the  S}an- 
pathetic ;  but  this  is  a  point  not  yet  settled  by  microscopical 
investigations.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown,  however, 
by  Courvoisier,  that  the  communicating  fibres  pass  in  both 
directions.  Taking  advantage  of  the  degeneration  of  nerve- 
fibres  after  separation  from  their  proper  centres,  this  ob- 
server has  demonstrated  that,  after  division  of  the  branches 
between  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  cei^ 

^  Mater,  in  Stricker,  Handbuch  der  Lelire  vofi  den  Oetteberiy  Leipzig,  1871, 
B.  820. 
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tain  fibres  in  the  end  attached  to  the  spinal  nerve  become 
degenerated,  while  others  retain  their  anatomical  integrity. 
This  shows  that,  in  all  probability,  the  cells  to  which  the 
degenerated  fibres  belong  are  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia, 
and  that  the  perfect  fibres  belong  to  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  end  attached  to  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia,  there  are  degenerated  fibres  which  belong 
to  the  spinal  system,  and  perfect  fibres  attached  to  the  sym- 
pathetic cells.  According  to  these  observations,  in  frogs, 
the  fibres  belonging  to  the  spinal  nerves  constitute  about 
two-thirds  of  the  communicating  branches,  one-third  being 
derived  from  the  sympathetic  system.  In  rabbits,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  is  not  so  great.* 

While  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  contain  a  large 
number  of  the  ordinary  medullated  fibres,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  they  also  present  numerous 
fibres  of  Remak,  and  fine  fibres,  from  YJrhnr  *^  TiAnr  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  which  are  regarded  by  KoUiker  as  true 
efferent  fibres  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia.*  With  regard 
to  the  fibres  of  Eemak,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we 
have  already  stated  under  the  head  of  the  general  structure 
of  the  nervous  system.*  These  points,  with  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  are  con- 
nected with  nerve-cells  in  the  substance  of  the  difierent  tis- 
sues, constitute  the  most  important  anatomical  peculiarities 
of  the  sympathetic  nervc-fibrcs. 

With  regard  to  the  cells,  which  constitute  the  character- 
istic anatomical  element  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  we  shall 
have  little  to  say,  as  their  peculiarities  at  present  seem  to  be 
of  purely  anatomical  interest.  They  are  generally  rounded, 
ovoid,  or  pear-shaped,  with  a  nucleus,  generally  clear,  and  a 

^  Ck)iTRYOiBiKR,  Beohachtungen  iiber  den  si/mpcUhUchm  Granzatrang. — ArcJdv 
fur  nueroseopuche  Anaiomie^  Bonn,  1866,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  80,  et  seq.  The  method 
adopted  in  these  inycstigations  is  the  one  ah^ady  referred  to,  employed  by  Wal- 
ler.   (See  page  80.) 

*  EoLLiKEB,  £letnenU  d^hiatologie  humaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  426. 

*  See  page  24. 
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distinct  nucleolus.  They  present  a  nucleated  capsule,  prob- 
ably composed  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  sometimes  lined 
on  its  inner  surface  with  a  single  layer  of  flattened,  'polygo- 
nal  epithelium.  Some  of  the  cells  are  unipolar,  some  are 
bipolar,  and  some  are  multipolar.  In  frogs,  Beale  and  Ar- 
nold have  described  a  peculiar  appearance  in  certain  cells, 
there  being  a  single,  straight  prolongation,  surrounded  by  a 
fine,  spiral  fibre.  These  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the 
human  subject,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  probable  origin  and  nature  of  the  spiral  fibre.* 
The  connection  between  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres, 
and  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  taken  from 
Leydig. 

Fio.  11. 


Sympathetio  ganglion  witli  multipolar  cells ;  hi^rhly  mai^nlfled.    (Lbtdio,  TYaiii  oThiUoloffU, 
Paria,  1868,  p.  m.) 


General  PropeHies  of  the  SymjpathetiG  Ganglia  and  Nerves, 

The  older  writers  had  no  definite  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  were  divided,  even, 
on  the  simple  question  of  its  sensibility,  some  assuming  that 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  spiral  fibres  and  the  peculiarities  of  structure  of 
the  sympathetic  system,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  elaborate  article  by  Mayer. 
*(Stbickeb,  Handbueh  der  Lehre  von  den  GeweJxn^  Leipzig,  1871,  S.  815.) 
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the  ganglia  were  absolutely  insensible,  while  others  noted 
distinct  evidences  of  pain  following  their  irritation  in  living 
animals.  Passing  to  the  researches  of  the  more  recent  ob- 
servers, we  find  that  Flourens  noted  evidences  of  pain  on 
pinching  the  semilunar  ganglia,  in  rabbits.*  Brachet  ex- 
posed the  abdominal  and  the  thoracic  ganglia  in  calves,  dogs, 
etc.,  and  found  them  at  first  insensible,  but  pricking  these 
parts  produced  pain  after  they  had  been  exposed  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  sensibility  thus  noted  was  thought  by  Brachet 
to  be  due  to  inflammation  following  exposure  of  the  gan- 
glia." Miiller  found  that  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation 
of  the  semilunar  ganglia  in  rabbits  produced  pain.'  With- 
out discussing  the  observations  of  Bichat  *  and  others,  who 
regarded  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves  as  entirely  in- 
sensible, we  will  pass  to  the  direct  experiments  of  Longet, 
the  results  of  which  seem  to  be  entirely  trustworthy  and 
satisfactory,  both  as  regards  sensibility  and  the  property  of 
exciting  movements.  In  all  expeiiments  of  this  kind,  it  is 
of  course  essential  to  avoid  direct  irritation  or  traction  of 
the  communicating  branches  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 
In  dogs,  Longet  noted  distinct  evidences  of  sensibility  fol- 
lowing irritation  of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  and  pain  after 
prolonged  stimulation  of  the  ganglia  in  the  cervical  and  in 
the  lumbar  region,  taking  all  precautions  to  avoid  irritating 
the  cerebro-spinal  filaments.  The  sensibility  of  these  parts, 
however,  is  dull  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  sen- 
sory nerves.*  We  have  also  noted  a  dull  but  well-marked 
sensibility  of  the  cervical  ganglia  in  rabbits.  In  view  of  the 
decided  and  uniform  results  of  the  most  careful  recent  ex- 
periments on  this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 

*  Flofbens,  Recherches  experimenlale$  mr  let  propriety  et  lea  fonctiona  du 
tysUme  nerveux,  Paris,  1842,  p.  230. 

'  Brachet,   Recherchea  expSrimentalea  aur  lea  fonctiona  du  ayathne  ncrvettx 
jangVtonaire^  Bnixcllcs,  1834,  p.  306,  et  acq, 

'  MuLLER,  Elemenia  of  Phy^iohgy^  London,  1840,  vol.  L,  p.  712. 

*  Bichat,  AncUomie  gentrale,  Paris,  1801,  tome  i.,  p.  227. 

*  LoxGET,  TraiU  de phxaiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iii.,  p.  593. 
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ence  of  a  certam  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  ganglia  of  tlie 
sympathetic  system. 

As  regards  excitability,  recent  experiments  are  quite 
satisfactory.  MiUler  exposed  the  intestines  and  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia  in  rabbits ;  and,  having  waited  until  the  intes- 
tines, which  generally  present  movements  on  first  opening 
the  abdomen,  had  ceased  their  contractions,  the  peristaltic 
movements  "  were  immediately  renewed  with  extraordinary 
activity  "  by  touching  the  ganglia  with  caustic  potash.*  The 
experiments  of  Longet  show  that  a  feeble  continued  galvanic 
current  applied  to  the  great  splanchnic  nerves  produces  con- 
tractions of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  when  they 
contain  alimentary  matters,  but  that  no  contractions  occur 
when  they  are  empty.*  On  the  other  hand,  Pfliiger  has  ob- 
Eerved  that  galvanization  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  produces 
a  passive  condition  of  the  small  intestine ;  that  is,  arrest  of 
its  movements  without  persistent  contractions  of  its  muscu- 
lar coat ;  but  these  results  were  not  confirmed  in  analogous 
experiments  performed  by  BiflS^.*  More  recently,  in  a  series 
of  very  elaborate  experiments,  by  Legros  and  Onimus,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  induced  galvanic  current  applied  to  the 
splanchnic  nerves  does  not  produce  peristaltic  movements,  but 
that  these  movements  are  excited  by  the  constant  current.* 

Taking  into  consideration  the  most  reliable  direct  obser- 
vations upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves,  tlie  fact 
that  their  stimulation  induces  movements  in  the  non-striated 
muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
This  action  is  particularly  well  marked  in  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  blood-vessels ;  but  here,  the  function  of  the  nerves  is 
BO  important,  that  it  merits  special  consideration,  and  will 

'  MuLLEB,  Elements  of  Physiology,  London,  1840,  vol  L,  p.  713. 

*  LoNOET,  TraiU  de  phyisdogie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ill,  p.  695 ;  and,  Anatomie 
Hpkysiologie  du  systeme  nerveuz,  Paris,  1842,  tome  ii.,  p.  668. 

'  Pfluoeb  et  BirFi,  Sur  une  sysQme  qui  suspend  les  mouvemcnts  de  VirUfstin 
grele. — Journal  de  la physiologiey  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  421. 

*  Legros  et  Oniv us,  Recherckes  expirimenfales  sur  Us  m<mvement»  de  rinUstin, 
-^ourrud  de  V anatomie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  yi.,  p.  196. 
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be  treated  of  fully  under  the  head  of  the  vaso-moior  nerves. 
The  mechanism  of  these  movements,  however,  is  peculiar. 
Tlie  action  does  not  immediately  follow  the  stimulation,  as 
it  does  in  the  case  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  striated 
muscles,  but  is  induced  gradually,  beginning  a  few  seconds 
after  the  irritation,  endures  for  a  time,  and  is  more  or  less 
tetanic*  This  mode  of  action  is  peculiar  to  the  sympathetic 
nerves  and  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres. 

When  we  remember  the  invariable  connection  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  we  see 
at  once  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  derivation  of 
the  motor  and  sensory  properties  of  the  ganglionic  system. 
Are  the  sympathetic  ganglia  independent  nerve-centres,  or  do 
they  derive  their  properties  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system  ? 
This  question  may  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  two  kinds 
of  experimental  facts :  In  the  first  place,  section  or  irritation 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  certain  of  the  encejAalic  centres  is 
capable  of  influencing  the  vaso-motor  system,  a  fact  which 
will  be  dwelt  upon  more  ftilly  in  another  connection.  In 
the  second  place,  the  experiments  of  Bernard  upon  the  sub- 
maxillary ganglion  and  its  influence  on  the  secretion  of  the 
submaxillary  gland  have  demonstrated,  in  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner,  that  this  ganglion  is  the  centre  presiding  imme- 
diately over  the  reflex  phenomena  of  secretion  by  the  gland ; 
but  it  has  also  been  shown  that,  when  all  of  the  connections 
of  the  submaxillary  ganglion  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
are  divided,  after  a  few  days,  this  ganglion  loses  its  power  as 
a  reflex  nervous  centre.*  In  the  volume  on  secretion,  we 
have  given  numerous  examples  of  reflex  action  through  the 
sympathetic  system.'  The  experiments  just  cited  from  Ber- 
nard show  that  individual  ganglia  belonging  to  this  system 
may  act  independently  for  a  time ;  but  that  this  action  can- 

*  Legros  et  Onihus,  De  la  contraction  dea  musdes  de  la  vie  vegetative. — 
Journal  de  Vanaiomie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  vi.,  p.  433. 

'  Bernxbd,  RediercheB  expcrimerdales  tur  lea  nerfa  vaaculaires  et  ealorffiguea, 
^-Journal  de  la  phyaiologie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  pp.  407,  410. 

*  See  vol  iiL,  Secretion,  p.  28,  el  $eq. 
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not  remain  indefinitely,  after  the  cerebro-spinal  branches 
have  been  divided.  It  remains,  however,  to  apply  these  ex- 
periments to  other  sympathetic  ganglia ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  submaxillary,  they  are  very  satisfactory,  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  parts  mny  be  operated  upon,  and  the  certainty 
with  which  the  ganglion  may  be  separated  from  its  connec- 
tions with  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  As  regards  the  ex- 
planation of  the  final  loss  of  power  over  the  functions  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  the  experiments  of  Waller  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  eminent  physiologist  whom  we 
have  quoted.  There  is  no  experimental  fact  more  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  than  that  of  the  anatomical  degeneration 
and  consequent  loss  of  physiological  function  of  nerve-fibres 
in  a  few  days  after  they  have  been  separated  from  their  cen- 
tres of  origin.  After  division  of  a  cerebro-spinal  nerve-trunk, 
the  tubes  soon  lose  their  anatomical  characters,  and  will  no 
longer  respond  to  a  galvanic  stimulus.  In  the  case  of  the 
fibres  operating  upon  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  question 
of  their  degeneration  after  division  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
roots  was  not  submitted  to  microscopical  investigation.  If 
these  fibres  had  undergone  the  degeneration  which  has  so 
frequently  been  observed  in  experiments  upon  other  nerves, 
their  galvanization  would  not  have  produced  any  eftect ; 
which  was  precisely  the  result  obtained  by  Bernard.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  observations  upon  this  point,  it  is  the  most 
reasonable  view  to  adopt,  that  the  fibres  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  had  lost  their  function,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  separation  from  their  centres,  and  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  absence  of  effect  upon  the  gland  following  their  gal- 
vanization. The  observation  of  Bernard  shows,  however, 
that  filaments  may  pass  to  special  organs  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres  through  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  System, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  (1712  and  1725), 
Pourfour  du  Petit  demonstrated  that  the  influence  of  the 
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Byinpatlietic  nerve  in  the  neck  (the  great  sympathetic  was 
frequently  called  the  nervTis  intercostalis)  was  propagated 
from  below  upward  toward  the  head,  and  not  from  the  brain 
downward.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  our 
definite  know^ledge  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, though  the  experiments  of  Petit  only  showed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cervical  portion  upon  the  eye.*  In  1816,  Dupuy 
removed  the  superior  cervical  ganglia  in  horses,  with  the 
eflfect  of  producing  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  increase  of 
temperature  in  the  ear,  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  sweat 
upon  one  side  of  the  head  and  neck.'  These  experiments 
showed  that  the  sympathetic  has  an  important  influence  on 
nutrition,  calorification,  and  secretion.  In  1851,  Bernard 
repeated  the  experiments  of  Pourfour  du  Petit,  dividing  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck  on  one  side  in  rabbits,  and  noted, 
on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  the  ear,  increased 
vascularity,  and  an  elevation  in  temperature,  amounting  to 
from  7°  to  11^  Fahr.  This  condition  of  increased  heat  and 
vascularity  continues  for  several  months  after  division  of  the 
nerve'  In  1852,  Brown-S6quard  repeated  these  experiments, 

*  Petit,  Memoire  dans  lequel  il  est  demonire  que  les  nerfs  iniercostaux  four' 
niueni  des  rameaux  qui  portent  des  esprita  datis  les  yeux. — Memoires  de  Vacademie 
royale  dcsadences,  Ann6e  1727,  Paris,  1729,  p.  5,  et  seq. 

•  DuPCY,  Verwclie  iiber  die  WeffTiahme  des  ersten  HaUknofens  des  Ganglionner- 
ven  bet  P/erden  {Ans  Leroux's  Joum.  de  Medec.^  t.  xxxvii.,  1816,  pp  340-350). — 
DeuUcIus  Archiv  fur  die  Physiologie^  Halle  und  Berlin,  1818,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  106,  et 
seq. 

We  have  been  unable  to  consult  the  article  by  Dupuy  in  the  original,  but  the 
reference  in  Mcckers  Archiv  gives  a  full  account  of  the  experiments  and  codcIu- 
sions.  In  one  experiment,  it  is  stated  that,  after  removal  of  the  ganglia  on  both 
sides,  in  a  horse,  already  feeble  and  emaciated,  the  face  and  ears  became  hot 
and  moi.^t.  Dupuy  does  not  seem  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  the  ele- 
vation hi  temperature.  In  his  conclusions,  he  states  that "  the  consequences 
of  destruction  of  the  ganglia  are,  constriction  of  the  pupils,  redness  of  the  con- 
junctiva, general  emaciation,  as  well  as  OBdema  of  the  extremities  and  a  general 
cutaneous  eruption.  The  ganglionic  nerve  appears  to  have  a  great  influence 
upon  nutrition.^' 

'  Bkrmard,  Infl»ienee  du  grand  sympathique  sur  la  scnt'ibilite  et  sur  la  ealorifi- 
cation. — Compies  rcndus  de  la  societe  de  biologie,  Paris,  1851,  tome  iii.,  p.  163. 
128 
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and  attributed  the  elevation  of  temperature  directly  to  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts  affected.  He 
made  a  most  important  advance  in  the  history  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, by  demonstrating  that  its  section  paralyzed  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  arteries,  and,  farther,  that  galvanization 
of  the  nerve  in  the  neck  caused  the  vessels  to  contract.  This 
was  the  discovery  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  concerning  which 
so  much  has  been  written  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
it  belongs  without  question  to  Brown-S6quard,  who  published 
his  observations  in  August,  1852.*  A  few  months  later,  in 
the  same  year,  Bernard  made  analogous  experiments,  and 
presented  the  same  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed.* 

The  above  embraces'  all  that  is  important  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  experimental  observations  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic. It  is  evident  that  we  could  know  nothing  of  the 
functions  of  this  system  before  the  time  of  Pourfour  du 
Petit,  when  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  the  nerve  origi- 
nated from  the  encephalon,  and  that  its  influence  was  propa- 
gated downward ;  and  the  writings  of  Bichat,  Brachet,  Tie- 
demann,  and  others,  published  anterior  to  the  experiments 
of  Bernard  and  of  Brown-Sequard,  present  interesting  sug- 
gestions and  theories,  but  contain  little  that  bears  ui>on  our 
positive  knowledge. 

The  important  points  developed  by  the  first  experiments 
of  Bernard  and  of  Brown-Sequard  were,  that  the  sympathetic 
influences  the  general  process  of  nutrition,  and  that  many 
of  its  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  coat  of  tlie 
blood-vessels.  Before  these  experiments,  it  had  been  shown 
that  filaments  from  this  system  influenced  the  contractions 

^  Brown-Sequard,  ExperimetUal  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathol- 
ojy. — The  Medical  Examiner^  Philadelphia,  August,  1852,  New  Series,  vol  viiL, 
p.  489.  In  1839,  Valentin  referred  to  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  distributed 
to  the  blood-vessels  and  influencbig  their  calibre  (Valentin,  De  Fwictionibus 
Kervonim  Cerebralium  et  Kirvi  Sympallietici,  Berne,  1839,  p.  163,  el  seq.). 

*  Bernard,  Sur  les  effeU  de  la  section  de  la  portion  cephalique  du  grand  <vm- 
pathique. — Compte  rendu  des  seances  de  la  sociele  de  biologic  pendant  le  moU  de 
novetnbre^  Paris,  1862,  tome  iy.,  p.  169. 
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of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Leaving,  for 
the  present,  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  we  will 
briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sympathetic  upon  animal  heat  and  secretion. 

When  the  sympathetic  is  divided  in  the  neck,  the  local 
increase  in  temperature  is  always  attended  with  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  side  of  the  head  corre- 
gponding  to  the  section.  The  increased  temperature  is  due 
to  a  local  exaggeration  of  the  nutritive  processes,  apparently 
dependent  directly  upon  the  hypersemia;  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  there  are  any  nerves  to  which  the  name  of  calorific, 
as  distinguished  from  vaso-motor,  can  justly  be  applied. 
There  are  numerous  instances  in  pathology  of  local  increase 
in  temperature  attending  increased  supply  of  blood  to  re- 
stricted parts. 

The  experiment  of  dividing  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck, 
especially  in  rabbits,  is  so  easily  performed,  that  the  phenom- 
ena observed  by  Bernard  and  Brown-S6quard  have  been  re- 
peatedly verified.  We  have  often  done  this  in  class-demon- 
strations. A  very  striking  experiment  is  the  following,  sug- 
gested by  Bernard :  *  After  dividing  the  sympathetic  and  ex- 
hibiting the  increase  in  the  temperature  and  the  vascularity 
of  the  ear  on  one  side  in  the  rabbit,  if  both  ears  be  cut  off 
just  above  the  head  with  a  shaq3  knife,  the  artery  on  the 
side  on  which  the  sympathetic  has  been  divided  will  fre- 
quently send  up  a  jet  of  blood  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
while,  on  the  sound  side,  the  jet  is  always  much  less  forcible, 
and  may  not  be  observed  at  all.  This  experiment  succeeds 
best  in  large  rabbits. 

It  is  very  easy  to  observe  the  effects  of  dividing  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck,  but  analogous  phenomena  have  been 
noted  in  other  parts.  Among  the  most  striking  of  these 
experiments  are  those  reported  by  Samuel,  who  noted  an 
intense  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 

*  Bernard,  Recherches  expSrimentales  sur  les  nerfs  v(uculaire»  et  ealorijlqucf 
du  grand  Bijmpathique. — Journal  de  la  phyaidoffie,  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  S97. 
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and  intestines  following  extirpation  of  the  coeliac  plexus.  By 
comparative  experiments,  it  was  shown  that  this  did  not  re- 
sult from  the  peritonitis  produced  by  the  operation.* 

As  regards  secretion,  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  is 
very  marked.  When  the  sympathetic  filaments  distributed 
to  a  gland  are  divided,  the  supply  of  blood  is  very  much  in- 
creased, and  an  abundant  flow  of  the  secretion  follows.  This 
point  we  have  already  discussed  in  another  volume,  and  have 
referred  particularly  to  the  experiments  of  Bernard  upon  the 
salivary  glands.'  In  some  recent  experiments  by  Peyrani, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  sympathetic  has  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence over  the  secretion  of  urine.  "When  the  nerves  are 
galvanized  in  the  neck,  the  amount  of  urine  and  urea  is  in- 
creased, and  this  increase  is  greater  with  the  induced  than 
with  the  constant  current.  When  the  sympathetic  is  divided, 
the  quantity  of  urine  and  urea  sinks  to  the  minimum.' 

Since  the  publication  of  our  volume  on  secretion.  Dr. 
Morcau  has  published  a  series  of  observations  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sympathetic  nerves  upon  the  secretion  of  liquid 
by  the  intestinal  canal,  which  are  peculiarly  interesting  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  sudden  occurrence  of  watery  diar- 
rhoea. In  these  experiments,  the  abdomen  was  opened  in  a 
fasting  animal,  and  tliree  loops  of  intestine,  each  from  four  to 
eight  inches  long,  were  isolated  by  two  ligatures.  All  of 
the  nerves  passing  to  the  middle  loop  were  divided,  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  blood-vessels.  The  intestine  was  then 
replaced,  and  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  was  closed  with 
sutures.  The  next  day  the  animal  was  killed.  The  two 
loops  with  the  nerves  intact  were  found  empty,  as  is  noinnal 
in  fasting  animals,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  dry  ;  but  i 
the  loop  with  the  nerves  divided  was  found  filled  with   a         j 

'  Samuel,  Principea  fondameniaux  de  Vhistoire  du  syat^rrut  nertfeuz  nu(rUif. —  | 

Journal  de  la  phynologic^  Paris,  1860,  tome  iii.,  p.  580.  j 

'  See  vol.  iii.,  Secretion,  p.  28,  et  seq. 

*  Peyrani,  Le  sympalhique  par  rapport  d  la  secretion  de»  uHtus. — Compfea 
rendus,  Paris,  1870,  tome  Ixx.,  p.  1800. 
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dear,  alkaline  liquid,  colorless  or  sliglitly  opaline,  which  pre- 
cipitated a  few  flocculi  of  organic  matter  on  boiling.* 

Vaso-Motor  Nerves, 

The  experiments  which  we  have  already  cited  demonstrate 
beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  nerves  distributed  to  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  capable  of  regulating 
their  calibre  and  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  different  parts. 
These  are  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  discovered  by  Brown-S6- 
quard,  in  1852.*  The  importance  of  nerves  capable  of  regu- 
lating what  we  may  call  the  local  circulations  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  The  glands,  for  example,  require  at  certain  times 
an  immense  increase  in  their  supply  of  blood,  and  the  same 
is  probably  true  of  the  muscles,  brain,  and  other  parts.  It 
has  been  shown,  by  direct  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
that  local  variations  in  the  circulation,  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  actually  take  place,  and  that  they  arc  of 
great  importance  in  special  functions ;  and  there  are  nu- 
merous instances  of  such  action,  which  can  only  take  place 
through  the  nervous  system.  The  phenomena  of  blushing 
and  pallor,  from  mental  emotions,  are  familiar  examples. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  sympathetic 
branches  contain  filaments  capable  of  modifying  the  calibre 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  also 
contain  elements  possessing  analogous  properties  ;  but  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  extensive  anastomoses,  in  both  directions, 
between  the  sympathetic  and  the  ordinary  motor  and  sensory 
nerves,  we  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  determining  the 
exact  origin  and  course  of  these  vaso-motor  fibres.  The  first 
important  question  is,  whether  the  vaso-motor  filaments  be 
derived  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  or  from  the  cerebro- 
Bpinalcentres. 

All  experiments  upon  the  question  just  proposed  tend  to 

^  MoREAU,  Experkncea  phifshlogiqnea  8ur  ViTUestln.^Bulletin  de  Vcuademie 
impr.riale  de  medecine^  Parid,  1860,  tome  xxxv.,  p.  388. 
•  See  page  482. 
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show  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  derived  exclusively  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  do  not  originate  in  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia.  Without  citing  the  numerous  confii'matory 
observations  of  different  physiologists,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  Schiff  has  experimentally  demonstrated,  in  the  most 
conclusive  manner,  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  and  not  from  the  sympathetic 
ganglia/  There  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion  among  physi- 
ologists upon  this  point,  the  only  question  being  the  exact 
location  of  the  vaso-motor  centres.  Ludwig  and  Thiry  found 
that  section  of  the  cord  in  the  upper  cervical  region  produced 
dilatation  of  most  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organism,  but 
notably  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  and  that  galvanization  of 
the  cord  at  its  lower  cut  extremity  caused  the  vessels  to  con- 
tract.' These  observations  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed. 
As  a  summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  we  may 
cite  the  following  remarks,  from  a  review  of  the  experiments 
of  Schiff,  by  Brown-S6quard :  "  1.  That  if  there  are  vaso- 
motor elements  which  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord,  their 
number  is  excessively  small.  2.  That  the  facts  observed 
by  M.  Schiff,  on  tliis  subject,  admit  of  a  more  simple  ex- 
planation. 3.  That  a  number  of  the  vaso-motor  elements 
stop  in  the  si)inal  cord.  4.  That  a  tolerably  large  number 
of  vaso-motoV  elements,  coming  from  different  points  in  the 
body,  ascend  as  far  as  the  tuber  annulare,  and  some  as  far  as 
the  cerebellum  and  to  other  parts  of  the  encephalon.  5. 
That  consequently,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not  the  sole 
source  of  the  vaso-motor  elements."'  These  statements 
express  pretty  much  all  that  we  laiow  of  the  origin  of  the 
vaso-motor  elements  and  their  decussation,  as  far  as  their 

*  Schiff,  Untersuchungen  zur  Phydologie  dcs  Nerveusystems,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1866,  S.  U1,  el  seg. 

'  LuDwio  UND  Thiry,  Dber  den  Binflvss  des  Hialsmarkes  anf  den  Blutstrom. — 
Siizungs^berichie  der  mathemaiischnaiurteissenscha/tiichen  Clatae  der  kaiaerlichen 
Skademie  der  WmeMcJiaflen^  Wien,  Bd.  xlix.,  ii  Abthcilung,  S.  421,  el  aeq, 

»  Journal  de  la  phyavologif^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  214. 
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direct  action  is  concerned  ;  but  some  important  points  have 
been  developed  by  observations  on  reflex  vaso-motor  phenom- 
ena, involving  a  transmission  of  impressions  to  the  centres 
through  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility. 

Reflex  PThenomena  operating  thr(mgh  the  Sympathetic 
System. — ^We  shall  not  discuss,  in  this  connection,  the  reflex 
phenomena  of  secretion,  as  these  have  already  been  consid- 
ered with  sufficient  minuteness  in  another  volume,*  nor ' 
again  treat  of  reflex  action,  through  the  sympathetic,  upon 
the  general  circulatory  system,  which  has  been  taken  up 
fully  under  the  head  of  the  depressor-nerve  of  the  circu- 
lation, described  by  the  brothers  Cyon,'  but  shall  here  de- 
scribe certain  reflex  acts,  involving  vaso-motor  phenomena, 
which  we  thus  far  have  touched  upon  very  briefly. 

In  treating  of  animal  heat,  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts, 
we  have  mentioned  the  observations  of  Brown-S6quard  and 
Lombard,  who  found  that  pinching  of  the  skin  on  one  side 
was  attended  with  a  diminution  in  the  temperature  in  the 
corresponding  member  of  the  opposite  side,  and  that  some- 
times, when  the  irritation  was  applied  to  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, changes  were  produced  in  the  temperature  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Tholozan  and  Brown-S6quard  found,  also,  that  low- 
ering the  temperature  of  one  hand  produced  a  considerable 
depression  in  the  heat  of  the  other  hand,  without  any  nota- 
ble diminution  in  the  general  heat  of  the  body.  Brown- 
S6quard  showed  that  by  immersing  one  foot  in  water  at  41° 
Fahr.,  the  temperature  of  the  other  foot  was  diminished 
about  7°  Fahr.  in  the  course  of  eight  minutes.'  These  facts 
show  that  certain  impressions  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves 
affect  the  animal  heat  by  reflex  action.  As  section  of  the 
sympathetic  filaments  increases  the  heat  in  particular  parts, 
with  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  blood,  and  their  galvaniza- 

J  See  voL  iii.,  Secretion,  p.  32.  *  See  page  229. 

'  See  vol.  iii.,  Nutrition,  p.  416. 
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tion  reduces  the  quantity  of  blood  and  diminishes  the  tem- 
perature, it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  reflex  action  takes 
place  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  If  we  assume  that 
the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  centres  by  the  nerves  of 
general  sensibility,  and  that  the  vessels  are  modified  in 
their  calibre  and  the  heat  is  affected  through  the  sympathetic 
fibres,  we  have  only  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  cen- 
tres which  receive  the  impression  and  generate  the  stimulus. 
These  centres,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  not  located  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia,  but  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  quote  a  curious  observation 
by  Schifl^,  which  he  brings  forward  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  the  brain  in  certain  acts,  probably  operating  through  the 
sympathetic  system :  "  It  is  undisputed  that  psychical  acts 
are  determined  by  the  brain.  If  we  bring  a  dog  and  a  cat 
together,  their  psychical  irritation  is  manifested  more  espe 
cially  therein  that  the  hair  of  the  dog  on  his  back,  of  the 
cat  on  her  tail,  stands  up.  Now,  if  we  destroy,  in  the  cat, 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  bring  her  together 
with  a  strange  dog,  the  hair  of  the  tail  will  still  rise.  K  we 
leave  the  spinal  nerves  intact,  the  hair  of  the  cat's  tail  will 
remain  smooth,  even  though  she  be  attacked  by  a  dog." ' 

From  all  of  these  observations,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  quote,  the 
existence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  and  their  connection  with 
centres  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  sufficiently  well  estab- 
lished. It  is  certain,  also,  that  centres  presiding  over  par- 
ticular functions  may  be  located,  as  the  genito-spinal  centre, 
in  the  spinal  cord  opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
the  cilio-spinal  centre,  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord, 
both  described  by  Budge.'    A  stimulus  generated  in  these 

^  ScHiFF,  The  Independence  of  the  Si/mpatheiic. — Jourrud  of  Psifchologtcal 
Vedicine,  New  York,  1871,  vol.  v.,  p.  687. 

*  Budge,  Lehrhuch  der  speciellcn  Phyaiolofjie  dis  MemcJien^  Leipzig,  1862, 
S.  610,  767. 

In  a  recent  review  of  the  theory  proposed  by  Cyon ;  viz.,  that  tlie  true  vaso- 
motor centres  are  located  in  the  encephalon,  above  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
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centres,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  impressions  received 
through  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  produces  contrac- 
tion of  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris/  vasa 
deferentia,  etc.,  including  the  muscular  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. The,  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels is  tonic ;  and  when  their  nerves  are  divided,  relaxation 
takes  place,  and  the  vessels  are  dilated  by  the  pressure  of 
blood.  By  this  action,  the  local  circulations  are  regulated 
in  accordance  with  impressions  made  on  sensory  nerves, 
the  physiological  requirements  of  certain  parts,  mental  emo- 
tions, etc.  Secretion,  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  movements  of  the  iris,  etc.,  are  influenced 
in  this  way.  This  action  is  also  illustrated  in  cases  of  reflex 
paralysis,  in  inflammations  as  the  result  of  "  taking  cojd," 
and  in  many  pathological  conditions,  of  which  it  is  not  our 
province  to  treat.  The  facts  already  noted  with  regard  to  the 
excito-motor  action  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal life  have  their  analogy  in  the  vaso-motor  reflex  system. 
TVhcn  the  centres  are  destroyed,  when  the  sensory  nerves 
are  paralyzed  by  ansesthetics,  or  when  the  true  vaso-motor 
nerves  are  divided,  reflex  vaso-motor  action  is  abolished. 

The  vaso-motor  filaments  are  not  confined  to  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic,  but  they  exist  as  well  in  the  ordinary 
cerebro-spinal  nerves.  Bernard  has  demonstrated  this  fact 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner.  He  divided  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  pairs  of  lumbar  iiCi-ves  on 
one  side  in  a  dog,  at  the  spinal  column,  and  paralyzed  mo- 

the  cerebellum,  and  that  no  effects  upon  the  blood-vessels  following  irritation 
of  the  sensory  nerves  are  observed  when  the  encephalon  is  extirpated,  leaving 
the  medulla  and  cerebellum,  or  when  the  sensory  nerves  are  paralyzed  by  anaes- 
thetics, Heidenhain  presents  positive  results  in  opposition  to  the  negative  obser- 
vations of  Cyon,  at  least  as  far  as  the  experiments  after  removal  of  the  superior 
parts  of  the  encephalon  are  concerned.  (Heidenhain,  Ueber  Ct/on's  neue  Theorie 
der  centraJcn  Innervaiion  der  GefdMnerveii. — Archivf'dr  die  geaammU  Physiologie^ 
Bonn,  1871,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  651,  et  seq.) 

*  Wc  assume  that  dilatation  of  the  iris  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
radiating  fibres.  Their  existence,  however,  is  denied  by  some  anatomists.  We 
will  discuss  this  question  fully  under  the  head  of  vision. 
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tion  and  sensation  in  tlie  leg  of  that  side,  but  thcj  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  sides  remained  the  same.  He  afterward  ex- 
posed and  divided  the  sciatic  nerve  on  that  side,  and  then 
noted  a  decided  increase  of  temperature.*  This  experiment, 
which  is  only  one  of  a  large  number,  shows  conclusively  that 
the  ordinary  mixed  nerves  contain  vaso-motor  fibres,  which 
are  entirely  independent  of  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensa- 
tion, a  fact  which  is  admitted  by  all  physiologists,  and  has 
frequently  been  illustrated  in  cases  of  disease  in  the  human 
subject. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  phenomena  following 
section  of  the  sympathetic  in  animals  are  illustrated  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  disease  or  injury  in  the  human  subject.  It  is 
excessively  rare  to  observe  traumatic  injury  confined  to  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck.  A  single  case,  however,  apparently 
of  this  kind,  has  lately  been  reported  by  Mitchell.  A  man 
received  a  gunshot-wound  in  the  neck.  Among  the  phe- 
nomena observed  a  few  weeks  after,  were,  contraction  of 
the  pupil  on  the  side  of  the  injury,  and,  after  exercise,  flush- 
ing of  the  face  upon  that  side.  There  was  no  difference  in 
the  temperature  upon  the  two  sides,  during  repose,  but  no 
thermometric  observations  were  made  when  half  of  the  face 
was  flushed  by  exercise.'  Dr.  Bartholow  has  reported  sev- 
ei*al  cases  of  unilateral  sweating  of  the  head,  two  observed 
by  himself,  in  several  of  which  there  was  probably  compres- 
sion of  the  sympathetic  from  aneurism.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  eye  was  observed,  the  pupil  was 
found  contracted  in  some  and  dilated  in  others.  In  none 
of  these  cases,  were  there  any  accurate  thermometric  obser- 
vations.' In  a  series  of  observations  by  Wagner,  upon  the 
head  of  a  woman,  eighteen  minutes  after  decapitation,  pow- 

^  Bernard,  RecJierches  experimeniales  sur  lea  nerfa  vaaculairet  et  caloriJiqueB 
iu  grand  sfpnpathigue. — Jinimal  de  la  physioloffie,  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  SSU, 

•  Mitchell,  Injuries  of  Nerves^  Philadelphia,  1872,  p.  818. 

•  Bartholow,  Unilatertd  Sweating  of  the  Head. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Psyche 
logical  Medicine^  New  York,  1869,  vol.  iii.,  p.  134,  et  tteg. 
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erful  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  produced  great  en- 
largement of  the  pupil.*  In  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  make  any  observations  on  the  influence  of  the 
sympathetic  upon  the  temperature. 

Trophic  Centres  and  Nerves^  so  called. 

We  have  deferred  the  consideration  of  the  so-called  tro- 
phic nerves  until  we  had  treated  of  the  ftmctions  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  because  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  by  their 
influence  upon  the  circulation,  are  evidently  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  nutrition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
very  minutely  upon  this  point ;  but  cases  of  disease,  as  well 
as  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals,  show  that  when  a 
muscle  is  paralyzed,  as  a  result  of  the  abolition  of  nervous 
influence  and  consequent  disease,  it  becomes  atrophied,  its 
fibres  lose  their  characteristic  structure,  and  finally  become 
incapable  of  contracting  under  any  stimulus.  As  we  have 
Been  that  the  cercbro-spinal  nerves,  in  addition  to  their  mo- 
tor and  sensory  fibres,  contain  vaso-motor  elements,  it  be- 
comes a  question  whether  the  muscles  be  supplied  with 
special  nerves,  aside  from  those  of  motion  and  sensation 
and  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  preside  over  their  nutri- 
tion. Such  could  properly  be  called  trophic  nei*ves.  Many 
pathologists,  relying  upon  the  presence  of  certain  lesions 
of  cells  in  the  cord,  in  connection  with  cases  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  admit  the  existence  of  trophic  cells  and 
nerves.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  views 
rest  upon  pathological  facts  alone,  and  have  not  been  de- 
inonsti*ated  by  physiological  experiments  or  observations. 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  proper  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscular  system  depends  upon  its  exercise  and 
the  integrity  of  its  motor  nerves.  In  the  second  place,  the 
history  of  monsters  shows  that  the  muscular  system  may  be 

*  Waqneb,  Note  aur  quelquea  experiencet  mr  lapartie  cervicale  du  nerfiympa- 
ihique  ehez  une  femme  decapitee, — Journal  de  la  ph^fsioioffie^  Paris,  1860,  tome  iii., 
p.  175. 
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developed  independently  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  In 
thQ  admirable  work  of  Bracbet,  on  the  ganglionic  system, 
numerous  cases  of  anencephalic  ^  monsters  are  detailed,  taken 
from  Morgagni,  Wepfer,  Kuiscb,  Littre,  Lallemand,  Eoux, 
Ff^uvel,  Mery,  Saviard,  Eouhaud,.  Schellhase,  Ileysban, 
Bayle,  Lordat,  Saint-Hilairc,  and  others,  in  which  the  mus- 
cular system  was  found  more  or  less  perfectly  developed. 
In  some  of  these,  the  foetus  was  delivered  at  term  and  lived 
for  several  hours.  In  the  case  reported  by  Bayle,  the  child 
was  bom  with  two  teeth  and  lived  for  seven  days.  Ileyshan 
reported  a  case  that  lived  for  six  days.  "When  we  consider 
the  great  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  on  record,  a  few  of 
which  only  are  cited  by  Brachet,  it  is  evident  that  the  cere- 
bro-spinal centres  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  develop- 
ment in  utero.  Some  of  the  cases  reported  presented  spas- 
modic movements  of  certain  muscles.' 

While  it  is  certain  that  a  foetus  may  become  developed 
i;i  uteroj  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cerebro- 
spinal influence  is  wanting  and  the  chief  nervoiis  operations 
are  effected  through  the  ganglionic  system,  direct  experi- 
ments upon  the  sjanpathetic  in  animals  do  not  positively 
show  any  influence  upon  nutrition,  except  aB  this  system 
of  nerves  aflects  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  pai-ts.  Wlien  we 
divide  a  sympathetic  nerve,  there  is  an  apparent  exaggera- 
tion of  the  nutritive  processes  in  particular  parts,  and  there 
may  be  inflammatory  phenomena,  but  atrophy  of  muscles  is 
not  observed.  Indeed,  we  only  have  atrophy  of  muscles 
following  division  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  or,  as  reccntly- 

^  The  term  anencephalic  is  here  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  employed 
by  Saint-Hilaire,  as  signifying  absence  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord,  or 
the  entire  cerebro-spinal  axis.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  cases  of  absence  of 
the  encephalon,  which  are  more  commonly  called  acephalous. 

^  Brachet,  Recherches  experimentales  sur  leafondions  du  syaihne  nervetur  ffan- 
glionaire^  Bnixclles,  1834,  p.  103,  et  seq. 

At  the  time  the  work  of  Brachet  was  written,  it  presented  an  admirable 
accoimt  of  the  physiology  of  the  sympathetic  system ;  but  it  antedates  the  posi- 
tive facts  ascertained  by  Bernard,  Brown-S^quard,  and  other  writers,  to  whom 
we  have  made  frequent  reference. 
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observed  cases  of  disease  have  shown,  after  disorganization 
of  cells  belonging  to  what  we  recognize  as  motor  centres. 
As  regards  the  latter  condition,  there  can  be  no  donbt  of 
the  fact  that  progi'cssive  muscular  atrophy  is  attended  with 
disorganization  of  ceitain  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  spii^al 
cord. 

Without  fully  discussing  this  subject,  which  belongs  to 
pathology,  the  facts  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  "We 
may  have  progressive  atrophy  of  certain  muscles,  which  may 
be  uncomplicated  with  paralysis,  except  in  so  far  as  there  is 
weakness  of  these  muscles,  due  to  partial  and  progressive  de- 
struction of  their  contractile  elements.  The  only  pathologi- 
cal condition  in  these  cases,  aside  from  the  changes  in  the 
muscular  tissue,  is  destruction  of  certain  cells  in  the  antero- 
lateral portions  of  the  cord,  with  more  or  less  atrophy  of 
the  coiTcsponding  anterior  roots.  No  one  has  pretended  to 
have  demonstrated  cells  in  the  cord,  presenting  anatomical 
peculiarities  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  motor  or  sensory  elements,  but  the  fact  of  the  de- 
generation of  certain  cells,  others  remaining  normal,  and 
this  fact  alone,  has  led  to  the  distinction,  by  certain  writers, 
of  trophic  cells ;  and,  of  course,  these  must  be  connected 
with  the  muscles  by  trophic  nerves.* 

We  shall  now  study  the  phenomena  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  and  see  if 
they  aftbrd  any  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  special 

*  Cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  have  recently  been  studied  with 
great  nnnuteness,  and  connected  with  lesions  of  certain  cells  in  the  cord,  by 
various  authors ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  Haycm  {Note  sur  tin  cas 
d'atropUde  muaculaire progresiive  avec  lesions  de  la  moelle. — Archives  de  phfsiologie^ 
Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  pp.  263,  891);  Charcot  and  Joffroy  {Deuz  cajt  d^airophie 
museulaire  progressive  avee  lesions  de  la  substance  grise  et  des  faisceaux  antero- 
lateral de  la  moelle  Spinh'e, — Ibid.,  pp.  864,  629,  744) ;  and  Duchenne  and  Jof- 
froy  (De  Tairophie  aigue  et  chronique  des  cellules  nerveuses  de  la  tnoelle  et  du  bulhe 
raehidien. — Ibid.,  1870,  tome  iii.,  p.  499). 

For  a  full  account  of  the  disease  in  question,  with  its  relations  to  the  degen- 
eration of  nerve-cells,  the  reader  is  referred  lo  Hamuond,  Diseases  of  the  Kervow 
Sytdem,  New  York,  1871   p.  663,  et  seq. 
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cells  and  nerves  presiding  over  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
system,  or  whether  the  phenomena  observed  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  the  partial  degeneration  of  the  ordinary  motor 
cells  and  nerves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the 
antero-lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  preside  over  mo- 
tion, and  that  the  stimulus  generated  in  these  cells  is  con- 
veyed to  the  muscles  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  It  is  a  fact,  no  less  definite,  that  when  a  muscle  or 
a  part  of  a  muscle  is  deprived  of  the  motor  stimulus  by 
which  it  is  brought  into  action,  its  fibres  atrophy,  become 
altered  in  structure,  and  lose  their  contractility.  Starting 
with  these  two  well-defined  physiological  propositions,  and 
assuming  that  a  few  of  the  ordinary  motor  cells  of  the  cord 
are  destroyed — we  will  not  call  them  trophic  cells — what 
are  the  phenomena  to  be  expected  as  a  consequence  of  such 
a  lesion  ?  Reasoning  from  what  we  know  of  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

The  destruction  of  certain  motor  nerve-cells  would  cer- 
tainly produce  degeneration  of  the  fibres  to  which  they  give 
origin.  This  has  been  observed ;  for,  in  this  condition,  the 
anterior  roots  arising  from  the  diseased  portions  of  the  cord 
are  atrophied.  This  occurs  when  any  motor  nerves  are 
separated  from  their  cells  of  origin,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
of  assuming  the  existence  of  special  trophic  cells  or  nerves. 

If  a  few  of  the  motor  cells  be  affected  -s^ith  disease,  and 
the  degeneration  be  gradual  and  progressive,  we  should 
expect  progressive  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  to 
which  their  nerves  are  distributed.  This  paralysis,  confined 
to  a  limited  number  of  fibres  of  particular  muscles  or  sets 
of  muscles,  would  give  the  idea  of  progressive  weakening 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  phenomena  would  not  be  those 
observed  in  complete  paralysis,  produced  by  section  of  the 
motor  nerves.  These  are  precisely  the  phenomena  observed 
in  progressive  mujsicular  atrophy,  preceding  the  paralyfeis, 
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whicli  is  the  final  result  of  the  disease,  and  these  do  not 
involve  the  action  of  any  special  centres  or  nerves. 

As  regards  the  muscular  atrophy  itself,  if  the  nervous 
stimulus  be  progressively  destroyed,  the  muscular  tissue  will 
necessarily  undergo  degeneration  and  atrophy. 

With  the  above  considerations,  we  leave  the  trophic  cells 
and  nerves  to  the  pathologist,  and  can  only  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  centres  and  nerves  specially  and  directly  influencing 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system,  when  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  there  are  lesions  of  particular  structures  in 
the  nervous  system,  which  produce  phenomena  that  cannot 
be  explained  by  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  ordinary 
motor  and  sensory  nerves  and  of  the  vaso-motor  system.* 

"We  have  thus  endeavored  to  represent  what  is  actually 
known  concerning  the  sympathetic  system,  but  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  its  physiology. 
The  great  sympathetic  ganglia  may  have  functions  of  which 
we  have  no  definite  idea;  and  we  are  better  prepared  to 
advance  our  knowledge  in  this  direction,  by  admitting  our 
ignorance,  than  by  attempting  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in 
our  positive  information  by  theories  unsupported  by  facts. 

1  We  have  discussed  the  qaestion  of  the  existence  of  trophic  nerves  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view  only.  In  a  late  review  of  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Hand- 
field  Jones,  the  same  opinion  is  expressed,  based  upon  pathological  arguments, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quotation : 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  my  review  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  dis- 
credit  very  much  the  doctrine  that  there  exists  a  special  class  of  trophic  nerves ; 
Inasmuch  as  all  the  phenomena,  to  explain  which  their  existence  might  be  in- 
voked, seem  to  be  fairly  explicable  by  alterations  in  the  condition  of  those 
which  have  been  long  familiar  to  us."  (Handfiklp  Jones,  Are  there  Special 
Trophic  Nerve*^ — Si,  Oeorg^B  Hospital  R^porU,  London,  1868,  vol.  iii.,  p.  109.) 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

BLEEP. 

General  considerations — Condition  of  the  organism  during  sleep — ^Dreams — ^Re- 
flex mental  phenomena  during  sleep — Condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  during  sleep — ^Theories  of  sleep — ^Amesthesia  and  sleep  produced 
by  pressure  upon  the  carotid  arteries — ^Di£ferences  between  natural  sleep, 
and  stupor  and  coma — Regeneration  of  the  brain-substance  during  sleep-^ 
Theory  that  sleep  is  due  to  a  Want  of  oxygen — Condition  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  organism  during  sleep. 

When  we  remember  that  about  one-tliird  of  our  existence 
is  passed  in  sleep,  and  that,  at  this  time,  voluntary  motion, 
sensation,  the  special  senses,  and  various  of  the  functions  of 
the  organism,  are  greatly  modified,  the  importance  of  a  physi- 
ological study  of  this  condition  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The 
subject  of  sleep  is  most  appropriately  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nervous  system,  for  the  reason  that  the  most 
important  modifications  in  function  are  observed  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  and  nerves.  Kepose  is  as  necessary  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system  as  proper  exercise  ;  but 
repose  of  the  muscles  relieves  the  fatigue  due  to  exercise, 
without  sleep.  It  is  true  that  after  violent  and  prolonged 
exertion,  there  is  frequently  a  desire  for  sleep,  but  simple 
repose  will  often  restore  the  muscular  power.  After  the 
most  violent  effort,  a  renewal  of  muscular  vigor  is  most  easily 
and  completely  eftected  by  rest  without  sleep,  a  fact  familiar 
to  all  who  are  accustomed  to  athletic  exercises.  The  glands 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  true  secretions  need  certain 
intervals  of  repose ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  involve 
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Bleep.  After  prolonged  and  severe  mental  exertion,  how- 
ever, or  after  long-continued  muscular  effort  whicli  involves 
an  excessive  expenditure  of  the  so-called  nerve-force,  sleep 
becomes  an  imperative  necessity.  K  the  nervous  system  be 
not  abnormally  excited  by  effort,  sleep  follows  moderate 
exertion  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  is  the  only  physi- 
ological means  of  complete  restoration ;  but  the  two  most 
important  muscular  acts ;  viz.,  those  concerned  in  circulation 
and  respiration,  are  never  completely  arrested,  sleeping  or 
waking,  though  they  undergo  certain  modifications. 

In  infancy  and  youth,  when  the  organism  is  in  process 
of  development,  sleep  is  more  necessary  than  in  adult  life  or 
old  age.  The  infant  does  little  but  sleep,  eat,  and  digest. 
In  adult  life,  under  perfectly  physiological  conditions,  we 
require  about  eight  hours  of  sleep  ;  some  persons  need  less, 
but  very  few  require  more.  In  old  age,  unless  after  extraor- 
dinary exertion,  less  sleep  is  required  than  in  adult  life. 
Each  individual  learns  by  experience  how  much  sleep  is 
necessary  for  perfect  health,  and  there  is  nothing  which  more 
completely  incapacitates  one  for  mental  or  muscular  effort, 
especially  the  former,  than  loss  of  rest. 

Sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  certain  forms  of  brain-disease,  a  fact  which 
is  well  recognized  by  practical  physicians.  One  of  the  most 
refined  and  exquisite  methods  of  torture  is  long-continued 
deprivation  of  sleep ;  and  persons  have  been  kno^vn  to  sleep 
when  subjected  to  acutely  painful  impressions.  Severe  mus- 
cular effort,  even,  may  be  continued  during  sleep.  In  forced 
marches,  regiments  have  been  known  to  sleep  while  walking ; 
men  have  slept  soundly  in  the  saddle ;  persons  will  some- 
times sleep  during  the  din  of  battle ;  and  other  instances 
illustrating  the  imperative  demand  for  sleep  after  prolonged 
vigilance  might  be  cited.*    It  is  remarkable,  also,  how  noises 

*  For  a  number  of  curious  and  interesting  examples  of  sleep  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  admirable  work  of  Dr 
Hammond  {Sleep  and  its  Derangements,  Philadelphia,  1869,  p.  14,  elaeq.), 
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to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  will  fail  to  disturb  our 
natural  rest.  Those  who  have  been  long  habituated  to  the 
endless  noise  of  a  crowded  city  frequently  find  difficulty  in 
sleeping  in  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  country.  We  must 
have  sleep ;  and  this  demand  is  so  imperious,  that  we  soon 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  most  imfavorable  surrounding 
conditions.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  prolonged  exposure 
to  intense  cold  induces  excessive  somnolence,  and  if  this  be 
not  resisted,  the  sleep  passes  into  stupor,  the  power  of  resist- 
ance to  cold  becomes  rapidly  diminished,  and  death  is  the 
inevitable  result.  Intense  heat  often  produces  drowsiness, 
but,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  fovorable  to  natural  sleep.  We 
genei-ally  sleep  less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  though  in 
summer,  perhaps,  we  are  less  capable  of  protracted  mental 
and  physical  exertion. 

Sleep  is  preceded  by  an  indescribable  feeling  of  di'owsi- 
ness,  an  indisposition  to  mental  or  physical  exertion,  and  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system.  It  then  requires 
a  decided  effort  to  keep  awake ;  and  if  we  yield  to  the  sopo- 
rific tendency,  the  voluntary  muscles  cease  to  act,  the  lids 
are  closed,  we  cease  to  appreciate  the  ordinary  impressions 
of  sound,  and  we  sometimes  pass  into  a  dreamless  condition, 
in  which  we  lose  all  knowledge  of  existence.  We  say  some- 
times, because  the  mind  is  not  generally  inactive  during 
what  we  may  regard  as  normal  sleep.  We  may  have  dreams 
which  are  not  due,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  impres- 
sions from  the  external  world  received  during  sleep.  Ideas 
in  the  form  of  dreams  may  be  generated  in  the  brain  from 
impressions  previously  received  while  awake,  or  trains  of 
thought  may  be  gradually  extended  from  the  moments  im- 
mediately preceding  sleep  into  the  insensible  condition. 
During  tlie  nine  years  that  we  have  been  almost  unremit- 
tingly engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  we  have 
frequently  labored  during  sleep  for  an  entire  night — to  no 
purpose,  it  is  true — upon  difficult  questions  to  which  we  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
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There  may  be,  during  sleep,  mental  operations  of  which 
we  have  no  consciousness  or  recollection,  unconscious  cere- 
bration, as  it  is  called  by  Carpenter/  It  is  well  known  that 
we  vividly  remember  dreams  immediately  on  awakening, 
but  that  the  recollection  of  them  rapidly  fades  away,  unless 
they  be  brought  to  mind  by  an  eflTort  to  remember  and  re- 
late them.  AVhatever  be  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  sleep, 
if  the  sleep  be  normal,  there  is  a  condition  of  repose  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  and  an  absence  of  voluntary  effort, 
which  restore  the  capacity  for  mental  and  physical  exertion. 

The  impressionability  and  the  activity  of  the  human  mind 
are  so  great,  most  of  the  animal  functions  are  so  subordinate 
to  its  influence,  and  we  are  so  subject  to  unusual  mental  con- 
ditions, that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
phenomena  of  sleep  that  are  absolutely  physiological,  and  to 
separate  those  that  are  slightly  abnormal.  We  cannot  assert, 
for  example,  that  a  dreamless  sleep,  in  which  our  existence 
is,  as  it  were,  a  blank,  is  the  only  normal  condition  of  repose 
of  the  system  ;  nor  can  we  determine  what  dreams  are  due 
to  previous  trains  of  thought,  to  impressions  from  the  exter- 
nal world  received  during  sleep,  and  are  purely  physiologi- 
cal, and  what  are  due  to  abnonnal  nervous  influence,  disor- 
dered digestion,  etc.  We  may  assume  that  an  entirely  re- 
freshing sleep  is  normal,  and  that  is  all. 

That  reflex  ideas  originate  during  sleep,  as  the  result  of 
external  impressions,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  we  have 
already  alluded  to  this  point  under  the  head  of  reflex  action.* 
The  most*  remaricable  experiments  upon  the  production  of 
dreams  of  a  definite  character,  by  subjecting  a  person  during 
sleep  to  peculiar  influences,  are  those  of  Maury.  The  hallu- 
cinations produced  in  this  way  are  called  hypnagogic,*  and 

1  Carpenter,  Principlci  of  Human  Physiohgyy  Philadelphia,  18r)3,  p.  T84. 

«  See  page  800 

'  From  its  derivation,  this  term  is  properly  applied  only  to  phenomena  ob- 
served at  the  instant  when  we  faU  asleep,  or  when  we  are  imperfectly  awakened, 
and  not  to  the  period  of  most  perfect  repose. 
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they  occur  when  the  subject  is  not  in  a  condition  favorable 
to  sound  sleep.  The  experiments  made  by  Maury  upon  him- 
self are  so'  curious  and  interesting,  that  we  quote  the  most 
striking  of  them  in  full :  * 

First  Observation. — "  I  was  tickled  with  a  feather  succes- 
sively on  the  lips  and  inside  of  the  nostrils.  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  subjected  to  a  horrible  punishment,  that  a  mask  of 
pitch  was  applied  to  my  face,  and  then  roughly  torn  off, 
tearing  the  skin  of  the  lips,  the  nose,  and  the  face. 

Second  Observation. — "A  pair  of  pincers  is  held  at  a 
little  distance  from  my  ear,  and  rubbed  with  a  steel  scissors. 
I  dreamed  that  I  heard  the  ringing  of  bells ;  this  soon  be- 
came the  tocsin,  and  I  imagined  myself  in  the  days  of  June, 
1848. 

Third  Observation.—"  I  was  caused  to  inhale  Cologne- 
water.  I  dream  that  I  am  in  a  perfumer's  shop,  and  the 
idea  of  perfumes  doubtless  awakens  the  idea  of  the  East :  I 
am  in  Cairo,  in  the  shop  of  Jean  Marie  Farina.  Many  ex- 
travagant adventures  follow,  the  connection  of  which  es- 
capes me. 

Fourth  Observation. — "  I  am  caused  to  smell  a  burning 
match.  I  dream  that  I  am  at  sea  (remark  that  the  wind 
was  then  blowing  in  through  the  windows),  and  that  the 
Saint-Barbe  blew  up. 

FiFiH  Observation. — "I  am  slightly  pinched  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  I  dream  that  a  blister  is  applied,  which 
recalls  the  recollection  of  a  physician  who  had  treated  me 
in  my  infancy. 

Sixth  Observation. — "A  piece  of  hot  iron  is  held  to 
my  face,  keeping  it  far  enough  removed,  so  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat  should  be  slight.  I  dream  of  chauffeurs^  who 
enter  houses  and  force  the  inmates,  by  putting  their  feet 
to  the  fire,  to  reveal  where  their  money  was.  The  idea  of 
the  chauffeurs  immediately  suggests  that  of  the  Duchess 
d'Abrantes,  who,  I  suppose  in  my  dream,  has  taken  lue  as 
^  Maurt,  Ia  9ommeil  ei  lea  reves^  Paris,  1865,  p.  132,  et  seq. 
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secretary.  I  had,  indeed,  long  ago  read  in  the  memoirs 
of  this  intelligent  woman  certain  details  concerning  the 
chavffews. 

Seventh  Observation. — "  The  word  parafagararnus  is 
pronounced  in  my  ear.  I  hear  nothing,  and  awake,  hav- 
ing had  rather  a  vague  dream.  The  experiment  is  repeat- 
ed when  I  am  asleep  in  ray  bed,  and  the  word  maman  is 
pronounced  many  times  in  succession.  I  dream  of  different 
things/ but  in  this  dream  I  heard  the  humming  of  bees. 
The  same  experiment,  repeated  several  days  after,  when  I 
was  scarcely  asleep,  was  more  conclusive.  The  words  Azor^ 
Castor^  LeorKyi^e^  were  pronoimced  in  my  ear ;  on  awajjiing, 
I  recollected  that  I  had  heard  the  Last  two  words,  which  I 
attributed  to  one  of  the  persons  who  had  conversed  with 
me  in  my  dream. 

"  Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind  likewise  showed 
that  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  not  the  idea  attached  to  it, 
had  been  perceived.  The  words  chandelU^  harideUey  were 
pronounced  in  my  ear  many  times  in  succession.  I  awoke 
suddenly  of  my  own  accord,  saying,  (?est  die.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  recall  what  idea  I  attached  to  this  answer. 

Eighth  Observation. — "  A  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to 
fall  on  my  forehead.  I  dream  that  I  am  in  Italy,  that  I  am 
very  warm,  and  that  I  am  drinking  the  wine  of  Orviette. 

Ninth  Observation. — "  A  light,  surrounded  with  a  red 
paper,  is  many  times  in  succession  passed  before  my  eyes. 
I  dream  of  a  tempest  of  lightning,  and  all  the  remembrance 
of  a  violent  storm  which  I  had  encountered  in  the  English 
Channel,  in  going  from  Morlaix  to  Havre,  is  present  in  my 
mind." 

As  regards  dreams  due  to  external  impressions,  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  which  has  been  noted  by  many  observers,  and 
one  which  accords  with  the  personal  experience  of  all  who 
have  reflected  upon  the  subject,  that  trains  of  thought  and 
imaginary  events,  which  seem  to  pass  over  a  long  period  of 
time  in  our  dreams,  actually  occur  in  the  brain  within  a 
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few  seconds.  A  peison  is  awakened  by  a  certain  imprcp- 
sioD,  which  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to  a  dream  that  seems 
to  occupy  hours  or  days,  and  yet  the  period  of  time  between 
the  impression  and  the  awakening  is  hardly  more  than  a  few 
seconds ;  and  persons  will  drop  asleep  for  a  very  few  min- 
utes, and  yet  have  dreams,  with  the  most  elaborate  details, 
and  apparently  of  great  length.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
the  numerous  accounts  of  literary  compositions  of  merit,  the 
working  out  of  difficult  mathematical  problems  in  dreams, 
etc.,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  accurate.  If  it  be  true, 
that  the  mind  is  capable  of  forming  consecutive  ideas  during 
sleep,  which  can  hardly  be  doubted,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  these  phenomena  should  not  occur,  and  the  thoughts 
should  not  be  remembered  and  noted,  immediately  on  awak- 
ening. In  most  dreams,  however,  the  mind  is  hardly  in  a 
normal  condition,  and  the  brain  generally  loses  the  power 
of  concentration  and  of  accurate  reasoning.  We  sometimes 
commit  atrocious  crimes  in  our  dreams,  without  appreciating 
their  enormity,  and  are  often  placed  in  the  most  absurd 
and  impossible  conditions,  without  any  idea,  at  the  time,  of 
their  extraordinary  and  unnatural  character.  This  is  a  fact 
sufficiently  familiar  to  every  one,  and  is  one  which  does  not 
admit  of  satisfactory  explanation. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the 
curious  psychological  phenomena  presented  during  sleep, 
and,  indeed,  we  know  little  enough  of  the  action  of  the 
mind  at  any  time ;  but  we  have  merely  given  the  above  as 
examples  of  what  we  may  call  reflex  mental  phenomena. 
Somnambulism,  general  anaesthesia,  sleep  from  hypnotics, 
the  so-called  magnetic  sleep,  ecstasy,  catiilepsy,  trance,  ett., 
are  abnormal  conditions,  which  we  will  only  consider  in  so 
far  as  they  resemble  natural  sleep. 

Condition  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System  during  Sleep. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  during  sleep,  the  brain  may  be 
in  a  condition  of  absolute  repose,  at  least,  as  far  as  we  have 
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any  subjective  knowledge  of  mental  operations,  or  we  may 
have  more  or  less  connected  trains  of  thought.  There  is, 
also,  as  a  rule,  absence  of  voluntary  effort,  though  move- 
ments may  be  made,  to  relieve  discomfort  from  position  or 
external  irritation,  without  awakening.  The  sensory  nerves 
retain  their  properties,  though  the  general  sensibility  is  some- 
what blunted ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  special  senses 
of  hearing,  smell,  and  probably  of  taste.  The  peculiar  dreams, 
induced  in  the  case  of  Mauiy  by  red  lights,  show  that  the 
sense  of  sight  is  not  entirely  lost.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system 
are  not  disturbed  or  affected  by  sleep,  if  we  except  the  action 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  upon  the  circulation  in  the  brain. 

Two  opposite  theories  have  long  been  in  vogue  with  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  cause  of  sleep.  In  one,  this  condition 
is  attributed  to  venous  congestion  and  increased  pressure  of 
blood  in  the  brain,  and  this  view  probably  had  its  origin  in 
the  fact  that  cerebral  congestion  induces  stupor  or  coma. 
Stupor  and  coma,  however,  are  entirely  distinct  from  natu- 
ral sleep ;  for  here,  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  suspend- 
ed, tliere  is  no  consciousness,  no  dreaming,  and  the  con- 
dition is  manifestly  abnormal.  In  animals  rendered  coma- 
tose by  opium,  the  braiil  may  be  exposed  and  is  found 
deeply  congested  with  venous  blood.  The  same  condition 
often  obtains  in  profound  anaesthesia  from  chloroform,  but  a 
state  of  the  brain  very  nearly  resembling  normal  sleep  is 
observed  in  anaesthesia  from  ether.  These  facts  have  been 
positively  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  living  ani- 
mals, and  have  been  observed  in  the  human  subject,  in 
cases  of  injury  of  the  head.  Wlien  opium  is  administered 
in  large  doses,  the  brain  is  congested  during  the  condition 
of  stupor  or  coma,  but  this  congestion  is  relieved  when  the 
Animal  passes,  as  sometimes  happens,  from  the  effects  of  the 
agent  into  a  natural  sleep.*  In  view  of  these  facts,  and 
others  which  will  be  stated  hereafter,  it  is  unnecessary  to 

1  Uahmonp,  Sleep  and  its  DerangemenUy  Philadelphia,  1869,  pp.  20,  32. 
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discuss  the  theory  that  sleep  is  attended  with,  or  is  produced 
by,  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

The  idea  that  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is  diminished 
during  sleep  has  long  been  entertained  by  certain  physiolo- 
gists ;  but  until  within  a  few  years,  it  has  rested  chiefly  upon 
theoretical  considerations.  We  find  this  view  enunciated  by 
Blumcnbach,  in  the  following  words :  "  These  remote  causes 
may  induce  the  proximate  cause,  which,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration, I  think  probably  consists  in  a  diminished  or  im- 
peded flow  of  oxygenated  (arterial)  blood  to  the  brain,  for 
that  fluid  is  of  the  highest  importance,  during  the  waking 
state,  to  the  reaction  of  the  sensoriimi  upon  the  senses  and 
voluntary  motions."  This  opinion  was  not  entirely  theo- 
retical, as  is  seen  by  the  following  statement:  "Besides 
other  phenomena  which  accord  with  this  explanation,  one  is 
very  remarkable  which  I  witnessed  in  a  living  person,  and 
has  been  already  noticed — that  of  the  brain  sinking  when- 
ever he  was  asleep,  and  swellmg  again  with  blood  the  mo- 
ment he  awoke."  * 

Passing  over  arguments  by  the  older  writers,  for  and 
against  this  theory  of  sleep,  we  come  to  the  researches  of 
Durham,  in  1860,  in  which  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  ajways  greatly  diminished 
during  sleep.  These  experiments  were  made  upon  dogs. 
A  piece  of  the  skull,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  was  removed 
with  a  trephine,  and  a  watch-glass  was  accurately  fitted  to 
the  opening  and  cemented  at  the  edges  with  Canada  balsam. 
Wlien  the  animals  operated  upon  in  this  way  were  awake, 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  seen  moderately  distended, 
and  the  circulation  was  active ;  but  during  perfectly  natural 
sleep,  the  brain  retracted  and  became  pale.  "  The  contrast 
between  the  appearances  of  the  brain  during  its  period  of 
functional  activity,  and  during  its  state  of  repose  or  sleep  was 
moBt  remarkable." "     These  observations  were  confirmed  in 

*  Blumexbach,  The  Instituiious  of  Phjsioioffi/y  Philadelphia,  1817,  pp.  178,  179. 

•  Durham,  Tfu  Physiology  of  Sleep. — Ouy'9  HotpUal  JleporU^  Third  Series, 
London,  1860,  vol  vi.,  p.  153,  et  aeq. 
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the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Prof.  Hammond,  who,  in 
1854,  noted  the  changes  in  the  circulation  during  sleep  in  a 
man  who  had  a  large  opening  in  the  skidl  from  a  railroad- 
accident.  These  observations  were  made  independently  of 
those  of  Durham,  but  were  not  published  until  some  time 
after.*  Prof.  Hammond  cites  numerous  observations  illus- 
trating the  diminished  circulation  in  the  brain  during  sleep, 
in  the  human  subject,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  in 
detail,  and  this  fact  may  now  be  considered  as  definitively 
settled."  He  also  devised  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
extent  of  the  cerebral  pressure.  This  instrument  consists  of 
a  brass  tube,  which  is  screwed  into  an  opening  made  in  the 
skull,  and  is  connected  with  a  small  glass  tube  filled  with 
colored  water.  The  lower  end  of  the  brass  tube  is  covered 
with  a  thin  sheet  of  rubber,  which  rests  on  the  brain,  the 
cerebral  pressure  being  marked  by  the  height  of  the  liquid 
in  the  glass  tube.  In  experiments  made  with  this  apparatus. 
Prof.  Hammond  fully  confirmed  the  results  of  his  previous 
observations.' 

The  influence  of  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain 
has  been  illustrated  by  compression  of  both  carotid  arteries. 
In  an  experiment  performed  on  his  own  person.  Dr.  Fleming 
produced  immediate  and  profound  sleep  in  this  way,  and 
this  result  invariably  followed  in  subsequent  trials  upon 
himself  and  others.*  Wc  have  already  alluded  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Waller,  who  produced  anaesthesia  in  patients  by 
pressure  upon  both  pneumogastric  nerves ;  but,  as  wc  then 
remarked,  the  nerves  are  so  near  the  carotid  arteries  that 
they  could  hardly  be  compressed,  in  the  human   subject, 

'  Hammond,  Sleep  audits  Deranffcments^  Philadelphia,  1869,  p.  87,  rf  seq. 

'  An  interesting  case  of  exposure  of  the  brain  in  the  human  subject  is  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Brown  {American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  New  Series, 
Philadelphia,  1860,  vol.  xl.,  p.  400). 

•  Hammond,  op.  city  Appendix. 

*  Flkmino,  Note  on  the  Induction  of  Sleep  and  Anasthesia  hy  Compression  of 
ihe  Carotids. — British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgieal  Beviac,  London,  1856,  vol 
XV.,  p.  529. 
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without  interfering  with  tLe  current  of  blood,  and  such 
experiments  do  not  positively  show  whether  the  loss  of  sen- 
sibility be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  nerves  or  upon  the  ves- 
sels." An  importaiit  obser\'ation  bearing  upon  this  point  is 
the  following,  cited  by  Prof.  Hammond  :  In  a  lady  affected 
with  cirsoid  aneurism  of  the  scalp,  both  carotids  were  tied 
at  different  times,  one  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Sogers, 
and  the  other  by  Prof.  W.  II.  Tan  Buren.  "  No  peculiar 
symptoms  were  observed  in  consequence  of  these  operations, 
except  the  supervention  of  persistent  drowsiness,  which  was 
especially  well  mnrked  after  the  last  operation,  and  which, 
even  now,  is  at  fimes  quite  troublesome."  The  last  opera- 
tion was  performed  seven  years  ago.'  The  bearing  of  these 
facts  is  sufficiently  evident.  They  all  go  to  show  that  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  very  much  diminished  during 
natural  sleep,  and  that  sleep  may  be  induced  by  retarding 
the  cerebral  circulation  by  compressing  the  vessels  of  supply. 
When  the  circulation  is  interfered  with  by  compressing  the 
veins,  congestion  is  the  result,  and  we  have  stupor  or  coma. 
If  diminished  flow  of  blood  through  the  cerebral  vessels 
be  the  cause  of  natural  sleep,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire 
how  this  condition  of  physiological  ansemia  is  brought  about. 
It  must  be,  that  when  the  system  requires  sleep,  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  contract  in  obedience  to  a  stimulus  received 
through  the  sympathetic  83'stem  of  nerves,  diminishing  the 

1  See  page  266. 

'  Hammond,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

Ligation  of  both  carotids,  when  the  patient  recovers  from  the  operation,  does 
not  always  induce  drowsiness,  which  is  probably  due  to  free  collateral  circulaUon, 
by  which,  in  some  cases,  the  full  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  maintained. 
In  a  remarkable  case  published  by  Mussey,  both  carotids  were  tied  for  aneu- 
rism, one  being  operated  upon  about  six  weeks  after  the  other.  In  this  case,  it 
is  remarked  that  "  at  no  period  subsequently  to  the  operation  of  tying  the 
second  carotid,  with  the  exception  of  the  faintness  and  debility  which  occurred 
from  the  actual  lo$«8  of  blood  on  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  has  there  been  a 
single  symptom  of  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  bram."  (Mctsset,  Case  of  Atutu^ 
\iwn  h'l  A?ii9^oinoslSy  in  which  both  the  Primitive  Carotid  Arteries  ttere  tied, — 
Amrricait  Journal  of  tJie  Medical  Sciences^  Philadelphia,  1829,  vol  v.,  p.  316.) 
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supply  of  blood,  here,  as  in  other  parts,  under  varied  physio- 
logical conditions.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  provided 
with  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  have  noted 
that  the  arteries  are  contracted  during  sleep,  the  mechanism 
of  this  action  being  well  established  by  obsei-vations  upon 
other  parts  of  the  circulatory  system.  Contraction  of  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  has  been  observed  by  Nothnagel 
and  others,  though  there  is  some  discussion  with  regard  to 
its  exciting  cause.* 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  know  but  little  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  of  the  brain 
during  its  functional  activity  and  in  repose ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  cerebral 
action  at  all  times  when  we  are  awake.  Though  the  mental 
processes  are  much  less  active  during  sleep,  even  at  this  time, 
the  operations  of  the  brain  are  not  always  suspended.  It  is 
equally  well  established,  that  exercise  of  the  brain  is  attended 
with  physiological  waste  of  nervous  substance,  and,  like  other 
parts  of  the  organism,  its  tissue  requires  periodic  repose  to 
allow  of  the  regeneration  of  the  substance  consumed.  Analo- 
gies to  this  are  to  be  found  in  parts  that  are  more  easily 
Bubjected  to  direct  observation.  The  muscles  require  repose 
after  exertion,  and  the  glands,  when  not  actively  engaged  in 
discharging  their  secretions,  present  intervals  of  rest.*  As 
regards  the  glands,  during  the  intervals  of  repose,  the  supply 
of  blood  to  their  tissue  is  very  much  diminished.  It  is  prob- 
able, also,  that  the  muscles  in  action  receive  more  blood  than 
during  rest ;  but  it  is  mainly  when  these  parts  are  not  active, 
and  when  the  supply  of  blood  is  smallest,  that  the  processes 
of  regeneration  of  tissue  seem  to  be  most  efficient.  As  a 
rule,  the  fimctional  activity  of  parts,  while  it  is  attended 

^  4  reference  to  these  experiments  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology^  Cambridge  and  London,  1871,  vol.  v.,  p.  401. 

'  Luys  has  compared  the  condition  of  repose  of  the  brain,  with  its  diminished 
supply  of  blood,  to  the  period  of  inactivity  of  the  glands  {Recherche^  sur  le 
syateme  nerveux^  Paris,  1865,  p.  460). 
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with  an  increased  supply  of  blood,  is  a  ec«ndition  more  or 
less  opposed  to  the  process  of  repair,  the  hyperaemia  being, 
apparently,  a  necessity  for  the  marked  and  powerful  mani- 
festations of  their  peculiar  functions.  When  the  parts  are 
in  active  function,  the  blood  seems  to  be  required  to  keep  at 
the  proper  standard  the  so-called  irritability  of  the  tissues, 
and  to  increase  their  power  of  action  under  proper  stimulus. 
Exercise  increases  the  power  of  regeneration  and  fiivors  full 
development,  in  the  repose  which  follows  ;  but  during 
rest,  the  tissues  have  time  to  appropriate  new  matter,  and 
this  does  not  seem  to  involve  a  large  supply  of  blood.  A 
muscle  is  exhausted  by  prolonged  exertion ;  and  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  passing  through  it  carries  away  carbonic 
acid,  urea,  and  other  products  of  disassimilation,  which  are 
all  increased  in  amount,  until  it  gradually  uses  up  its  capa- 
city for  work.  Then  follows  repose  ;  the  supply  of  blood  is 
reduced,  but,  under  normal  conditions,  the  tissue  repairs  the 
waste  which  has  been  excited  by  action  ;  the  blood  furnishing 
nutritive  matter  and  carrying  away  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  eftetc  products. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  processes  analogous  to  those 
just  described  take  j)lace  in  the  brain.  By  absence  of  vol- 
untary effort,  we  allow  the  muscles  time  for  rest  and  for  the 
repair  of  physiological  waste,  and  their  active  function  is  for 
the  time  suspended.  As  the  activity  of  the  brain  involves 
consciousness,  volition,  the  generation  of  thought,  and,  in 
short,  the  mental  condition  observed  while  awake,  complete 
repose  of  the  brain  is  characterized  by  the  opposite  condi- 
tions. It  is  true  that  we  rest  the  brain  without  sleep,  by 
abstaining  from  mental  effort,  by  the  gratification  of  certain 
of  the  senses,  and  by  mental  distraction  of  various  kinds, 
and  that  the  mind  may  work  to  some  degree  dm'ing  sleep  ; 
but  during  the  period  of  complete  repose,  that  condition 
which  is  so  necessary  to  perfect  health  and  full  mental  vigor, 
we  lose  consciousness,  volition,  there  is  no  thought,  and  thtf 
brain,  which  does  not  receive  blood  enough  to  stimulate  it 
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to  action,  is  simply  occupied  in  the  insensible  repair  of  its 
substance  and  is  preparing  itself  for  future  work.  The  ex- 
haustion of  the  muscles  produces  a  sense  of  fatigue  of  the 
muscular  system,  indisposition  to  muscular  exertion^  and  a 
desire  for  rest,  not  necessarily  involving  drowsiness ;  fatigue 
of  the  brain  is  manifested  by  indisposition  to  mental  exer- 
tion, dulness  of  the  special  senses,  and  a  desire  for  sleep. 
Simple  repose  will  relieve  physiological  fatigue  of  muscles ; 
and,  when  a  particular  set  of  muscles  has  been  used,  the 
fatigue  disappears  when  these  muscles  alone  are  at  rest, 
though  others  be  brought  into  action.  Sleep,  and  sleep 
alone,  relieves  fatigue  of  the  brain.  When  the  sleep  has 
continued  long  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  brain  and  the  re- 
pair of  its  tissue,  we  awake,  prepared  for  new  effort. 

We  have  now  only  to  refer  to  a  new  theory  of  sleep, 
proposed  by  Sommer.  Taking  as  a  basis  the  researches  of 
Pettenkofer  and  Yoit  on  respiration,  Sommer  advances  the 
idea  that,  when  the  brain  is  active,  or  while  we  are  awake, 
the  system  appropriates  but  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
respiration,  and  eliminates  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid ;  after  a  time,  the  oxygen  thus  appropriated  is 
•consumed,  and  the  system  demands  a  new  supply ;  during 
sleep,  the  organism  appropriates  oxygen  largely,  and  elimi- 
nates a  relatively  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid.  When 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxy- 
gen stored  up  reaches  a  certain  point,  the  necessity  for  a 
farther  supply  of  oxygen  induces  sleep ;  and  when,  during 
sleep,  oxygen  has  been  appropriated  in  sufficient  quantity, 
the  system  awakes,  prepared  for  a  new  period  of  activity  of 
the  animal  functions.* 

By  reference  to  the  researches  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit, 
'we  find  that  these  observers,  in  experiments  on  a  man  con- 
fined in  a  chamber  in  which  the  interchanges  of  gases  in 
respiration  could  be  estimated,  noted,  in  twenty-four  hours, 

*  Sommer,  Neue  Theorie  des  Schla/es. — ZeiUchrift  fur  ralioneOe  Medicin, 
Dritte  Reihts  Leipzig  uxid  Heidelberg,  1868,  Bd.  xxxiii.,  S.  214,  et  aeq. 
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tlmt  the  subject  of  the  observation,  awake,  but  in  a  condition 
of  complete  repose,  appropriated  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  amount  of  oxygen  of  the  twenty-four  hours  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  thirty-three  per  cent,  during  the  day, 
while  he  eliminated  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  tlie  entire  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  excreted,  during  the  day,  and  forty-two  per 
cent,  during  the  night.  When  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment worked  during  the  day,  by  turning  a  heavy  wheel, 
the  appropriation  of  oxygen  was  thirty-one  per  cent,  for  the 
day,  and  sixty-nine  per  cent,  for  the  night ;  the  elimination 
of  carbonic  acid  was  sixty-nine  per  cent,  for  the  day,  and 
thirty-one  per  cent,  for  the  night.  According  to  these  ob- 
servations, the  system  stores  up  oxygen  at  night  for  use 
during  the  day,  at  this  time  eliminating  a  relatively  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid;  and,  during  the  day,  excretes 
more  carbonic  acid  than  during  sleep,  appropriating  then  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  oxygen.* 

This  theory  of  sleep  seems  to  rest  upon  observations  too 
restricted  to  be  adopted  without  reserve.  It  is  stated,  in- 
deed, that  the  first  experiments  of  Pettenkofcr  and  Yoit 
were  not  confirmed  in  other  observations  made  upon  the 
same  person.*    It  is  hardly  possible,  with  our  present  infor- 

*  Pettenkofeb  und  Voit,  Utber  Kohlensaurecnuscheidunff  und  Sauentojf- 
aufnahme  todhrend  dea  Waehem  und  Sehla/en$  beim  Metisehen, — AnnaUn  der 
Ckcmie  und  rharmacie^  Leipzig  und  Heidelberg,  1867,  Bd.  cxli.,  S.  300,  803. 

'  Journal  of  AncUomy  and  PhyMogy^  Cambridge  and  London,  1868,  toL  iL, 
p.  181. 

The  statement  alluded  to  above  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  on  pbjsioiogj, 
by  Drs.  Rutherford,  Oamgee,  and  Frazer  {loe.  ciL\  but  there  is  no  indication 
whero  the  new  observations  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  were  published.  We  find 
no  allusion  to  any  experiments  later  than  those  published  in  1867  in  the  Anna- 
len  dcr  Chcmie  und  Fharmacie^  in  Sehmidfi  Jahrbucher,  from  that  date  to  the 
present  time.  In  an  article  by  these  authors  on  the  excretions,  etc.,  observed 
in  a  patient  affected  with  leucocythemia,  it  appears  that  the  smallest  difference 
in  the  appropriation  of  oxygen  during  the  day  and  at  night,  in  a  heakhy  person, 
was  fifty-one  per  cent,  for  the  day,  and  forty-nine  per  cent  at  night,  which  is 
so  slight  a  variation,  that  it  may  practically  be  disregarded.  (PETTEXSOFnt  nro 
Voit,  Utber  den  Stofverbrauch  bei  e'lnem  ieukdmiscfien  Manne, — ZeU$ehri/l  fir 
Biologie,  Munchen,  1869,  Bd.  v.,  S.  827.) 
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ination^  to  assume  that  sleep  is  due  simply  to  want  of  oxy- 
gen, and  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  well-established 
physiological  facts  to  attribute  it  to  a  necessity  for  the  gen- 
eral regeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue,  though  into  this, 
the  necessity  for  oxygen  may  enter  as  one  element  in  the 
physiological  repair. 

During  sleep,  nearly  all  of  the  fxmctions,  except  those 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem, are  diminished  in  activity.  The  circulation  is  slower, 
and  the  pulsations  of  the  heaii;  are  less  frequent,  as  well  as 
the  respiratory  movements.  These  points  have  already  been 
considered  under  the  heads  of  circulation  and  respiration. 
"We  have  but  little  positive  information  with  regard  to  the 
relative  activity  of  the  processes  of  digestion,  absorption, 
and  secretion,  during  sleep.  The  drowsiness  which  many 
persons  experience  after  a  ftdl  meal  is  probably  due  to  a  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  a  conse- 
quent diminution  in  the  supply  to  the  brain. 
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Abcrcrombie,  brain  of, 348 

Agraphia, 858 

Alternate  paralysis, 147,  401 

Amputated  members,  sensation  in,    89 

Amylacea,  corpora, 69 

Andrars  ninety-three  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  cerebellum,  analysis 

of, 878 

Anelectrotonus, 119 

Anencephalio    and   acephalic  foe- 
tuses,  442 

Aphasia, 850 

first  case  of,  on  record, 852 

cases  of, 854 

Arachnoid, 259 

Arnold's  ganglion, 420 

Associated  movements, 86 

Atrophy,  progressive  muscular,  . .  443 
Auricular  branches  of  the  pneumo- 

gaatrics  (see  pneumogastric),  . .  216 
Axis-cylinder  (see  nerve-fibre), ...     21 

Bc9oin  de  respirer^ 236,  408 

Brain  (see  cerebrum  and  encepha- 
lon), 818 

Carotids,  tendency  to  sleep,  pro- 
duced by  compression  or  ligature 

of, 455,466 

Gatelectrotonus, 119 

Cauda  equina, 265 

Cephalo-racbidian  fluid, 261 

effects  of  sudden  discharge 

or  increase  of, 263 

■         properties,  composition,  and 

functions  of, 264 

Cerebellum,  physiological  anatomy 

of, 359 

— —  course  of  the  fibres  in, 861 

180 
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Cerebellum,  general  properties  of,  362 

functions  of, 868 

extirpation  of,  in  animals,. . .  865 

pathological  facts  bearing  up- 

on  the  functions  of, 872 

analysis  of  Andral's  ninety- 
three  cases  of  disease  of, 878 

additional  cases  of  disease  of, 

in  the  human  subject, 878-886 

conclusions  with  regard  to  the 

functions  of,  in  muscular  coor- 

dination, 886 

connection  of,  with  the  gen- 
erative functions, 888 

movements  of  the  testicles, 

vasa  deferentia,  uterus.  Fallo- 
pian tubes,   etc.,  produced  by 

irritation  of, 868,  889 

— — —  comparative  size  of,  in  stal- 
lions, mares,  and  geldings, 889 

development  of,  in  the  lower 

animals, 890 

paralysis  from  disease  or  in- 
jury of, 890 

properties  of  the  peduncles 

of, 415 

Cerebrate  of  soda, ; 69 

Cerebration,  unconscious, 449 

Cerebric  acid, 69 

Cerebrine, 69 

Cerebro-spinal  axis,    general    ar- 
rangement of, 267 

membranes  of,. ...  I 258 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid  (see  cephalo- 

rachidian  fluid), 261 

Cerebrum,  supposed  regeneration 

of,  after  extirpation, 63,  886 

reflex  action  of,  in  dreams, 

800,449 
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Cerebrum,  physiological  anatomy 

of  (see  encephalonX 321 

general  properties  of, 822 

excitability  of 'certain  por- 
tions of, 823 

functions  ott 824 

extirpation  of,  in  animals,. . .  827 

pathological  facts  bearing  up- 
on the  functions  of, 837 

effecta  of  haemorrhage  in,. . .  837 

-^—  development  of,  in  idiots, . . .  838 
— — —  comparative  development  of, 

in  the  lower  animals, 340 

— —  development  of,  in  different 
races  of  men,  and  in  different  in- 
dividuals,  841 

-^—  comparison  of  the  quality  ot 

with  the  quality  of  muscle, 842 

table  of  weights  of  the  brain 

in  the  Caucasian,  negro,  etc.,. . .  845 

table  of  weights  of  the  bi-ain 

in  individual.4, 345 

-^~-  location  of  the  faculty  of  ar- 
ticulate language  in  the  anterior 

lobes  of, 350 

^—  contraction  of  vessels  of,  dur- 
ing sleep, 457 

physiological  repair  of,  dur- 
ing sleep, 458 

Cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic,  421 

Cholesterine, 50 

Chorda  tympani,  functions  of,...   155 
influence  of,  upon  the  sub- 
maxillary secretion, 158 

Choroid  plexus, 260 

Ciliary  ganglion, 419 

Ciliary  nerves,  influence  of,  upon 

the  iris, 133,  419 

Cilio-spinal  centre, 438 

Circulation,  influence  of  the  pneu- 

mogastrics  upon, 223 

influence  of  Uie  sympathetic 

system  upon. 432,  433 

Coordination  of  muscular  actions, 
prol>able  function  of  the  poste- 
rior white  columns  of  the  spmal 

cord  in, 289 

effects  upon,  of  injury  or  re- 
moval of  the  cerebellum, 865 

connection  of  the  cerebellum 

with, 886 

Cornea,  termination  of  nerves  in,    45 

Corpora  amylacea, 59 

Corpora  striata,  functions  of, 898 


^  Corpus  callosum, 412 

'  Corpus  striatum,  effects  of  lesion 

of, 887 

Cuvier,  brain  of, 347 

Cyon,  depressor-nerve  of, . . .  208,  229 

Death,  definition  of, 410 

Deglutition,  influence  of  the  facial 
nerves  upon, 162 

influence  of  the  spmal  acces- 
sory nerves  upon,. . . , 175 

influence  of  the  sublingual 

nerves  upon, 182 

influence    of    the    superior 

lar^-ngeal  nerves  upon, 218 

influence  of  the  oesophageal 

branches  of  the  pneumogastriea 
upon, 241 

Doprcs^or-nervc  of  the  circula- 
tion,  208,  229 

Dian-hii'a,  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  in  the  production 
of, 434 

Digestion,  influence  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  M|K)n, 248 

Dreams,  reflex  action  of  the  cere- 
brum in, 800,  449 

Dupuytreu,  bmin  of, 349 

Dum  luaicr, 258 

Ear,  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  fa- 
cial nerve  upon, 155 

influence  of  injury  or  disease 

of  the  semicircular  canals  upon 
the  muscular  movements  (Me- 
niere's disease^ ....  869  (note),  387 
Electricity,   excitation  of  nerves 

by,...' 93,105 

action  of,  upon  the  nerves,. .  105 

action  of  direct,  or  descend- 
ing, and  of  inverse,  or  ascendmg 

currents,  upon  the  nerves, 106 

-^— derived  currents, 112 

induced  muscular  contrac- 
tion,   lli 

current  of,  from  the  exterior 

to  the  cut  surface  of  a  nerve,.  .118 

effects  of  a  constant  current 

upon  the  nervous  irritability,  . .  114 

Electrotonus, 116 

Encephalon,  general  arrangement 

of, 818 

different  ganglia  of, 814 

weight  of, 815 

physiological  anatomy  o^ . . .  8 1  * 
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Encephalon,  ganglia  at  the  base  of,  893 

Exetto-motor  action  (see  reflex  ac- 
tion),  300 

Expression,  uerte  of  (see  facial 
nerve), 146 

influence  of  the  facial  nerve 

upon, 165 

Eye,  effects  of  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve  upon, 198 

Facial  nerve, 146 

physiological  anatomy  of,. . .  146 

effects  upon  the  eye,  of  sec- 
tion of  fibres  of,  in  the  median 
line,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 

ventricle, 147 

■         branches  of, 148 

«—  summary  of  anastomoses  and 

distribution  of, .'.  161 

'—  properties  and  functions  of,  164 

effects  of  paralysis  of,  upon 

the  ear, 166 

functions  of  the  chorda  tym- 

pani, 166 

influence  of,  upon  gustation,  166 

typical  case  of  division  of,  in 

the  human  subject, 167 

influence  of,  upon  the  sub- 
maxillary secretion, 168 

influence  of,  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  palate  and  uvula, . .   169 
-^—  functions    of    the    external 

branches  of, 162 

Facial  angle 344  (note) 

Fallopian  tubes,   movements    of, 

from  irritation  of  cerebellum, . .  368 
Falx  cerebri  and  falx  cerebelli, . . .  269 
Fifth  nerve,  small  root  of  (nerve 

of  mastication), 139,  140 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .  140 

properties  and  functions  of, .  143 

large  root  of  (see  trifacial),.   184 

Filum  termtnale  of  the  spinal  cord,  265 

Fisk,  James,  Jr.,  brain  of, 348 

Fourth  ventricle, 360,  403 

Galvanism,  excitation  of  nerves  by 

(see  electricity), 98,  106 

action  of,  upon  the  nerves 

(see  electricity), 106 

Ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  enceph- 

alon, 398 

Ganglion,   ophthalmic,   lenticular, 

or  ciliary, 419 

—  spheno-palatine,  or  Meckers,  419 
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Ganglion,  otic,  or  AmoId*s 420 

submaxillary, 420 

cervical  sympathetic, 421 

thoracic  sympathetic, 422 

semilunar, 422 

lumbar    and    sacral  Sjrmpa- 

thetic, 428 

Ganglionic    nervous    system   (see 

sympathetic), 416 

Gasser,  ganglion  of, 186 

Generative    functions,   connection 

of  the  cerebellum  with, 888 

Genito-spinal  centre, 438 

Glands,  termination  of  nerves  in. . .     35 

Glosso-labial  paralysis, 182 

Gustation,  influence  of  the  facial 

nerve  upon, 166 

Heart,  influence  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerves  upon, 176 

direct  influence  of  the  pneu- 

mogaatrics  upon, 226,  411. 

influence  of  galvanization  of 

the  medulla  oblongata  upon,. . .  411 

nerves  in  the  substance  of, . .  422 

Heat,  animal,  ii!tiuence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system  upon, ....  431,  437 

Hippocampi, 412 

Hypnogogic  hallucinations, 449 

Hypoglossal  nerve  (see  sublingual 
nerve), 178 

Idiots,  development  of  the  brain  in,  888 

Intestinal  secretions,  influence  of 
the  sympathetic  system  upon, . .  434 

Intestines,  influence  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics  upon, 249 

Iris,  influence  of  the  motor  oculi 
communis  upon,  through  the  cil- 
iary nerves, *   181,  188 

reflex    action    of   the  optic 

lobes  upon, 898 

Irritability,  nervous  (see  nerves),.     91 

Erause,  terminal  bulbs  of, 42 

Language,  location  of  the  tkerve- 

centre  presiding  over, 860 

Laryngeal    nerve,    superior    (see 

pneumogastric), 217 

f  inferior,   or    recurrent  (see 

pneumogastric), 220 

Larynx,  influence  of  the  recurrent 

laryngeal  nerves  upon, 221 

Lecithine, 59 
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Lenticular  ganglion, 419 

LigameDtum  denticulatum, 260 

Liver,  influeace  of  the  pneamogas- 
trics  upon, 242' 

Mastication,   neire    of  (see  fifth 

nerve,  small  root),. 139 

MeckeFs  ganglion, 419 

Medulla  oblongata,  decussation  of 

the  motor  conductors  in, 283 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .  402 

origin  of  nerves  in, 404 

functions  of,. 405 

connection  of,  with  respira- 
tion,  406 

influence  of  division  of  one 

lateral  half  of,  upon  respiration,  409 

vital  point  in, 410 

connection  of,  with  various 

reflex  acts, 411 

Meissner,  corpuscles  of, 89 

M^ni&re^s  disease  (see  ear), 887 

Mesooephalon  (see  tuber  annulare),  898 

Motor  oculi  communis, 126 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .   127 

———properties  and  functions  of,.   128 

muscles  of  the  eye  affected 

by  paralysis  of, 129 

influence  of,  upon  the  iris,  13 1, 133 

typical  case  of  paralysis  of, 

in  the  human  subject, 134 

Motor  oculi  extemus, 136 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .   136 

properties  and  functions  of, .   137 

Muscular  atrophy,  progressive, . . .  443 

tissue,    comparison    of    the 

quality  of,  with  the  quality  of 

brain-substance, 342 

termination  of  the  nerves  in,     29 

involuntary,    termination    of 

the  nerves  in, 84 

Myeline, 21 

Myelocytes, 66,  860 

Negative  variation, 120 

Nerve-cells,  varieties  of, 46 

fltriation  of  the  substance  of, 

by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver,    48 
fibrillation  of  the  prolonga- 
tions of, 48 

connection    of,   with    nerve- 
fibres  and  with  each  other, 60 

Nerve-centres,  structure  of, 45 

accessory    anatomical      ele- 
ments of, 63 
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Kerve-centres,  connective  tissue  of,    65 

blood-vessels  of, 56 

perivascular  canals  of, ..... .    56 

trophic  (see  trophic), 441 

Nerve  force, 97 

non-identity    of,   with    elec- 
tricity,     98 

Nerves,  structure  of, 18 

medullated  fibres, 19 

axls-cyliuder, 21 

etriation  of  the  axis-cylinder 

by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver,    22 
fibrillation  of  the  axis-cylin- 
der,      28 

simple,     or    non-medullated 

fibres, 23 

gelatinous  fibres,  or  fibres  of 

Remak, 24,425 

accessory     anatomical     ele- 
ments of, 26 

perinevre  of, 26 

fibrous  tissue  of, 27 

branching  and  course  of, . . ..    28 

termination  of,  in  voluntary 

museles, 29 

terminal    plates    of,   in    the 

muscles, 82 

termination  of^  in  involuntary 

muscles, 2i4 

termination  of,  in  the  uterus,    85 

termination  of,  in  glands,. . .     85 

sensory,  corpuscles  of  Pacini, 

orofVater, 87 

sensory,  tactile  corpuscles,. .     89 

sensory,  general  mode  of  ter- 
mination of, 44 

reunion  of  fibres  of  different 

properties, . . .  < 61 

motor  and  sensory, 66 

anterior  and  posterior  roots 

of  the  spinal, 67 

observations      of      Walker, 

Mayo,  Bell,  and  Magendie,  on 

the  spinal  roots  of, 6S-78 

properties  of  the  posterior 

spinal  roots  of, 79 

influence  of  the  ganglia  of  the 

posterior  spinal  roots  on  the  nu- 
trition of, 80 

properties    of  the    anterior 

spinal  roots  of, 80 

recurrent   sensibility  of  the 

anterior  spinal  roots  of, 81 

mode  of  action  of  the  motor 

filaments  of; 84 
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Kerves,  independent  action  of  the 
fibres  of; 85 

—  mode  of  action  of  the  sensory 
filaments  of, 88 

—  sensation  in  members  after 
amputation, 89 

irritability  of, 91 

■         excitation    of,    by    galvan- 
ism,  98,  106 

action  of  woorara  upon,. ...     94 

mode  of  disappearance  of  the 

irritability  of  the  motor  filaments 

of, 96 

mode  of  disappearance  of  the 

sensibility  of, 96 

elevation  of  temperature  in, 

during  their  functional  activity,  104 

action    of    electricity   upon 

(see  electricity), 105 

galvanic  current  from  the  ex- 
terior to  the  cut  surface  of,. . . .   118 

spinal,  general  description  of,  122 

cranial,  anatomical  classifica- 
tion of, 124 

'  cranial,  physiological  classifi- 
cation of  (see  different  cranial 
nerves     under     their     special 

names), 126 

ciliary, 138,  419 

Vidian, 420 

cardiac  sympathetic, 421 

splanchnic, 422 

8olar.plexu3, 422 

in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  422 

spiral  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic,  420 

vaso-motor  (see  vaso-motor),  436 

trophic  (see  trophic), 441 

Nervous  conduction,  rapidity  of, . .     99 
-^—  system,    general    considera- 
tions of, 13 

divisions  of, 16 

sympathetic,  ganglionic,    or 

organic   (see  sympathetic),. ...  416 

tissue,  anatomical    divisions 

of,. 18 

composition  of, 66 

fatty  principles  in, 68 

regeneration  of, ... , 60 

Vervus  intercostalis, 416 

Neurilemma  of  the  spinal  cord, . . .  260 

Neurine, 67 

Neutral  point, 120 

Nutrition,  effects  of  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  upon, 191 
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(Esophagus,  influence  of  the  pneu- 

mogastrics  upon, 241 

Oleo-phosphoric  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds,      69 

Olivary  bodies  (see  medulla  oblon- 
gata),  408 

Ophthalmic  ganglion, 419 

Optic  lobes,  functions  of, 896 

extirpation  of, 897 

action  of,  upon  the  iris, 898 

Optic  thalami,  effects    of  lesion 

of, 837 

— -  functions  of, 894 

Organic    system    of  nerves    (see 
.sympathetic), 416 

Pacini,  corpuscles  of, 87 

Palate,  influence  of  the  facial  nerve 

upon  the  movements  of^ 169 

Paralysis  from  disease  or  injury  of 

the  cerebellum, 390 

alternate, 147,  401 

Par  vagum  nerve  (see  pncumogas- 

tric), 208 

Patheticus  nerve, 1 34 

physiological  anatomy  of,. . .   185 

properties  and  functions  of,  .   135 

Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  prop- 
erties of, 415 

Perinevre, 26 

Perivascular  canal-system  of  the 

nerve-centres, 261 

Pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneu- 

mqgastrics  (see  pneumogastric),  217 
Phonation,  influence  of  the  spinal 

accessory  nerve  upon, 171 

influence   of   the    recurrent 

laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneu- 

mogastrics  upon,. 221 

Pia  mater, 260 

Pineal  gland, 412 

Pituitary  body, 412 

Pneumogastric  nerve, 203 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .  204 

anastomoses  of, 205 

distribution  of, 206 

depressor-nerve  of  the  circu- 
lation,   208,  231 

properties  and  functions  of,  .  211 

properties  of  the  roots  of,  . .  212 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  auricular  branches  of, 216 

properties  and  functions  of 

-  the  pharyngeal  branches  of,  . . .  21 7 
properties  and  functions  of 
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the  superior  laryngeal  branches 
of, 217 

Pneumogastric  nerve,  influence  of 
the  superior  laryngeal  branches 
of)  upon  deglutition, 218 

properties  and  functions  of 

the  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryn- 
geal branches  of, 220 

influence    of  the    recurrent 

laryngeal  branches  of,  upon  pho- 
nation, 221 

influence    of   the    recurrent 

laryngeal  branches  of,  upon  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the 
larynx, 222 

cardiac  branches  of, 228 

influence  of  section  of,  upon 

the  circulation, 223 

influence  of  galvanization  of, 

upon  the  circulation, 225 

direct  influence  of,  upon  the 

heart, 225 

— ^ —  reflex  influence  of,  upon  the 
circulation, 228 

^-^  properties  and  functions  of 
the  pulmonary  branches  of, ... .  238 

effects  of  division  of,  upon 

respiration, 234 

effects  of   galvanization  of, 

upon  respiration, 238 

^ properties  and  functions  of 

the  oesophageal  branches  of, . . .  241 

—  properties  and  functions  of 
the  abdominal  branches  of, ... .  242 

influence  of,  upon  the  liver,  .   242 

influence  of,  upon  the  stom- 

acb, 245 

influence  of,  upon  digestion,  248 

influence  of,  upon  the  intes- 
tines,   249 

summary  of  the  properties 

and  functions  of, 251 

anaesthesia  produced  by  com- 
pression of, 256  (note) 

Pons  Varolii  (see  tuber  annulare),  398 

Protagon, • 67 

Recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of 
the  pneumogastrics  (see  pneu- 
mogastric),    220 

Recurrent  sensibility  of  the  ante- 
rior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,     81 

Reflex  action,  definition  of, 299 

of  the  brain,  in  dreams,  800,  449 

of  the  spinal  cord, 800 
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Reflex  action,  in  an'-/ia1s  poisoned 
with  strychnine  or  opium, 810 

in  decapitated  animals, 811 

of  the  sympathetic  system, 

429,437 

Remak,  fibres  of, 24,  425 

Respiration,  influence  of  the  pneu> 
mogastrics  upon, 228 

sense  of  want  of  air, . .   236,  408 

effects  of  galvanization  of  the 

pneumogastrics  upon, 288 

connection  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata with, 406 

influence  of  dividing  one  lat- 
eral half  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata upon, 409 

Rolling  and  turning  movements 
following  injury  of  certain  parts 
of  the  encepha'lon, 412 

Ruloff,  brain  of, 848 

Secretion,  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  upon, 434 

Semicircular  canals  (see  ear),  ....  887 

Semilunar  ganglia, 422 

Sleep, 446 

at  different  periods  of  life,  . .  447 

— ^  influence  of  heat  and  cold 

upon, 448 

action  of  the  mind  during 

(see  dreams), 449,  452 

condition  of  general  sensibil- 
ity and  of  the  special  senses  in,  468 

theories  of, 463 

due  to  diminished   cerebral 

circulation, 464 

production  of,  by  compres- 
sion of  the  carotids, 465 

tendency  to,  produced  by  li- 

gature  of  both  carotids, 456 

physiological  repair  of   the 

brain  during, 458 

theory  that  it  is  due  to  want 

of  oxygen, 459 

influence  of,  upon  various  of 

the  functions  of  the  organism,  461 

Spheno-palatine  ganglion, 419 

Spinal  accessory  ner^-e, 166 

physiological  anatomy  of,. . .  167 

properties  and  functions  of,  169 

functions    of    the    internal 

branch  of, 170 

influence  of,  upon  phonatios,  171 

extirpation  of,  in  animals,  . .   !72 

influence  of,  upon  deglutition,  176 
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Spinal  accessory  nerve,  influence 

of,  upon  the  heart, 176 

functions    of    the    external 

branch  of, 177 

Spinal  cord,  regeneration  of,  after 

partial  exsection, 65 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .  264 

filum  terminale  of^ 265 

columns  of, 266 

proportion  of  white  to  gray 

substance  in, 266 

central  canal  of, 266 

comua  of  the  gray  substance 

of, 267 

direction  of  the  fibres  of,. . .  268 

general  properties  of, 273 

eflfects  of  galvanization  of  the 

antero-iateral  columns  of, .  274,  276 

effects    of  galvanization  of 

the  posterior  columns  of, . .  276,  276 
inezcitability  and  insensibil- 
ity of  the  gray  substance  of,  277,  278 

excitability  and  insensibility 

of  the  antero-lajteral  columns  of,  278 

limits  of  the  sensibility  of  the 

posterior  columns  of, 278 

action  of,  as  a  conductor, . . ,  279 

• transmission  of  motor  stimu- 
lus by,  280 

. situation  of  the  motor  con- 
ductors in  different  regions  of,  281 

—  functions  of  the  lateral  col- 
umns of, 282 

decussation   of    the    motor 

conductors  of,  in  the  medulla 
oblongata, ....  288 

decussation  of  the  motor  con- 
ductors of,  in  the  cervical  region,  233 

. transmission  of  sensory  im- 
pressions in, 285 

. probable  functions  of  the  pos- 
terior white  columns  of,  in  mus- 
cular coordination, 289 

decussation  of  the  sensory 

conductors  of, 290 

summary  of  the  action  of,  as 

a  conductor, 295 

<         action  of,  as  a  nerve-centre,  298 

—  reflex  action  of  (see  reflex 
action), 800 

Stomach,  influence  of  the  pneumo- 

gastrics  upon, 245 

Sublingual  nerve, 178 

—  physiological  anatomy  of, . . .  178 
*^—  ganglion  upon  the  root  of,. .  179 
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Sublingual  nerve,  properties  and 

functions  of, 180 

effects  of  section  of, 182 

influence  of,  upon  deglutition,  182 

Submaxillary  ganglion, 420 

influence  of,  upon  the  sub- 
maxillary gland, 429 

Substantia  gelatinosa  of  the  spinal 

cord, 267 

Sympathetic  nervous  system, .  416 

general  arrangement  of,. . . .  418* 

cranial  ganglia  of, 419 

cervical  ganglia  of, 421 

cardiac  nerves  of, 421 

thoracic  ganglia  of, 422 

pulmonary  plexus  of, 422 

splanchnic  nerves, 422 

solar  plexus, 422 

semilunar  ganglia, 422 

lumbar  and  pelvic  ganglia  of,  423 

uterine  nerves  of, 423 

peculiarities  in  the  intimate 

structure  of, 424 

—connections  of,  with  cerebro- 
spinal nerves, 424 

spiral  fibres  of, 426 

sensibility  and  excitability  of,  426 

influence  of   stimulation  of 

parts  of,  upon  the  intestines,. . .  428 
influence  of,  upon  the  sub- 
maxillary gland, 429 

reflex  action  in, 429,  437 

functions  of, 430 

division  of  the  sympathetic 

cord  in  the  neck 481 

influence    of,    upon    animal 

heat,  secretion  of  sweat,  etc.,  431, 437 
influence  of,  upon  the  circu- 
lation,  432, 438 

influence  of,  upon  secretion,  434 

influence  of,  upon  the  urine,  434 

influence  of,  upon  the  intes- 
tinal secretions, 434 

influence    of,    upon    certain 

psychical  acts, 438 

cases  of  disease  or  injury  of, 

in  the  human  subject, 440 

experiments  upon,  in  a  de- 
capitated criminal, 440 

Tactile  corpuscles, 89 

Taste  (see  gustation), 156 

Tentorium, 259 

Terminal   bulbs  of   the    sensory 
nerves, 42 
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Testicles,  movements  of,  produced 
by  irritation  of  the  cerebel- 
lum,   863,  889 

Trifacial  nerre, 184 

physiological  anatomy  of, . . .  184 

Gasserian  ganglion  of, 185 

properties  and  functions  of,  189 

division  of,   in  the    cranial 

cavity, 190 

, immediate  effects  of  division 

of, 192 

exquisite  sensibility  of. 193 

remote,  effects  of  division  of,  196 

effects  of  division  of,  upon 

nutrition, 198 

paralysia  of,  in  the  human 

subject, 201 

Trochlearis  nerve  (see  patheticus),  134 
Trophic   centres   and   nerves,  so 

called, 441 

progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy,   443 

Tuber   annulare,    properties    and 

functions  of, 898 

alternate  paralysis  in  lesions 

of, ; 147,401 

Tubercula  quadrigemina,  functions 

of, 896 

extirpation  of, 397 

action  of,  upou  the  iris, ....  898 

Urine,  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  upon, 434 

Uterus,  movements  of,  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  cerebellum,  368,  389 


Uterus,  nerves  of, 423 

Uvula,  influence  of  the  facial  nerve 
upon  the  movements  of 162 

Vagus  nerve  (see  pneumogastric),  203 
Yasa  deferentia,    movements  -of, 
produced   by  irritation  of  the 

cerebellum, 863 

Vaso-motor  nerves, 485 

derivation  of,  from  the  cere- 

bro-spinal  centres, 436,  440 

Vater,  corpuscles  t)f, 37 

Velum  interpositum, 260 

Ventricle,  fourth, 360,  403 

Ventricles  of  the  brain, 412 

Vertigo,  m^cases  of  disease  of  the 
cerebellum  and  of  disease  of  the 

semicircular  canals, 887 

Vidian  nerve, 420 

Vital  point  iir  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata,  410 

Voice,  influence  of  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory nerve  upon.(see  phona- 

tion), 171 

influence  of   the    recurrent 

laryngeal  nerves  upon  (see  pho- 
nation), 221 

Wagner,  corpuscles  of, 39 

Webster,  brain  of, 848 

Woorara,    action    of,    upon    the 

nerves, tl4 

Wrisberg,  nerve  of. 145,  156 

ganglion  upon  the  root  of,. .  148 
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ANSTIE. 
Neuralgia,  and  IHseases  which  resembie  U. 

Bt  FRANCIS  E.  ANSTIE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  0.  P., 

Senior  Aflsistaiit  Fhysldan  to  WeBtminster  Hoepital ;  Lecturer  on  M atorift  Medfea  In  WastmlnBter 
Hospital  School;  and  Pbyaldan  to  tide  BelgraTe  Hospital  tar  Children;  Editor  of  » The 
PkefCtttioner"  (LondonX  etc 

1  ToL,  18mo.  Clotli,  $2.50. 

"  It  Is  a  valoable  oontxfbntk»  to  sdenttflo  mediolne."— 2^  Lam/e&L  (XofuIM). 


BARKER 

The  Puerperal  Diseases,     ciinicdt  Lectures 

delivered  at  JBeUevue  MoapitcU. 

Bt  FORDYOE  BARKER,  M.  D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Midwifenr  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  In  the  Belleyae  Hospital  Medical 
College:  Obstetric  PhyaicUn  to  Belleyae  Hospital;  Consulting:  Phrsldan  to  the  New  York 
State  Woman's  Hospital;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medidne;  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  Honorary  Follow  of  the  Obstetrical 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh;  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Medical  Society  of 
AtbenSi  Greece,  ete^  etc^  etc 

1  yol.,  8to.   Clotli.  626  pa|r®8.  Prioe,  $6.00. 

**Fbr  nearly  twenty  years  it  has  been  my  duty,  ss  well  as  my  privilege,  to  give  clinics]  lect- 
met  at  BeUeme  Hospital,  on  midwifery,  the  puerperal  and  the  other  diseases  of  women.  This 
Tolnme  is  made  up  substantially  from  phonographic  reports  of  the  lectures  which  I  have  given 
on  the  puerperal  diseases.  Having  haa  rather  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  of  these 
diseases,  I  hare  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  utilize,  so  fer  as  lay  in  my  power,  ihe  advan- 
tages  which  I  hare  enjoyed  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and,  I  hope,  for  the  interests  of  human- 
ity. In  many  subjects,  such  as  albuminuria,  convulsions,  thrombosis,  and  embolism,  septtcannia, 
and  pyaemia,  the  advance  of  science  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  teach  something 
new  every  year.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  formerly  listened  to  my  lectures  on  these  subjects, 
and  who  now  do  me  the  honor  to  read  this  volume,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  in  manv  muv 
tlonlars,  changes  in  pathological  views,  and  often  in  therapeutical  teaching,  from  doctrines  before 
Incnkated.  At  the  present  day,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  obstetric  de- 
partment seems  to  be  assuming  its  proper  position,  as  the  highest  branch  of  medicine,  if  its  rank 
DO  graded  by  its  Importance  to  society,  or  by  the  intellectnal  culture  and  ability  required,  as 
oompored  with  that  aemanded  of  the  physidan  or  the  soigeon.  A  man  mav  become  eminent  as 
a  physician,  and  yet  know  veir  little  of  obstetrics;  or  he  may  be  a  suooeasral  and  dlstlngnished 
surgeon,  end  be  quite  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  obstetrics.  But  no  one  can  be  a  really 
able  obstetrician  unless  he  be  both  physician  and  surgeon.  And,  as  thegreater  includes  the  less, 
obstetxlcs  should  rank  as  the  highest  department  of  our  profession.'^— ./rons  Author'a  Pr^ac6, 

On  Sea-sickness. 

Bt  forbtce  barejbr,  m.  d. 

1  YoL,  lOmo.   86  n^.   Flezibla  Cloth,  76  oentf . 

Beprinted  from  the  Nvw  Yobk  Mbdioai.  Jomuc al.  By  reason  of  the  great  demand  for  the 
number  of  that  Journal  containing  the  paper,  it  is  now  presented  in  book  form,  with  such  pre- 
flerlptkms  added  as  the  author  has  found  useftil  in  relieving  the  suiforlng  fh>m  sea-sickness. 
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BARNES. 

Obstetric    Operations,  including  the    Treatment 
of  Hosmorrhage, 

By  ROBERT  BARNES,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  0.  P.,  London, 

Obfltetric  FhyslcUn  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  the  DiBesMe  of  Women  and  ChUdren  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  Examiner  on  Midwifery  to  the  Boval  Ck>Uege  of  Physicians  aad  to 
the  Boyal  Gollege  of  Suveons;  foimeriy  Obstetric  Fhjrsiciian  to  the  London  Hospital,  and 
late  Fl^cian  to  the  Eastern  Diyision  of  the  Boyal  Maternity  Ohoilty. 

WITH  ADDITIONS,  by  BENJAMIN  F.  DAWSON,  M.  D., 

Late  Lecturer  on  Uterine  Pathology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  UnlTerst^r  of  New 
York ;  Assistant  to  the  CHnlcal  mfessor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Oolle^e  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York ;  Physician  for  the  Diseases  of  Childrai  to  the  New  York  Dis- 
pensary; Member  of  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York,  etc,  etc 

Beoond  Amerioan  Edition.   1  vol.,  8to.   508  pp.   Olotli,  t4.60. 

^Buch  a  work  as  Dr.  Barnes's  was  greatly  needed.  It  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  practioa 
of  the  obstetric  srt  in  this  oonntiy,  and  to  be  of  great  serrloe  to  the  praotitloDer."— £ano0<. 

Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports* 

The  volume  of  Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Heports 
for  1870,  containing  valuable  contributions  from 

ISAAC  E.  TAYLOE,  M.  D.,  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D.,  LEWIS  A.  SAYEE,  M.  D.,  WIL- 
LIAM A  HAMMOND,  M.  D.,  T.  GAILLABD  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  FBANK  H.  HAMIL- 
TON, M.  D^  and  others. 

lYoL.Syo.   Cloth,  $4.00. 

■*  These  institutions  are  the  most  important,  as  regards  accommodations  Ibr  natlents  and 
Tariety  of  cases  treated,  of  any  on  this  continent  and  are  surpassed  by  but  fbw  In  the  world. 
The  gentiemen  connected  with  them  sre  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  first  in  their  profSasslon, 
and  tiLS  volume  is  an  important  addition  to  the  professional  hteratore  of  this  coxmtxjr—Pityeko- 
logiecUJonmal. 

BENNET. 

Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of 

the  Mediterranean ;  or^  the  Riviera^  Mentone^  Italy^ 
Corsica^  8icUy^  Algeria^  JSpain^  and  Biarritz^  as  Winr 
ier  Climates, 

By  J.  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physidana,  London :  late  Physician-Acoonebear  to  the  Bora! 
Free  Hospital;  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Paris ;  ftjnnerly  Besldent  Physidan 
to  the  Paris  Hospital  (ez-Inteme  des  Hdpitanz  de  Paris),  etc 

This  work  embodies  the  experience  of  ten  winters  and  springs  passed  br  Dr.  Bennet  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  contains  much  valuable  information  Ibr  ptbysidaDa  tn  relation 
to  the  health-restorhig  climate  of  the  regions  described. 

1  vol.  12200.   631  pp.   Oloth,  $3.60. 

"Exceedingly  readable,  apart  from  its  spedal  purposes,  and  well  illustrated.*^— J^pmiii^ 
Cbmmerotal. 

"  It  has  a  more  substantial  value  for  the  physician,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other  class  or  pro- 
fession. ...  We  conunend  this  book  to  our  readers  as  a  volume  presenting  two  capital 
qualiflcattons— itls  at  onoe  entertaining  and  instructive.'*— JT.  Y.  MecUcat  Journal, 
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BENNET. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Con- 

aumpHony  by  Hygiene^   Olimat€j  arid  Medicine^  in  its 
Connection  with  Modem  Doctrines. 

Bt  JAKES  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  tbe  Boyal  College  of  PfayslciaiiB.  London ;  Doctor  of  Medldne  of  the  ITniTenity  ot 

ParUf  ete^  etc. 

1  toIm  thin  8to.   Cloth,  $1.60. 

An  Interesting  and  InBtroctive  work,  written  In  the  strong,  deer,  and  ladd  manner  which 
appears  In  all  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Bennet  to  medical  or  general  literature. 

''  We  cordlallv  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  all,  for  its  practioal  common-sense  yiews 
of  Uio  nature  and  treatment  of  the  scourge  of  all  temperate  dimatea,  pulmonaiy  consumption." 
^Itetrcit  JUvieut  of  MedMne, 

BILLROTH. 

General  Surgical  Pathology  and  The- 

rapeuticSy  in  Fifty  Lectures.    A  Teo^ook  for  Stiuients 

and  Physicians, 

By  Dr.  THEODOR  BILLROTH. 

TraxiBlated  firom  the  Fifth  Gtonnan  Edition,  with  the  special  permission 

of  the  Author,  by 

CHARLES  E.  HAOKLET,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Burgeon  to  the  Kew  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  Phrsician  to  the  New  York  Hospital; 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc 

1  ToL,  8yo.    714  pp.,  and  152  Woodonts.   Cloth,  $6.00;  Sheep,  $6.00. 

Fh>flss0or  Theodor  Billroth,  one  of  the  most  noted  anthorlties  on  Sniglcal  Fatholo^,  glyee  in 
this  Tolome  a  complete  ritfumi  of  the  ejdsting  state  of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  medical 
science.  The  fiKst  of  this  pnblication  golncr  through  fonr  editions  m  Germany,  and  haying  been 
translated  into  French,  Italian,  BuBslan,  ana  Hongaiian,  should  be  some  gnarantee  for  its  standing. 

^  The  want  of  a  book  in  the  English  langnage,  presenting  in  a  concise  Ibrm  the  views  of  the 
German  pathologists,  has  long  been  felt ;  and  we  venture  to  say  no  book  could  more  perfectly 
snppiy  that  want  than  the  present  volume.  .  .  .  We  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  progress  of  thought  and  observation  in  surgical  pathology,  and  surgery.** 
^The  Lancet. 

*^  We  can  assure  oar  readers  that  they  will  consider  neither  money  wasted  In  its  purchase, 
Dor  time  in  its  perusal**— rAe  Medical  JwcettUgator, 

CARPENTER 
Principles   of  Mental  Physiology,  with 

their  Applications  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of  the 
Mind  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions. 

By  WM.  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  P.  L.  S.,  P.  G.  S., 

Registrar  of  the  UniveTslty  of  London ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and 
of* the  American  Philosophical  Society,  ete.,  etc 

**  Among  the  numerous  eminent  writers  this  countrvhas  produced,  none  are  more  deserving 
of  praise  for  having  attempted  to  apply  the  results  of  Physiological  Research  to  the  explanation 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  mind  and  body  than  Dr.  Carpenter.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  sdentiflcally  studied  snd  of  having  in  many  instances  supplied  a  rational  explanation  of 
those  phenomena  which,  under  the  names  of  mesmerism,  spirit-rapping,  electro-biology,  and 
hypnotism,  have  attracted  so  large  an  amount  of  attention  during  the  laist  twenty  years.  .  .  .  We 
must  conclude  by  recommending  Dr.  CarpeDtor*s  work  to  the  members  of  our  own  profession  as 
applying  many  facts,  that  have  hitherto  stood  isolated,  to  the  explanation  of  the  Amotions  of  the 
brain  and  to  psychologioal  processes  generally.'*— TA^  Zanoet 
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COMBE. 

The  Management  of  Infancy,  Physiohgir 

col   and  Moral.     Intended  ch^fly  for   the    Vse  of 
Parents, 

Bt  ANDREW  COMBE,  M.  D. 
BEVI8BD  AND  SDITED 

Bt  Sir  JAMES  GLARE,  E.  0.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  &, 
fl^ytldan-tai-ozdiiiAiy  to  the  Qaeen. 

flnt  AnMrioan  from  the  Tenth  London  Edition.    1  TdL,  ISmo.    808  pp. 

ClotlL,  $1.60. 

**TUb  ezeelleDt  little  book  should  be  In  the  hmnd  of  ereir  mother  of  a  funOj:  uid.  If  tome 
of  our  lady  friends  would  maater  ita  oontenta,  and  either  brmg  up  their  children  by  the  light  of 
its  teaohinga,  or  communicate  the  tratha  it  contains  to  the  poor  oy  whom  th^  are  aanovnded, 
we  are  ooDTlnoed  that  they  would  effect  infinitely  more  good  than  by  the  duMbutioD  of  any 
number  of  tracts  wbateyer.  .  .  .  We  consider  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  few  popular  medkil 
treatlaea  that  any  practitioner  may  recommend  to  hJa  patienta;  and,  though.  If  Ita  precepts  are 
followed,  he  will  probably  lose  a  few  guineas,  he  will  not  begrudge  them  if  he  bom  his  mend^ 


children  grow  up  healtny,  actlye,  strong,  and  both  mentally  and  phyilcalty  capable.*"— 71« 
Lanctt, 

CHAUVEAU. 
The    Comparative    Anatomy   of    the 

Domesticated  Animals, 

Bt  a.  CHAUVEAU, 

PBOR880B  AT  THS  LTOHS  TIETBUKAKT  80HOOL. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  the  cooperation  of  S.  ARLOING, 
late  Principal  of  Anatomy  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  Professor  at  the 
Toulouse  Veterinary  School  Translated  and  edited  by  GEORGE  FLEMING, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  M.  A.  L,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Royal  Engineera. 

1  toIm  8to.   OlotlL  957  pp.,  with  4ftO  ninitrationf .  Pzleo,  $6.00. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE   PRESS. 

"Thia  la  a  yaluable  work,  well  oonceiyed  and  weQ  executed  by  the  authons  MM.  ChaQTean 
and  Arioing,  and  well  translated  by  Mr.  Fleming.  It  is  rather  Burprialng  how  few  wortu  exist, 
in  any  language,  in  which  the  anatomy  of  the  oommooer  animals,  domestic  and  otherwlae,  is 
fflyen  with  any  approach  to  detail  Systematic  works  there  are  In  abundance,  but,  if  the  studcot 
be  desirouB  of  ascertaining  any  particular  point,  such  as  the  position  and  brandiea  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  sjrmpathetic  nerves,  or  the  homologue  of  a  giyen  muscle  in  several  dUTerent 
animala,  he  may  search  all  day  ere  he  find  it  The  work  before  us  appears  to  be  weD  adapted  to 
meet  this  difficulty. 

**  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and  Mr.  Fleming  haa  introduced  a  ]aiig«  number  tint 
are  not  contained  in  the  oiiglnal  work. 

**  Taking  it  altogether,  the  book  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  English  literature,  and  gnat 
eredlt  is  due  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  the  ezcellenoeof  the  translation,  and  the  many  additioiul  notes  he 
haa  appended  to  Chanyean^s  treatise.^^— Zan«e<  (London). 

^Tne  want  of  a  text-book  on  the  Gomparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domeaticated  Anhnalw  has 
long  been  felt  .  .  .  The  descriptions  of  the  text  are  iSustnted  and  assisted  by  no  less  than  400 
excellent  woodcuts.  In  a  work  whidi  ranges  over  so  vast  a  field  of  anatomical  detail  and  de> 
scrlption,  it  Is  difficult  to  select  any  one  portion  for  review,  but  our  examinatioii  of  it  enahles  us 
to  spe^  in  high  terms  of  its  general  excellenoe.  .  .  .  The  care  and  attention  with  which  hippot- 
omy  has  been  cultivated  on  the  Continent  are  lllnstnted  by  every  page  in  M.  Chauveau'a  woik. 
^Medioal  TVmes  and  QomttU  {.London), 
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DAVIS. 

Conservative  Surgery,  a*  «»At5i^mr^7w^y% 

some  of  the  Mechanioal  Ga/mea  that  operate  imjvH- 
ovsly  loth  in  JSeaUh  and  Disease.    With  lUicstrations. 

By  HENRY  G.  DAVIS,  M.  D., 
Manibcr  of  «he  Amaitean  MadlaJ  AMooUttoa,  eto^  elo. 

1  TOl.,  8to.   815  pp.  dotlL,  $8.00. 

The  aathor  has  enjoyed  rare  facilities  for  the  stndy  and  treatment 
of  certain  olasses  of  disease,  and  the  records  here  presented  to  the  pro- 
fession are  the  gradaal  accamtdation  of  over  thirty  years'  investigation. 

"  Dr.  Dayis,  bringing,  as  he  does  to  his  specialty,  a  great  aptitude  for  the 
solution  of  mechanical  problems,  takes  a  high  rank  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon, 
and  his  very  practical  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  both  yalu- 
able  and  opportune.  We  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  physician^s  library. 
The  style  is  unpretending,  but  trenchant,  graphic,  and,  best  of  all,  quite  intelli- 
gible."—if«?wa/  Jieoord. 

The  Cerebral  Convolutions  of  Man, 

represented  accordvng  to  Personal  InvesUgationSj  es- 
peoicJly  on  their  DeveUypment  m  the  Fcetusy  amd  with 
reference  to  the  Use  of  Physicians, 

By  ALEXAJTOER  EOKER, 
PxofeMor  of  Anfttomy  and  OomparstiTe  Anatomy  In  the  Unlvenlty  of  Frelbuxg. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Bobert  T.  Edeo,  M.  D. 

Ivol.,  8ve.   87  pp.  $1.26. 

"  The  work  of  Prof  Ecker  is  noticeable  principally  for  its  succinctness  and 
clearness,  avoiding  long  discussions  on  undedded  points,  and  yet  sufBciently 
furnished  with  referenoes  to  make  easy  its  comparison  with  the  labors  of  oth- 
ers in  the  same  direction. 

**  Entire  originality  in  descriptiye  anatomy  is  out  of  the  question,  but  the 
facts  yerified  by  our  author  are  here  presented  in  a  more  intelligible  manner 
than  in  any  other  easily-accessible  work. 

"  The  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  this  work  is  not  furnished  by  any  other 
text-book  in  the  English  language."— .fiSMfon  Medical  and  Burgteal  Journal, 
January  20,  1878. 
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ELLIOT. 

Obstetric  Clinic,  a  Praceical  CorUHbutum  to  the 
Study  of  Obstetrics,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

By  the  late  GEORGE  T.  ELLIOT,  M.  D., 

Lftto  ProfeMor  of  ObttetriOB  and  the  DiBoaaee  of  Women  and  Ohlldren  In  the  Belleyue  Hoepitel 
Medical  College ;  Physidan  to  Bellevne  Hoapitaland  to  the  New  York  Lying-in  Asylum ; 
OonaoltlDgPhyBiciaQ  to  the  Nunery  and  Gtalkl*a  Hospital;  Consulting  Bnrgeon  to  the  State 
Woman's  Hospital:  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Eolnbnrgh  Obstetrical  Soolety  and  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  or  Havana;  Fellow  of  the  K.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the 
County  Medical  Sodely,  of  the  F&thological  Bodety,  eta,  etc. 

1  ToLi  8to.   458  BP*   Cloth,  $^M, 

This  work  is,  in  a  measure,  a  rSsumS  of  separate  papers  previoualj 
prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Elliot ;  and  contains,  besides,  a  record  of  nearly 
two  hundred  important  and  difficult  cases  in  midwifery,  selected  from 
his  own  practice.  It  has  met  with  a  hearty  reception,  and  has  received 
the  highest  encomiums  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

**The  Tohime  1^  Dr.  ElUot  has  scaroely  lees  value,  fhongh  in  a  different  dkeetion,  than  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  physician  (Dr.  Donoan,  'EeBearches  in  Obstetrlca  ')J"—Zane6t 

**  There  is  no  book  in  American  obatetrlcal  literatore  that  sarpasses  this  <m»J"~-£di9i^wrffk 
Mtdieal  JounuU. 

"  It  oaght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  practltioiier  of  midwifery  In  the  QoaRtry,'"^Bo§iom 
Medical  and  Swrgical  Journal, 

"*  It  has  no  equal  in  the  English  langoage,  as  regards  clinical  Inatnutloa  In  obstetrics.*^— 
AiMTieoM  JowmaX  <tf  Obttetrias. 

FLINT. 

Manual  of  Chemical  Examination  of 

the  Urine  in  Disease.      With  Brief  Directions  for  the 

Examination  of  the  most  Common  Varieties  of  Urinary 

CaiciUi. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Ftofessor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy  in  the  BeDeyne  Hospital  Medical  OoUege ;  i^IIow  of  thA 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the  Medical  Socle^  of  the  Ooonty  of  Now 
York ;  Besident  Member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natoral  History  in  the  Olty  of  New  Yofk,  eto. 

Third  Edition,  rsTised  and  oorreoted.   1  yol.,  12mo.   77  pp.   Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  little  work  ig  to  enahle  the  huay  practitioner  to 
make  for  himself,  rapidly  and  easily,  all  ordinary  examinations  of  Urine; 
to^ve  him  the  benefit  of  the  author's  experience  in  eliminating  little 
dimculties  in  the  manipulations,  and  in  reducing  processes  of  analysis 
to  the  utmost  simplicity  that  is  consistent  with  accuracy. 

'*We  do  not  know  of  uir  work  in  English  so  complete  and  handy  as  the  Manual  now  othnA 
to  the  profession  by  Dr.  FUnt  and  the  high  sclentlflc  reputation  of  the  author  is  a  soflloient 
goarantee  of  the  aocoracy  of  all  the  directtons  glYexL^^Joumal  of  Applied  OhwUOry, 

"*  We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  Manual''— i^tiAotoj^iool  JbumaJL 

*  Emhiently  praoticaL''~i>alnX<  IU9iw>  qfMedioiM, 
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FLINT. 

The  Physiology  of  Man.  Besiffned  to  rep- 
resent the  Existing  State  of  Physiological  Science  as 
applied  to  the  Fwndions  of  the  Suma/n  Body. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr,  K  D., 

PtaAMor  of  nyikdoey  ud  Mlorosoopy  in  the  BeDeiTiM  Hospital  MedlcBl  OoHeg^  and  in  Um 
Long  iBland  CoUeie  Hospitel ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medldne ;  Microeoopiil 


to  BeDeme  HoepltaL 

In  Siy«  VoIuiiM.  8to.  Tinted  Paper. 

Volume  I. — The  Blood;  Oirotdation;  Beapiration. 

8to.    5<»n^    Glefh,t4.M). 

«H  Ibe  remaining  portions  of  thia  work  are  oomifiled  with  the  same  eaie  nd 
aoooraoj,  tiie  whole  maj  vie  with  any  of  those  that  have  of  late  years  been  pro- 
dnoed  in  oar  own  or  in  foreign  languages."^i?ri<uA  and  Foreign  Medko*Chirurgi' 
tai  Review, 

"As  a  book  of  general  faiformation  it  win  be  fonnd  usefiil  to  the  practitioner, 
and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  inyalnable  in  the  hands  of  the  anatomist  and  phyBi- 
dogisl"— DtiMn  Quarterly  J<nem(d  of  Medical  Science. 

(*  The  complete  work  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  oar  systematic  treatises 
on  human  physiology." — 7^  Lancet, 

*'  To  those  who  desire  to  get  in  one  volume  a  concise  and  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficientiy  fiill  risumi  of  *the  existing  state  of  physiological  science,* 
we  can  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Flinfs  work.  Moreover,  as  a  work  of  typographi- 
cal art  it  deserves  a  prominent  place  upon  oar  library-shelves.  Messrs.  Appleton 
&  Go.  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  very  handsome  style  in  which 
they  issue  medical  works.  They  give  us  hope  of  a  time  when  it  will  be  very 
generaUy  believed  by  publishers  that  physioians'  eyes  are  worth  saving.** — Medi' 
col  Gazette, 

Volume     n.  —  Alimentation  ;   Digestion  ;   Absorption  / 
Lynyph  and  Chyle. 

8yo.    666  pp.  'cloth,  •4.66. 

^  The  second  mstahnent  of  this  work  fblfijs  all  the  expectations  raised  by  the 
perusal  of  the  first  .  .  .  The  author's  explanations  and  deductions  bear 
evidence  of  much  careful  reflection  and  study.  .  .  .  The  entire  work  is  one 
of  rare  interest  The  author's  style  is  as  clear  and  concise  as  his  method  is 
studious,  careful,  and  elaborate.'* — FhiUMphia  Inquirer, 

**  We  regard  the  two  treatises  already  issued  as  the  very  beet  on  human  physi- 
ology which  the  English  or  any  other  bmguage  aflTords,  and  we  recommend  them 
with  thorough  confidence  to  students,  practitioners,  and  kymen,  as  models  of 
literary  and  scientific  ability."— i^.  Y,  Medical  Journal, 

"  We  have  found  the  style  easy,  lucid,  and  at  the  same  time  terse.  The  prac- 
tical and  positive  results  of  physiological  investigation  are  sucdnctiy  »fc«j^ 
without,  it  would  seem,  extended  discussion  of  disputed  points."— A)«ton  Medical 
and  Surgical  JournaL 

"  It  is  a  volume  which  will  be  welcome  to  the  advanced  student,  and  as  a 
work  of  reference." — The  LanceL 

"  The  leadmg  subjects  treated  of  are  presented  in  distinct  parts,  each  of  which 
is  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  essay  on  that  to  which  it  refers." — WeaUm  Jour- 
nod  of  Medicine, 
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Flint's  Physiology.  Yolame  m.— secretion;  JSfe- 
cretion;  Jhictlees  Glands;  IftOrition;  Animal  Heal; 
MovemcTUs ;   Voice  and  Speech. 

8to.  <96  pp.  datik,  $4.60. 

**  Dr.  Flint's  repntation  iB  sufficient  to  give  a  character  to  the  book  among  the 
profession,  where  it  will  chiefly  circulate,  and  many  of  the  facta  giren  have  been 
Terified  by  the  author  in  his  laboratory  and  in  public  demonstration.*' — (Meago 
Courier. 

*'  The  author  bestows  judicious  care  and  labor.  Facts  are  selected  with  dis- 
crimination, theories  critically  examined,  and  conclusions  enunciated  with  com- 
mendable clearness  and  precision." — Atneriean  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seieneee. 

Volume  IV. — The  Nervaae  System. 
8yo.  Cloih,t4.»0. 

This  Tolnme  embodies  the  results  of  ezhaustiye  study,  and  of  a  long  and 
laborious  series  of  experiments,  presented  m  a  manner  remarkable  for  its  strength 
and  clearness.  No  otlier  department  of  phyBi<dogy  has  so  profound  an  interest 
for  the  modem  and  progressiTe  physician  as  £at  pertaining  to  the  nervous 
system.  The  diseases  of  this  system  are  now  engaging  the  study  and  attentioo 
of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  medical  world,  and  in  order  to  follow  their 
brilliant  discoveries  and  developments,  especially  in  connection  with  the  science 
of  electrology,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  clear  and  settled  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  systeuL  It  is  the  design  of  this 
work  to  impart  that  knowledge  free  from  the  perplexing  speculations  and  unoer- 
tainties  that  have  no  real  value  for  the  practical  student  of  medicine.  The 
author  boldly  tests  every  theory  for  himself,  and  asks  his  r^ers  to  accept  noth- 
ing that  is  not  capable  of  demonstration.  The  properties  of  the  cerebro-spinal, 
nervous,  and  sympathetic  systems  are  treated  of  in  a  manner  at  once  lucid, 
thorough,  and  interesting. 

Although  this  volume  is  one,  perhaps  the  most  important  one,  of  the  author's 
admirable  series  in  the  Physiology  of  Kan,  it  is  nevertheless  complete  in  itsdf| 
aiid  may  be  safely  pronounced  inditipensable  to  every  physician  who  takes  a  pride 
and  interest  in  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

Volume  V. — Special  Senses;  Omeration. 

8yo.   aoth,  $4.50. 

**  The  present  volume  completes  the  task,  begun  eleven  years  ago,  of  preparing 
a  work,  intended  to  represent  the  existing  state  of  physiological  science,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  functions  of  the  human  body.  The  kindly  reception  which  ^e  first 
four  volumes  have  received  has  done  much  to  sustain  the  author  in  an  under- 
taking, the  magnitude  of  which  he  has  appreciated  more  and  more  as  the  work 
has  progressed. 

**  In  (he  fifth  and  last  volume,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses  and  generation,  a  most  difficult  and  delicate 
undertaking.  .  .  . 

"  Finally,  as  regards  the  last,  as  well  as  the  former  volumes,  the  author  can 
only  say  that  he  has  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  their  preparation ;  and  the 
imperfections  in  their  execution  have  been  due  to  deficiency  in  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity. He  indulges  the  hope,  however,  that  he  has  written  a  book  which  may 
assist  his  fellow-workers,  and  interest,  not  only  the  student  and  practitioner  of 
medicine,  but  some  others  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  Natural 
Science." — Extracts  from  Preface, 
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FLINT. 

On  the  Physiological  Effects  of  Severe 

and  Protracted  MuecuUpr  Exercise.   With  Special  ref- 
erericetoi^InflvsnceuponthsExecrein/^  of  Nit/rogen. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jb.,  M.  D., 
PRifcuor  of  Fhyiiology  in  the  B«Uoviie  HMpital  Medical  CoDege,  New  York,  ete^  eto. 

1  Toh,  8to.  91  pp.  ClotlL,  $2.00. 
This  monograph  on  the  rdatloDS  of  Uraa  to  BxerdM  la  the  rwolt  of  a  ttioroiigfa  and  oaieftil 
inyeetlgation  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Fajson  Weeton,  the  oelabrated  pedestrian. 
The  chemical  analyses  were  made  nnder  the  direction  of  S.  O.  Doremns,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Ohemistzy  and  Toxicology  in  the  Belleyne  Hospital  Medical  Ck>IIege,  by  Mr.  Ososr  Loow,  his 
assistant.  The  ohserrations  were  made  with  the  ooApeiatlon  of  J.  0.  Dalton,  M.  D^  Professor 
of  Physiology  In  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  Alexander  B.  Mott,  M.  D^  Profess- 
or of  Sugical  Anatomy ;  W.  H.  Van  Bnren,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery;  Austin 
FUnt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medidne ;  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nerrons  System— all  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
CoDege. 

"  This  woik  win  be  fennd  interesting  to  eyery  physician.  A  nmnber  of  important  rssnlts 
were  obtained  valoable  to  the  phy8iologi8t."-~{?(»c<fiJ»aM  Medical  Btpertory, 

HAMILTON. 

Clinical  Electro-Therapeutics.    {Med^4xa 

and  Surgical.)    A  Ma/n/ual  far  Physicians  for  the 
Treatment  more  especially  of  Nervous  Diseases. 
By  ALLAN  MoLANE  HAMILTON,  M.  D., 

Physician  in  charse  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Kerrons  System; 
Member  of  the  New  Yoik  Neorological  and  County  Medical  Societies^  etc.,  etc. 

Wifh  lliuii0roiif  Illiistratioxis.  1yo1.,8yo.  Cloth.  Frioe,$2.00. 
This  work  is  the  compilation  of  well-tried  measures  and  reported  cases,  snd  is  Intended  ss 
•  rimple  guide  fer  the  general  practitioner.  It  is  as  free  from  conftasing  theories,  technical 
terms,  and  unproved  statements,  as  possible.  Electricity  is  indorsed  ss  a  very  yalnable  remedy 
In  certain  diseases,  and  as  sn  inraluable  therapeutical  means  in  nearly  all  fenns  of  Nsbyous 
DiBBasx ;  but  not  ss  a  specific  for  every  human  ill,  mental  and  physicaL 

HAMMOND. 

Insanity  in   its   Relations  to  Crime. 

A  Text  and  a  Comm^enta/ry. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D. 
iTOl.  8yo.   77  pp.  ClotlL,  $1.00. 

"A  part  of  fhls  esssy,  under  the  title  *  Society  iMretw  Insanity,*  was  contributed  to  Put- 
MonCt  MaqaHne,  for  September,  1870.  The  greater  portion  is  now  first  publialMd.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  considered  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  whether  we  rogard  it  from 
uie  stand-point  of  science  or  sodsl  economy ;  and,  if  I  have  aided  in  its  elnddation,  my  object 
win  have  been  attained.''~^Vom  AiMor^t  Pr^ac6. 
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HAMMOITO. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 


By  WILLEAM  A.  HAMMOND,  KD., 

PkofeMwr  of  BiMMM  offhe  Mind  and  Narvoua  Byttem,  and  of  GBnleil  MedMoe,  fai  tiie  BeDarva 
Hospital  Medical  GoDege;  Phyaidan-in-Chief  to^e  Kew  Yotk  Btsta  Hoapltal  Ibr  Dlaaaaai 
of  tha  Nenrona  Bjatam,  atio^  etc. 

louBTH  umnm,  juviuu>  axd  oovBsonD* 
With  Forty-flTe  niiistratioiii.  1  toI.,  8yo.  760  jp.  Olotli,  $6.00. 

The  treatise  embraces  an  introdnctory  chapter,  which  relates  to  the 
Instraments  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  neryous  system,  and  five  sections.  Of  these,  the  first 
treats  of  diseases  of  the  brain ;  the  second,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
the  third,  cerebro-spinal  diseases;  the  fonrth,  diseases  of  nerve-cells; 
and  the  fifth,  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  One  feature  which  may 
be  claimed  for  the  work  is,  that  it  rests,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience  of  the  author,  and  is  therefore  no  mere 
compilation. 

This  work  is  already  universally  popular  with  the  profession ;  their 
appreciation  of  it  may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  within  two  years 
it  has  reached  the  fourth  edition. 


**  ThAt  a  treatiae  by  Fh>f.  Hammond  would  be  one  of  a  Ulg-li  order  waa  what  we  anttdpated. 
and  it  aflbrda  na  pieaanre  to  atate  that  our  anticlpatlona  naTO  been  realized.^'*— O^immmmim 
Mtdietd  Btpertory, 

**  This  ia  nnqneetlonably  the  moat  complete  treatiae  on  the  dlaeaaea  to  which  it  ia  deroted 
that  baa  yet  appeared  in  the  EngUah  lanfoage ;  and  ita  value  is  much  increased  \xy  the  ftct  that 
Dr.  Hammond  baa  mainly  based  it  on  his  own  experience  and  practice,  which,  we  need  hardJ^ 
remind  our  readera,  have  been  veiy  eztensiYe.^— Xotm^oa  MbcUcoI  TSnua  ana  Ga0ttt$. 

**  Free  from  useless  verbisffe  and  obecuTlty,  it  is  eyldently  the  work  of  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about,  and  knows  how  to  write  about  it** — Ohieoffo  Medical  JintmaL 

<*  This  is  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  book  j  It  embraces  many  topics,  and  extends  over  a 
wide  sphere.  One  of  the  most  valuable  ports  of  it  relates  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain ;  whilo 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Ckod,  the  Cerebro- 
spinal System,  flie  Nerve-Cells,  and  the  Petipheral  Nerves.''— .SrOJaft  Madioal  JroumaL 

"The  work  belbro  us  is  unquestionably  the  most  exhaustive  treatise,  on  the  diseases  to 
which  it  is  devoted,  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  And  its  distinctive  value  arises  from 
the  Ihct  that  the  work  is  no  mere  rafflciamento  of  old  observations,  but  rests  on  his  own  ex- 
perience and  practice,  which,  as  we  have  belbre  observed,  have  been  very  extensive.'*->^m«rf- 
can  Journal  qf  SypMlography, 

**  The  author  of  this  work  has  attained  a  high  rank  among  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantfo 
from  previous  labora  in  connection  with  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  ikom 
various  other  contributions  to  medical  Utcratnro,  and  he  now  holds  the  colcial  appointments  of 
Physician  to  the  New  York  State  Hoapltal  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  Proftasor 
of  the  aame  department  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  CoUege.  The  present  treatise  is  th« 
fruit  of  the  experience  thus  acquired,  and  we  nave  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  moat  vata- 
able  addition  to  our  ayatematic  Utenture.''— (?2as0V(c  Medical  Journal, 
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HOFFMANN. 
Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  as  applied 

to  the  Examination  of  Medicinal  Chemicals  and  their 
Preparations,  A  Guide  for  the  Determination  of  their 
Identity  and  Qitality^  and  for  the  Detection  of  Impuri- 
ties and  Adulterations,  For  the  use  of  Pharmaceutists^ 
Physicians^  Druggists^  and  Manufacturing  Chemists,  and 
Pharmaceutical  atid  Medical  Students, 

By  FRED.  HOFFMANN,  Phil.  D. 

Om  vol.,  8yo.   Biohly  Illutrated.   Glofh.   Prioe,  $8. 

SRODIBir  OF  XIXUSTBATIOm. 


hm    L. 


A  ™"/o'oro«  is  »  carefWly-TOpeiHtfed  woric,  and  well  np  to  the  existteur  «tate  of  botli  the  seienee 
"li^  ™^®™  phtrmtcy.     It  Ib  a  hook  which  will  find  its  place  in  every  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical laboratory  and  library,  and  Is  a  aafe  and  instructive  guide  to  medical  students  and 
pracUtlonors  of  medicine." —American  Journal  ofScUnce  and  Arts. 

In  America  this  work  has  already  met  with  freneral  and  unquaHfled  approval  *,  and  in  Europe 
Is  now  hebig  welcomed  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  Important  additions  to  modem  pharmaoeu- 
tloal  literature. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.    Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  549  &  551  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
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HOLLAND. 

Recollections  of  Past  Life, 

By  SIB  HENBT  HOLLAIVD,  Bart,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  K.  0.  B..  etc, 
PretldeDt  of  tbe  B<^  Instltiition  of  Great  Briutln,  FhyaSdas-tn-OrdiiiarT  to  the  QdmBi 

etc,  etc 

1  TOL,  ISmo,  861  sp.  Frioe,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  yeiy  eDtertalnlng  and  Inttmctlye  natratiTe,  partaking  aomewhat  of  the  nature  of 
autobiography  and  yet  diatloct  ftom  it,  in  this,  that  its  chief  ol^ect,  as  alleged  by  the 
writer,  is  not  so  mach  to  recount  the  erents  of  his  own  life,  tB  to  perform  the  office  of 
chronicler  for  others  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  was  long  associated. 

The  "  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  "  is  one  to  be  recollected,  and  he  has  not  erred  in  gii^ 
Ing  an  oatllne  ot  it  to  tbe  public**— 2!^  Laneei, 

"  His  memoiy  was— is,  we  may  say,  for  he  is  still  alire  and  in  possession  (»f  aU  his 
fiicalties— stored  with  recollections  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  this  cen- 
turv.  ...  A  life  extending  orer  a  period  of  eishty-fonr  years,  and  passed  in  the  most 
acnve  manner,  in  the  midst  of  the  beat  society,  which  the  world  has  to  offer,  mast  neces- 
sarily be  fhll  of  slngnlar  Interest;  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  fortnnately  not  waited  nntU 
his  memory  lost  its  freshness  before  recalling  some  of  the  incidents  in  it"— STAtf  Nma 
Tort  Tlmtt. 

HOWE. 
Emergencies,  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

The  EUology^  Pathology^  and  Treatment  of  AecidenU^ 
DiseaseSj  and  Cases  of  Poieoning^  which  demand 
Prompt  Attention.  Designed  for  Students  and  Prao- 
titioners  of  Medicine. 

By  JOSEPH  W.  HOWE,  M.D., 

GUniosl  Frofossor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  TTniyersltyof  SewTock; 

YlsitlDg  Surgeon  to  Charity  Hospital;  Fellow  of  the  Kew  Yock  Aosdemy 

of  Medlolne,  etc,  etc 

1  YOl.,  8vo.  Cloth,  $8.00. 

**  This  work  has  a  taUng  title,  and  was  written  by  a  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  iMBty,  ts 
fln  a  Told  in  the  piofeBsion.  ...  To  the  oeneral  prsotltloner  In  towns,  Tillages,  and  in  the 
oeontry,  where  the  aid  and  moral  Bnpport  of  a  consoltstlon  cannot  be  ayailed  ot  this  vohmie 
will  be  reoognlsed  as  a  Taloable  help.  We  commend  it  to  the  profesaioc— OffieiiiiiaM  Zonesl 
ond  Obatf^^f, 

u  This  work  Is  certainly  noTel  In  eharaeter,  and  its  nsefofaiesB  and  scoeptablUty  are  ss  ma^ed 
as  its  novelty.  .  .  .  The  book  is  oooildently  reoommended.**— iNcAmofia  and  Lauinitte  Mad- 
iealJbwrnttL 

"■  This  TOlmne  is  a  practical  ilhutnitton  of  the  posittve  side  of  the  phystdan^s  lUb,  a  oonstaat 
reminder  of  what  he  Ib  to  do  in  the  sudden  emergencies  which  freqaently  occur  in  praetioe. 
. .  «  The  aathor  wastes  no  words,  but  derotes  himself  to  the  deBotiptlon  of  eaeh  disease  as  if 
the  patient  were  under  his  hsnds.  Because  it  is  a  good  book  we  leoommend  it  moit  heartily  to 
the  profession.''— JSof^on  Medical  and  Surgioal  JowmaL 

*^TbiB  work  bears  evidence  of  a  thorough  practical  aoqualntanee  with  the  dUflnrent  branohea 
of  the  profession.  Tbe  aathor  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  aptitude  Ibr  imparting  Initmethm 
aa  well  as  for  simpliftrlng  tedious  details.  ...  A  careflil  perusal  will  amply  repay  the  student 
and  pmctitloner.'  — il^eio  York  Jitdioal  Jaumaiy 
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HUXLEY  AND  TOUMANa 

The    Elements    of    Physiology    and 

Hygiene.     WUh  Nvmeroua  MustraUons. 

By  THOMAS  H.  HUXLET,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  and 
WILLIAM  JAY  TOUMANS,  M.D. 

Vew  And  B«Tiged  Xdldon.   1  vol.,  ISmo.  4S0sp.  $1.76. 

A  text-book  for  edacational  institations,  and  a  valuable  elementary 
work  for  students  of  medicine.  Tbe  greater  portion  is  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Hnzley,  adapted  by  Dr.  Youmans  to  the  oircamstances  and 
requirements  of  American  education.  The  eminent  claim  of  Professor 
Huxley's  '*  Elementary  Phynology  "  is,  that,  while  up  to  the  times,  it 
is  trustworthy  in  its  presentation  of  the  subject ;  while  rejecting  dis- 
credited doctrines  and  doubtM  speculations,  it  embodies  the  latest 
results  that  are  established,  and  represents  the  present  actual  state  of 
physiological  knowledge. 

**  A  Tatoable  oontiibatlon  to  Mifttomtoiil  and  pliyilologloal  K&maon.'^^BtXifficuM  T$U9oop4, 
■'A  clear  and  weU-airaiiged  work,  ombradng  tbe  latest  dlsooTeries  and  aoMpted  theoriea." 
^Bv^fiiao  OommtrciaL 

**Team]agirlthliiformitloiiooiManlafftlM  hmnaa  phyakal  maookoa^y^^BMfning  Jout' 

HXJXLET. 

The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals. 

By  THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

▲vftor  of  "Maa'a  Fboa  In  Natoro,''  '*0a  the  Origin  of  Bpeoiea,**  "^Lay  Sennons  and 

Addreaaea,"  ete. 

1  TOl.,  18mo.  Cloth,  $8.60. 

The  former  works  of  Prof.  Huxley  leave  no  room  for  doubt  an  to  the  impor- 
taaoe  and  Yalue  of  his  new  volume.  It  is  one  whioh  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

**  TUa  loiiig^«9eeted  woric  win  be  oordlaUy  weksomed  by  aU  atndenta  and  teaohera  of  Oom- 
paimtlTO  AnAtomy  aa  a  compendiooa,  xeliaUe,  and,  notwithstanding  Ita  email  dimenaiona,  moat 
Minpnheiialye  guide  on  the  anbjeotofwhioh  it  treats.  To  praise  or  to  orltlolae  the  work  of  ao 
aoeompHahed  a  maater  of  hla  fkrortte  adenoe  would  be  equaOy  out  of  place.  It  la  enough  to 
any  that  it  lealtaea,  In  a  remarkable  degree,  the  antldpatloua  whioh  haye  been  formed  of  It; 
and  that  tt  preaenta  an  eactraocdinaiy  oombination  of  wide,  general  Tiewa,  with  the  clear,  aocu- 
late,  and  sooelnot  atatement  of  a  prodigiona  number  of  individual  Cftcts."— ^afura. 
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JOHNSON. 

The    Chemistry    of    Common    Life. 

Illustrated  toith  num&rotie  Wood  Migramngs. 
By  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  K  A^  F.  B.  S.,  F.  Qt.  8.,  sro^  no, 

Antbor  of  "LaetniM  on  Afileiiltand  Ohamiitirf  nd  G«oIogj,"  *A  OrtMhtam  of  Agrioohiinl 
ChemMry  nd  6«o&og]r,"  eta 

StoU.,  ISno.  01oth,$8.00. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  anthor  in  thia  work  to  exhibit  the 

present  condition  of  chemioal  knowledge,  and  of  matured  scientific 

opinion,  npon  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted.    The  reader  will  not 

be  surprised,  therefore,  should  he  find  in  it  some  things  which  differ 

from  what  is  to  be  fomid  in  other  popular  works  already  in  his  hands  or 

on  the  shelves  of  his  library. 

LETTEBMAN. 
Medical  Recollections  of  the  Army  of 

the  Potomac. 

By  JONATHAN  LETTERMAN,  M.  D., 

I«t»  Bugecm  U.  8.  A^  nd  MMlMl  DliMtar  oTtha  Anny  of  <fae  PM(^^ 
1  ToL,  8vo.   194  pp.  Olofh,  $1.00. 
*'  This  acconnt  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac has  been  prepared,  amid  pressing  engagements,  in  the  hope  thai 
the  labors  of  the  medical  officers  of  that  army  may  be  known  to  an  in- 
telligent  people,  with  whom  to  know  is  to  appreciate ;  and  as  an  affeo 
tionate  tribute  to  many,  long  my  zealous  and  efficient  colleagaes,  who, 
in  days  of  trial  and  danger,  which  have  passed,  let  ns  hope  never  to  re- 
tmn,  evinced  their  devotion  to  their  conntry  and  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, without  hope  of  promotion  or  expectation  of  reward.*' — JPt^fSaee. 

**  We  venture  to  assert  that  but  few  who  open  this  volume  of  medical  aonak, 
pregnant  as  they  are  with  instruction,  will  care  to  do  otherwise  than  finiah  theoi 
at  a  sitting.** — Medical  Record, 

**  A  graceM  and  afTectionate  tribute.'*-—^.  7.  Medical  JcumaL 

LEWEa 
The  Physiology  of  Common  Life, 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES, 

Antbor  of '*8«uid«  Stodkt,"  "life  of  GoetlM,**  ofeo. 

2  vols.,  ISoio.    doth,  $3.00. 

The  object  of  this  work  differa  from  that  of  all  othera  on  popular 

adence  in  ita  attempt  to  meet  the  wanta  of  the  student,  while  meeting 

those  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  onacqnainted 

with  anatomy  and  physiology. 
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MATJDSLET. 
The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 

Mind. 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLET,  M.  D.,  LoBDOir, 

VlmlehD  to  flM  West  London  Hospital;  Hononiy  Memher  of  tlio  Medioo-P^ologled  SoeMy 
of  FuiB;  Pxtaaiy  Serident  Fbjsidtti  of  the  Hjmchottor  Bojal  Lunatic  HoApital,  etc 

ITOL,  8?«.    449  BP.    01ofih,$8.00. 

This  work  idms,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena  from 
a  physiological  rather  than  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view ;  and, 
secondly,  to  hring  the  manifold  instructive  instances  presented  by  the 
onfonnd  mind  to  bear  npon  the  interpretation  of  the  obscore  problems 
of  mental  science. 

"  Dr.  Maudsley  has  had  the  courage  to  undertake,  and  the  skill  to  execute, 
what  is,  at  least  In  English,  an  original  enterprise.'*— Xonion  /Saturday  Beview. 

« It  is  so  full  of  sensible  reflections  and  sound  truths  that  their  wide  dissenu- 
nation  could  not  but  be  of  benefit  to  aU  thinking  persons."--iV*<%»«»^«^<"**"»««^- 

**  Unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  ^nd  most  important  works  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  that  has  ever  appeared,  and  does  credit  to  his  philosophical 
acumen  and  accurate  observation." — MedUxU  Rscord, 

**  We  lay  down  the  book  with  admiration,  and  we  commend  it  most  earnestly 
to  our  readers  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  and  originality — one  of  those 
productions  that  are  eTolved  only  occasionally  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  that 
serve  to  mark  actual  and  very  decided  advances  in  knowledge  and  science."— 
M  r.  Medical  Journal 

Body  and  Mind  :  An  inquiry  into  their  Con- 
nection  and  Mutual  Influence^  especially  in  reference 
to  Mental  Disorders ;  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition 
to  which  are  added  Psychological  Essays, 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  London, 

VUlow  of  the  Boyal  CoHage  of  Fhyiidans ;  FMfoaeor  of  Medical  Jorlspradenoe  In  tTniyersttr  Col- 
I,  London :  Preeldent-elect  of  the  Medloo-PsYchole^cal  ABeociadon ;  Hononuy  Mem W  of 


the  Medtco-PB^chologlcal  Society  of  Paria,  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Phvaldana  of  Vienna, 
and  of  the  Society  fat  the  FMmotion  of  PBychlatry  and  Forensic  Psychology  of  Vienna; 
fameity  Beddent  Phyiiolan  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Aayhun,  etc,  etc 

1  vol.,  12mo.    156  pp.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  general  plan  of  this  work  may  he  descrihed  as  heing  to  hring 

man,  hoth  in  his  physical  and  mental  relations,  as  mnch  as  possihle  with- 

in  the  scope  of  scientific  inquiry. 

''A  representatiTe  work,  which  every  one  mnst  study  who  desires  to  know 
what  is  doing  in  the  way  of  real  progress,  and  not  mere  chatter,  about  mental 
phjslology  and  pathology.*' — The  Lancet 

**  It  distinctly  marks  a  step  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psychology.** — Thi 
Praetiiioner, 
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MAUDSLEY. 
Responsibility  in  Mental  Diseases. 

Bt  henrt  maudslet,  m.  d., 

Fellow  of  fhe  Boyal  College  of  FhysidaaB,  Fh>fe88or  of  Medlcel  Jurlspnidenoe  In  tTntrenitj 
CoDege,  London,  etc^  eta;  Antbor  oif  **  Body  and  Mind,"*  **  Pbjtlology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Nerrons  STStem.** 

1  TOl.,  ISmo.  818  pp.   Glotli,  $1.50. 

'^This  book  is  a  compact  presentation  of  those  facts  and  principles  which  re- 
quire to  be  taken  into  account  in  estunating  human  responsibility— not  legal 
responsibility  merely,  but  responribility  for  conduct  in  the  family,  the  sehool,  and 
all  phases  of  social  relation  in  which  obligation  enters  as  an  element  The  work 
is  new  in  plan,  and  was  written  to  supply  a  widely-felt  want  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  met"— I^  Fitpfular  SeUnce  Monthly. 


MAKKOE. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

Bt  THOMAS  M.  MARKO£,  M.  D., 
PkoftSBor  of  Sorgety  in  the  OoOege  of  PhyBidanB  and  Soigeona,  New  Yeik,  eta. 

WITH  KITMEBOnS   ILLU8TB ATIOKB. 

1  vol.,  8to.  Oloth,  tft.60. 

This  valuable  work  is  a  treaUife  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  embracing  their 
structural  cbaoges  as  affected  by  disease,  their  clinical  history  and  treatment,  in. 
eluding  also  an  account  of  the  various  tumors  which  grow  in  or  upon  them.  None 
of  the  injuries  of  bone  are  included  in  its  scope,  and  no  joint  diseases,  excepting 
where  the  condition  of  the  bone  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  problem  of  disease.  As 
the  work  of  an  eminent  surgeon  of  large  and  varied  experience,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  best  on  the  subject,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  literature. 

"The  book  whldi  I  now  oAto  to  my  professional  brethren  eontatas  the  snbetanoe  of  the 
lectoiea  which  I  have  delivered  during  the  past  twelve  yean  at  the  college.  ...  I  ha,vm  lhUow«d 
the  leadings  of  my  own  studies  and  obaeryatlons,  dwelling  more  on  those  branches  where  I  had 
seen  and  studied  most,  and  perhaps  too  much  neglecting  others  where  my  own  experience  was 
more  barren,  and  therefore  to  me  less  interesting.  I  hare  endeaTored,  howerver,  to  make  op  the 
deficiencies  of  my  own  knowledge  by  the  free  use  of  the  materiala  scattered  so  richly  throoi^ 
our  periodica]  literature,  which  scattered  leaves  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  t 
writer  to  collect  and  to  embody  in  any  account  be  may  offer  of  the  state  of  a  adenoe  at  any  | 
period."— JSMroci^/Vom  Atitfior'a  Pr^aee. 
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METER 
Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Practical 

Medicine. 

By  Db,  MORITZ  METEB, 
Boyia  OonnaeOor  of  Health,  eto. 

X^nuuiUted  ftom  the  Third  aerman  Kditjon,  with  ITotea  axid  ^^^JU'^mBi 
A  ITew  and  Beviaed  Sditiom, 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 

FtoftMor  of  DiBeaAM  of  the  Mind  and  NerronA  System,  end  of  GHnlcal  Medidne,  in  the  BeDeme 
Hoepltel  Medical  College;  Yioe-Fresident  of  the  Academy  of  Mental  8olenofl^  HaUonal 
Inadtate  of  Letters,  Arts,  and  Sdenoes;  late  Snigeon-Genera*  U.  8.  A,  etc. 

1  YoL,  8vo.  497  pp.  Clothi  $4.60. 
"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  study  the  action  of  electricity, 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  value  in  therapeutics,  and  to  follow  the 
improvements  that  are  being  made  in  the  apparatus  for  its  application  in 
medicine,  that  he  may  be  able  to  choose  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  individual  cases,  and  to  test  a  remedy  fairly  and  without 
prejudice,  which  already,  especially  in  nervous  diseases,  has  been  used 
with  the  best  results,  and  which  promises  to  yield  an  abundant  haryait 
in  a  still  broader  domain." — From  Author*8  Frtface. 

WtmcaMMK  OF  ILLUBTBATIOIIS. 


>EtlingbaiiMn  Appantuf. 

**  Those  who  do  not  read  German  are  under  great  obligations  to  Wtiliam  A* 
Hammond,  who  has  given  them  not  only  an  excellent  translation  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent work,  but  has  given  us  much  valuable  information  and  many  suggestions 
from  his  own  personal  experience." — Medical  Record, 

"  Dr.  Moritz  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  laborious 
and  conscientious  student  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  practical  medicine, 
and  the  results  of  his  labors  are  given  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Hammond,  in  making 
a  translation  of  the  third  German  edition,  has  done  a  real  service  to  the  profession 
of  this  country  and  of  Great  Britain.  Plainly  and  concisely  written,  and  simply 
and  clearly  arranged,  it  contains  just  what  the  physician  wants  to  know  on  the 
subject" — N.  Y,  Medical  Journal. 

"  It  is  destined  to  fill  a  want  long  felt  by  physicians  in  this  country."— ^inwrf 
of  ObttetHa, 
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NIEMEYER 
A  Text-Book  of  Practical   Medicine* 

With  PaH>icful(vr  R&ferenae  to  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logical  Ana/tomy. 

By  the  late  Dr.  FELIX  VON  IHEMEYER, 
Ytofenorof  Ffttliolonr  and  llwnpeatlea^Hreetor  of  tfaaMedtaa  CfllBioortlM  UnlTWiUyar 

Traxifllatad  from  the  Blarhth  German  Editton,  by  special  penmieeicwi  of 

the  Author, 

By  GEORGE  H.  HUMPHREYS,  M.  D., 

I«to  XM  of  th«  Fhyalcfauu  to  the  Bnreftn  of  Medical  and  Stugloal  Belief  at  BeDeTne  Hoapttal  te 

the  Out-door  Poor;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medldne,  etOn 

and 
CHARLES  E.  HAOKLEY,  M.  D., 

One  of  the  Fhvsldans  to  the  New  York  Hoapital;  one  of  the  Bnigeona  to  the  New  Yoric  Elje 
and  Ear  Inflrmaiy;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medidne,  et& 

Berisdd  Edition.  2  Toli.,  8to.   1,528  pp.  Cloth,  $9.00 ;  Bhoop,  $11.00. 

The  author  undertakes,  first,  to  give  a  picture  of  disease  which  shall 
he  as  lifelike  and  faithful  to  nature  as  possible,  instead  of  heing  a  mere 
theoretical  scheme;  secondly,  so  to  utilize  the  more  recent  adrancea 
of  pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physiological  chemistry,  as  to 
furnish  a  clearer  insight  into  the  various  processes  of  disease. 

The  work  has  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  and  deserved 
success ;  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many  of  the  medical  colleges 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  and  has  received  the  very  highest 
encomiums  from  the  medical  and  secular  press. 

''It  is  comprehensive  and  conciBe,  and  is  characterized  by  deamess  and 
originality." — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  MecUeine. 

"  Its  author  is  learned  in  medical  literature ;  he  has  arranged  his  materiale 
with  care  and  judgment,  and  has  thought  over  them.'' — The  ZanceL 

'*  As  a  full,  systematio,  and  thoroughly  practical  guide  for  the  student  and 
physidan,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  similar  treatise  in  any  language." — AjyUdonti* 
JoumoL 

^  The  author  is  an  aooompllshed  pathologist  and  practical  physician ;  he  is  not 
only  capable  of  appredatmg  the  new  discoveries,  which  during  the  last  ten  yean 
have  been  unusually  numerous  and  important  in  scientific  and  practical  medicine, 
but,  by  his  clinical  experience,  he  can  put  these  new  views  to  a  practical  test,  and 
give  judgment  regarding  ^em.^^^JSdifiburffh  Medical  JoumoL 

**  From  its  general  excellence,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  soon  take 
its  place  among  the  recognized  text-book8."^^/?iertcan  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Maaical  Sciences, 

*'The  first  inquiry  in  this  country  regardmg  a  German  book  generally  is, '  la 
it  a  work  of  practical  value  ?  "  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  justness  of  the 
American  idea  of  the  'practical,'  we  can  unhesitatingly  answer,  ' It  is ! ' " — Niew 
York  Medical  Journal, 

"  The  author  tiaa  the  power  of  siftmg  the  tares  firom  the  wheat--«  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  a  text-book  for  students." — Brilisli  Medical  Journal. 

''Whatever  exeJted  opinion  our  countrymen  may  have  of  the  author's  talents 
of  observation  and  his  practical  good  sense,  his  text-book  will  not  disappoint 
them,  while  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  him  only  by  name,  have  ia 
•tore  a  rich  treat"— J^no  York  Medical  Record. 
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NEUMANN. 

Hand- Book  of  Skin  Diseases. 

Bj  Di.  ISmOR  NEUMANN, 
Lectarer  on  0Un  Diieues  in  the  Boyil  UniTenity  of  Yieoiia. 

SmiBlatad  from  advanced  ahaets  of  the  eeoond  edition,  fiuniehed  lyy  the 
Author;  with  Hotee, 

By  LUOIUS  D.  BULKLET,  A.  M.,  M.  D.. 
Bugeon  to  the  New  York  DIspensarY,  Department  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diaeaaes ;  Aialat* 
ant  to  the  Skin  Clinic  of  the  Ck>llege  of  Phytidana  and  Sorgeona,  New  York;  HeiDp> 
ber  of  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society,  eta,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8to.  About  450  pages  and  66  Woodoati.    doth,  94.00. 


areaumi  of  illurbation8. 


Section  of  akin  fh>m  a  bald  head. 

Prof.  Neamann  ranka  aecond  only  to  Hebra,  who»e  assistant  he  was  for  many  yean 
and  hla  work  may  be  considered  aa  a  ikir  exponent  of  the  German  practice  of  Dermatolo* 
gy.  The  book  ia  abundantly  Ulnatrated  with  platea  of  the  histology  and  pathology  of  the 
akin.  The  translator  haa  endeaTored,  by  meana  of  notes  from  French,  Bngliih,  and  Ameilp 
can  aoorcea,  to  make  the  work  yaloable  to  the  atodent  aa  weU  aa  to  the  practitioner. 

**  It  ia  a  work  which  I  ahall  heartily  recommend  to  my  claaa  of  atndente  at  the  TTniTeiw 
•ity  of  PennsTlrania,  and  one  which  I  feel  aiire  will  do  much  toward  enlightening  the  pro- 
feasion  on  this  snbJect."~Xott<9  A.  Duhring, 

'*  I  know  it  to  be  a  good  book,  and  I  am  snre  that  it  la  well  translated :  and  it  ia  inter- 
esting to  And  it  illnatrated  by  refcrencea  to  the  viewa  of  oo-laborers  in  the  same  field.**— 
JUnsmut  Wilson. 

**  So  complete  aa  to  render  it  a  most  nsefhl  book  of  reference.**— 71  MeOaO  Anderton, 

**  There  certainly  in  no  work  extant  which  deals  so  thorooghly  with  the  Pathological 
Anatomy  of  the  SUn  as  does  this  hand-book.**— JV.  F.  Medical  Mecord. 

"The  original  notes  bv  Dr.  Balkley  are  reiy  practical,  and  are  an  Important  adjunct  to 
the  text.    .    .    .    lantlcipateforita  wide  circoiation.**— flVto«Z>firikM,  Boston. 

**  I  hare  already  twice  expressed  my  fiiTorable  opinion  of  the  book  in  print,  and  am 
glad  that  it  is  giren  to  the  poblic  at  last**— /omM  C.  WhiU,  Boston. 

"  More  than  two  years  ago  we  noticed  Dr.  Neamann*s  admirable  work  In  ita  original 

abape;  and  we  are  therefore  absolred  fh>m  the  necessity  of  saying  more  than  to  r ' 

our  strong  recommendation  of  it  to  English  readera.**- i>tie<ifftmer. 
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NEFTEIi. 

GalvanO-TherapeuticS.  The  Phydohpoal  and 
Therapeutical  Action  of  the  QaJ/oamio  Ourrent  upon 
the  Aoattetioj  Optic,  8ymp€Uhetiey  and  Pneumoffaetrio 

Nerves. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  NEFTEL. 
1  ToL,  Ifino.  161  pp.  Cloth,  $1.60. 
This  book  bas  been  published  at  the  request  of  seyend  anral  sur- 
geons and  other  professional  gentlemen,  and  is  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  snl]jects  of  which  it  treats.  Its  author,  formerly  yisiting  physician 
to  the  largest  hospital  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  had  the  very  best  facili- 
ties for  investigation. 

"  This  little  work  shows,  as  far  as  it  gooi,  fall  knowledge  of  what  bas  been 
done  on  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  author's  practica!  acquaintance  with 
them.''— itTeio  Ycrk  Medical  J<mm<d, 

**  Those  who  use  dectridtj  should  get  this  woik,  and  those  who  do  not 
should  peruse  it  to  learn  that  there  is  one  more  therapeutical  agent  that  thej 
could  and  should  possess." — Hu  Medieai  JkveiOffator, 

NIO-HTINO-ALE. 
Notes  on  Nursing:  what U island whatitisnoe. 

By  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
1  TttL,  12nio.  140  pp.  doth,  75  osnti. 
E very-day  sanitary  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  nursing,  or,  in. 
other  words,  of  how  to  put  the  constitution  in  such  a  state  as  that  it  will 
have  no  disease  or  that  it  can  recover  from  disease,  takes  a  higher  place. 
It  is  recognised  as  the  knowledge  which  every  one  ought  to  have— dis- 
tinct from  medical  knowledge,  which  only  a  profesdon  can  have. 

PEREIRA. 

Dr.    Pereiras   Elements   of   Materia 

Medioa  and  Therapeutics.  Abridged  and  adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Practi- 
tioners and  Students,  and  comprising  all  the  Medi- 
cines of  th^  British  Pharmacopoeia,  with  such  others 
as  are  frequendA/  ordered  in  Prescriptions,  or  re- 
gtdred  hy  the  Physician. 

Edited  by  EGBERT  BENTLEY  and  THEGPHILUS  REDWGGD. 

Vew  Edition.  Brought  down  to  1872.   1  ToL,  Boyal  8to.  Cloth,  $7.00; 
Sheep,  $8.00. 
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PEASIiEE. 

Ovarian    Tumors  ;    Their  Pathology^  Diagnosis, 
amd  TreatmerU^  vnth  reference  espeoiaiUy  to  Ovariotomy. 
By  E.  K.  PEASLEE,  M.  D., 

ProfdSflor  of  DiMaaes  of  Women  In  Durtmooth  OoUem;  one  of  fhe  Oonsnltln^  Physleiaxu  to 
the  New  York  State  Woman^s  Hospital ;  fonnei|7  rirofeasor  of  Obstetrios  and  Dlaeaaee  of 
Women  In  the  New  York  Medical  College ;  Corresponding  Memher  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  BerHn,  etc 

1  ToL,  8to.   IUiutnt«d  wifh  many  Woodoati,  and  a  Steel  Engrayiiig  of  Dr. 
E.  MaDow^  the  '^  Father  of  Orarietoaiy.**  Prfee,  Glof]^  $6.00. 

This  Talnable  work,  embnctaig  the  resnlts  of  many  j^tn  of  snooessftil  experience  In  the 
department  of  which  It  treats,  wUI  prove  most  accepti^le  to  the  entire  profession ;  while  the 
high  standing  of  the  author  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  combine  to  make  the  book  the 
best  In  the  laognage.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  treating  of  Oyarlan  Tomora,  their 
anatomy,  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  except  by  extirpation ;  the  second  of  Ovariot- 
omy, its  history  and  statistics,  and  of  the  operation.  Folly  IDustrated,  and  abounding  with 
information  the  resnlt  of  a  prolonged  study  of  the  subject,  the  woik  should  be  In  the  hands  of 
eveiy  physldan  in  the  country. 

The  ibUowing  are  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  press,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  this  great 
work,  which  has  been  Justly  styled,  by  an  eminent  critic,  **  1h»  mott  oompUU  nudiecU  mono- 
graph  on  apraeUeal  tutifMt  ever  produeeA  im  tkU  comOrtfy 

«« His  opinions  upon  what  others  have  advised  are  clearly  set  Ibrth,  sad  are  as  interesting 
and  Important  as  are  the  propositlonB  he  has  himself  to  advance ;  while  there  are  a  freshness, 
a  vigor,  an  authority  about  his  writing,  which  great  practical  knowledge  alone  con  confer.'^— 
TheLaneet. 

*^  Both  Wella*s  and  Peaslee^i  works  will  be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  great  repu- 
tation and  skill  of  their  authors.  Both  exist  not  only  as  masters  of  their  art,  but  as  dear  and 
graoefti]  writets.  In  either  work  the  student  and  practitioner  win  find  the  fruits  of  rich  expe- 
rience, of  earnest  thought,  and  of  steady,  well-balanced  Judgment  As  England  Is  proud  of 
WeOsL  so  may  America  well  be  proud  of  Peaslee,  and  the  great  world  of  science  may  oe  proud 
othaOir^BritWi  Medical  JmimaL 

**This  is  an  excellent  work,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  Industry,  ability,  science,  and 
leamliv  of  Dr.  Peaslee.  Few  works  issue  from  the  medical  prees  so  complete,  so  exhaustive- 
ly learned,  so  Imbued  with  a  practical  tone,  without  losing  other  substantial  good  qualities.'' 
^IBdinburgh  Medical  JaurfuU. 

**  In  closing  our  review  of  this  work,  we  cannot  avoid  again  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
the  thorough  study,  the  careM  and  honest  statements,  and  candid  spirit,  which  characterize  it 
For  fhcvteof  tKe  student  tee  ^uytdd  give  tJke  pr^erence  to  Dr.  PeaeiUe^e  worh,  net  only 
from  it$  oompletmeM,  but  from  its  more  mcthodtcal  aaTangemeni.^—Am&rican  Journal 
qf  Medical  JSoicnces, 

**Dr.  Peaslee  brings  to  the  work  a  thoroughness  of  study,  a  fkmlBaxtty  with  the  whole 
field  of  histology,  physiolo^,  pathology,  and  practical  gyneooloey,  not  excelled,  perhaps,  by 
those  of  any  man  who  ever  performs  the  opentSmiJ"— Medical  Record. 

^  If  we  were  to  select  a  nngle  word  to  express  what  we  regard  as  the  highest  excellence  of 
this  book.  It  would  be  its  thoroualiness.'"—2^eu>  York  Medical  Journal 

'*  We  deem  its  careftil  perusal  indispensable  to  all  who  would  b«at  ovarian  tumors  with  a 
good  conscience." — Amcncan  Journal  of  Obstetrics. 

"  It  shows  prodigal  Indnstiy,  and  embodies  within  Its  five  hundred  and  odd  pages  pret^ 
much  all  that  seems  worth  knowing  on  the  subject  of  ovarian  dlseases.^—PAitocM^pMa  Medi- 
cal Times. 

^  Great  thoroughness  Is  shown  In  Dr.  Peaslee*s  treatment  of  all  fhe  details  of  this  very  ad- 
mirable work."— .Bot^on  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"^  It  is  a  necessity  to  every  surgeon  who  eicpeots  to  treat  this  disease."— Xea«afMM>r0L 
Medical  Berald. 

**  Indispensable  to  the  American  student  of  gynnoology.**— Pao(;(e  Medical  amd  Surgical 
Journal, 

**  There  Is  not  a  doubtltal  point  that  could  occur  to  any  one  that  is  not  explained  and  an- 
Bwered  In  the  most  satlsflustory  manner."—  Vircfinia  Clinical  Record. 

**  The  work  Is  one  the  profession  should  prize ;  one  that  every  earnest  practitioner  should 
possess."— fl'«>r(7to  Medical  Companion. 

**  Dr.  Peaslee  has  achieved  a  success,  and  the  work  Is  one  which  no  praotloal  surgeon  can 
afflord  to  be  without"— Jf<s<Zica2  Investigator, 
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SAYKE. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Treatment 

of  Clvb-Fooi. 

By  LEWIS  A.  SAYRK,  M.  D., 

FroflMaor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  is  BeDeme  Hospital  Medinl  OoDMra;  Smgvon  to  BeDenw 

and  Chtflty  Hospitals,  etc 

1  ▼ol.,  12mo.   Hew  and  Xnlarged  EditioiL  doth.    $1.00. 

*'  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  conyey^  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible, 

all  the  practical  information  and  instruction  necessary  to  enable  tlie  general 

practitioner  to  apply  that  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  89  successfol  in  my 

own  hands." — Preface, 

**The  book  wlB  yerrwell  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  m^knity  of  genenl 
whose  use,  as  stated.  It  is  intended.^— Ji^eio  York  Medical  JourndL 

SMITH. 


On  Foods. 


By  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  P.  R.  a. 

Fellow  of  the  Boyal  CoOese  of  Physidans  of  London,  ete.,  ete. 

lTOl.,18mo.  ClotlL.   Prioe,$1.75. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  author's  work  on  "  Practical  Dietary,^'  he  has 
felt  the  want  of  another,  which  would  embrace  all  the  generallj-known 
and  less-known  foods,  and  contain  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  re- 
specting them.  The  present  volume  is  intended  to  meet  this  want,  and 
will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  to  both  scientific  and  general  read- 
ers. The  author  extends  the  ordinary  view  of  foods,  and  indndea 
water  and  air,  since  they  are  important  both  in  their  food  and  sanitary 


STROUD. 

The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 

Christy  and  its  Relations  to  the  Principles  amd  Pra^y 
Uoe  of  Ch/ristianity. 

By  WILLIAM  STROUD,  M.  D. 

With  a  Letter  on  the  Salijeet, 

By  Sib  JAMES  T.  SIMPSON,  Bi.RT.,M.D. 

1  ToL»  ISmo.  488  pp.   Cloth,  $8.00. 

This  important  and  remarkable  book  is,  in  its  own  place,  a  masterpieoe,  and 
will  be  considered  as  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 


The  principal  point  Insisted  npon  fs,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  censed  by  mptore  or  \ 
Atfon  of  the  heart  Sir  Jamos  T.  Simpson,  who  had  read  the  author's  treatise  and  varioas  oom* 
ments  on  H  expressed  himself  yexy  positively  in  ikyorof  the  yiews  maintained  Iqr  Dr.  Btrood.' 
—Pl/choloffical  JawmaL 
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SIMPSON. 
The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  James 

Yowag  Sirrypson^  Bart.y  M.  J}.    In  Three  Ydbu/mea. 

Volume  L — Selected  ObstetriccU  and  Ch^ncBcological  Works  of 
Sir  James  T.  SimpaoD,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  Uniyersitj  of  Edinburgh.  Containing  the  substance  of  his  Lect- 
ures on  Midwifery.  Edited  by  J.  Watt  Black,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Physician-Accoucheur  to  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital,  London ;  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Hospital  School  of  Medicine. 

IvoL,  8to.   852  pp.   GlotlL,  $8.00. 

This  volnme  contains  all  the  more  important  of  the  contribntionB  of 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  to  the  study  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women, 
with  the  exception  of  his  clinical  lectures  on  the  latter  subject,  which 
will  shortly  appear  in  a  separate  volume.  This  first  volume  contains 
many  of  the  papers  reprinted  from  his  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Oontri- 
butions,  and  also  his  Lecture  l^otea,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
containing  the  substance  of  the  practical  part  of  his  course  of  mid- 
wifery. It  is  a  volume  of  great  interest  to  the  profession,  and  a  fitting 
memorial  of  its  renowned  and  talented  author. 

u  To  many  of  our  readm,  donbtleaa,  the  chief  of  the  papers  it  ocmtftine  are  ftmUiar.  To 
others,  although  probably  they  may  be  aware  that  Sir  James  Simpson  has  written  on  the  sab- 
Jects,  the  papers  themselyes  will  be  new  and  fresh.  To  the  first  class  we  would  recommend 
this  edition  of  Sir  James  Simpson^s  wortu,  as  a  valuable  volame  of  refisrenoe;  to  the  latter,  aa 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  a  great  master  and  improver  of  his  art,  the  stady  of  which  cannot 
fldl  to  make  them  better  prepwed  to  meet  and  oreroome  its  difficulties."— Jfe^MooZ  Times  and 

Volume  n. — AfUBSthesia^  Hospitalism^  etc.      Edited  by  Sir 

Walter  Simpson,  Bart. 

lvoL,8yo.  060  pp.   Cloth,  $3.00. 

**  We  ii^  of  this,  as  of  the  first  volume,  that  it  shoold  And  a  place  on  the  table  of  every 
praotitioner :  for,  though  it  is  patchwork,  each  piece  may  be  picked  oat  and  studied  with  pleas* 
are  and  proAt" — The  Lancet  {LomJUm), 

Volume  lEL — 7%e  Diseases  of  Women.    Edited  by  Albx.  Simp- 
son, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh. 
ITOL,  8to.   Cloth,  $8.00. 
One  of  the  best  worka  on  the  subject  extant.    Of  Inestimable  value  to  every  physidan. 

SWETT. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Bei/ng  a  Gov/rse  of  Lect/wres  deUvered  at  the  New 
York  Hospital. 

By  JOHN  A.  SWETT,  M.  D., 

Protesor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  New  York  TTniveisity ;  Riyaleiin 
to  the  New  York  Hospital ;  Member  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society. 

1toI.,8to.   587  pp.   $8.50. 

Embodied  In  this  volume  of  lectures  is  the  experienoe  of  ten  years  In  hospital  sod  prtrrto 
practice. 
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SGHBOEDER 
A   Manual  of  Midwifery,    induding  the 

Paihology  of  Pregnancy  <md  the  PuerperdL  State. 

By  Dr.  KARL  SGHBOEDER. 

Prolteaor  of  Hid  wlftry  and  Dtraotor  of  the  Ljring-ln  InstttatloD  !n  fhe  TTiilT«nlty  of  Sriu««ib 

TrazuOated  from  the  Third  Oeimaa  Wditlon, 

ByOHAS.  H.  GARTER,  B.A.,  M.D.,  B.8.Lond., 

ICember  of  the  Bojal  Oollege  of  FhyBldaoB,  London,  and  Fhyvldan  Aoooadienr  to  St  GeoigvX 
HanoTflr  Sqaaxe,  DiapeDBazy. 

Wlfh  Twenty-six  Sngrayingi  on  Wood.   1  vol.,  8to.   Cloth. 

**  The  traoalator  feelathat  noftpolosTls  needed  tnoflMng  to  the  pro&adon  *  tzaaaistioB 
of  Sdiroedei'a  Manual  of  MldwUtaiy.  The  work  la  well  known  in  Oennany  and  eztenatydy 
need  as  a  text-book;  it  has  ahvady  reaohod  a  third  edition  within  the  short  apaoe  '>f  two  yean, 
and  it  la  hoped  that  the  preaent  tranalatlon  win  meet  the  want,  long  l^t  in  ibU  eooBtiy,  of  ■ 
manual  of  midwiDBiy  embzadng  the  latest  sdentiflc  researches  on  the  sabjeet 

TILT. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Uterine  Therapeu- 

ties  and  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

By  EDWARD  JOHN  TILT,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Soval  College  of  Fhysleiana ;  Oonaoltii^  Fhyateian  to  the  Esnringdon  Qeneal 
Diapensaxy;  Fellow  of  the  Boyiii  Medical  and  Ghimisloal  Society,  and  <tf  serecal  British 
and  foreign  sooieties. 

1  TOL,  8to.   846  pp.  COoth,  $3.50. 

Second  American  edition,  thoroughly  reyised  and  amended. 

"  In  giving  the  resnlt  of  his  labors  to  the  prolisBslon  the  anthor  has  done  a  great  work.  Onr 
readers  wUl  find  Its  psges  very  Interesting,  and,  at  the  end  of  their  task,  wffl  ftel  gratefti]  to 
the  author  ibr  many  rery  valuable  aoggestioDS  as  to  the  treatment  of  ntexine  diaeasea."— 1%« 
Lancet, 

*'  Dr.  Tot's  *  Hand-Book  of  Uterine  Therapentlea*  sappHea  a  want  wUoh  has  often  been 
felt  ...  It  may.  therefore,  be  read  not  only  with  pleasure  and  instroction,  but  wID  also  be 
found  Tory  usenu  aa  a  book  of  referenoe.'^— 2^  Meaical  Mirror, 

"  Second  to  none  on  the  therapeutica  of  uterine  disease."— ./(wrfuil  qf  ObiUtrioB. 

VAN  BTJREN. 

Lectures  upon  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

Delwered  at  the  BeUews  Hospital  Medical  CdUege. 
Session  of  1869-'70. 

By  W.  H.  VAN  BUBEN,  M.  D.. 

Proibssor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  with  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinaxr  Oisana,  ete^  in  ^ 
BeDeToe  Honital  tfedlcal  College ;  one  of  the  Gonautttng  Surseons  of  tlie  New  Yoik  Hos- 
pital, of  the  BeOerue  Hospital ;  Member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medidne,  of  the 
Pathological  Society  of  New  York,  eta,  etc. 

ITOL,  12mo.   IMn^  01oth,$1.60. 

**  It  Beams  hardly  necessary  to  more  than  mentlan  the  name  of  the  anthor  of  this  admiraUi 
little  volume  in  order  to  inanie  the  character  of  his  book.  No  one  In  this  country  haa  eqjoved 
ffreater  advantages,  and  had  a  more  extensive  field  of  observation  in  this  specialty,  than  iDr. 
van  Buren,  and  no  one  has  paid  the  aune  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject  .  .  .  Here  is  the 
axperlenoe  of  years  summed  up  and  given  to  the  proibasional  worid  in  a  plain  and  praetleal 
muaner.^—Ptyeholooioai  JowrnaX. 
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VAN  BUBEN  AND  KEYES. 
A  Practical   Treatise  on  the  Surgical 

Diseases  of  the  Oenito-  Urinary  Organs^  including  Syphi- 
lis. Designed  as  a  Manual  for  Students  and  PractUionr 
ers.     With  JEngravings  and  Gases. 

By  W.  H.  van  BUREN,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Frofeasor  of  PrlncipIdB  of  Burgeij,  ^vltk  Discasefl  of  the  Genlto-Uriiuiy  Syttem  and  CUnioal 

Boigeiy,  lo  Beflevae  Hospital  Medical  College;  Consiiltlng  Bmveon  to  the  New  York 

Hospital,  the  Charity  Hoapital,  etc;  and 

E.  L.  KEYES,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Itolbsaor  of  Dermatoloffy  In  BoUevne  Hospital  Medical  College ;  Surgeon  to  the  Charltj  Hospi- 
tal, Yenereol  DlYinon ;  Consulting  Dermatologist  to  the  Bureau  of  Out-I>oor  fieliet; 
BeUoTue  Hospital,  etc 

1  YoLt  8to.   Cloth,  $6.00;  Sheep,  $6.00. 

This  work  is  really  a  compendium  of,  and  a  book  of  reference  to,  all  modem 
works  treating  in  any  way  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs. 
At  the  same  time,  do  other  single  book  contains  so  large  an  array  of  origifud 
&cts  concerning  the  class  of  diseases  with  which  it  deals.  These  facts  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  extensive  and  varied  experience  of  the  authors. 

Many  important  branches  of  genito-urinary  diseases,  as  the  cutaneous  mala* 
dies  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  receive  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  that 
the  professional  reader  will  search  for  elsewhere  in  vain. 

Both  to  the  specialist  and  the  general  practitioner  the  work  commends  itself 
as  one  of  inestimable  value. 

The  work  is  a  marvel  of  conciseness,  and  very  rarely  is  so  much  condensa- 
tion accomplished  without  loss  of  any  valuable  points  of  detaiL  A  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  volume,  but  only  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  work  will  convince  the  reader  that  full  justice  has  been 
done  to  all  the  various  branches  of  this  hi^ly-interesting  class  of  diseases. 

The  work  is  elegantly  and  profusely  illustrated,  and  enriched  by  fifty-lSve 
origmal  cases,  setting  forth  obscure  and  difficult  points  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

'^  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs ;  and  part  second  treats  of  Chancroid  and  Syphilis.  The  authors  '  ap- 
pear to  have  succeeded  admirably  in  giving  to  the  world  an  exhaustive  and 
reliable  treatise  on  this  important  class  of  diseases.'  ^^— Northwestern  Medical  and 
Surgical  JoumaL 

*<  It  is  a  most  complete  digest  of  what  has  long  been  known,  and  of  what  has 
been  more  recently  discovered  in  the  field  of  syphilitic  and  genito-urinary  dis- 
orders. It  is  perhaps  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  single  work  upon  the 
same  subject  has  yet  appeared,  in  this  or  any  foreign  language,  which  is  superior 
to  it.'*— (/Aico^o  Medical  JExamiTier, 

"  The  commanding  reputation  of  Dr.  Van  Buren  in  this  specialty  and  of  the 
great  school  and  hospital  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  clinical  materials,  together 
with  the  general  interest  which  attaches  to  the  subject-matter  itself,  will,  we 
trust,  lead  very  many  of  those  for  whom  it  is  our  office  to  cater,  to  possess  them- 
selves at  once  of  the  volume  and  form  their  own  opinions  of  its  merit." — Atlanta 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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VOO-EL. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 

of  Children.  Second  American  from  the  Fourth 
Oetnum  Edition.  Uluatraied  ly  Six  LithograpMe 
Plates. 

By  ALFRED  VOGEL,  M.  D., 
FkoAsaor  of  CUnlal  MedloliM  In  tfaa  UidTCCBity  of  I>on^  So 

TBAKSLATBD  AND  EDITED  BT 

•H.    BAPHAEL,    M.  D., 

Uto  HooM  Burgeon  to  BeDsroe  Hoqrftal;  FhyilclBn  to  the  EMtem  Dtopenuiy  Ibr  Iho  DtaiiMB 
of  Children,  eto.,  etc. 

1  ToL,  8to.    611  pp.    Clofh,  t4.60. 

The  work  is  well  up  to  the  present  state  of  patholo^cal  knowledge ; 
complete  without  unnecessary  prolixity;  its  symptomatology  accurate, 
evidently  the  result  of  carefhl  observation  of  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced clinical  practitioner.  The  diagnosis  and  differential  relations  of 
diseases  to  each  other  are  accurately  described,  and  the  therapeutics 
judicious  and  discriminating.  All  polypharmacy  is  discarded,  and  ouly 
the  remedies  which  appeared  useful  to  the  author  commended. 

It  contains  much  that  must  gain  for  it  the  merited  praise  of  all  im- 
partial Judges,  and  prove  it  to  be  an  invaluable  text-book  for  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner,  and  a  safe  and  usefbl  guide  in  the  difficult  but  all- 
important  department  of  Padiatrioa. 

"  Rapidly  pASsing  to  a  fourth  editioD  in  Gemumy,  and  translated  into  three 
other  languages,  America  now  has  the  credit  of  presenting  the  first  English  ver- 
don  of  a  book  which  mnst  take  a  prominent^f  not  the  leadine,  position  among 
works  devoted  to  this  ^jlaas  of  disease."— i^T.  r.  Medical  JoumaL 

"  The  profession  of  this  country  are  under  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Raphael 
for  bringing,  as  he  has  don%  this  truly  valuable  work  to  their  notice.'* — MtHeai 
RKord, 

''The  transkitor  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful,  and  his  labom 
have  resulted  in  what,  in  every  sense,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  medica* 
Bclence."^-J>yeAofc^fca/  Journal, 

"We  do  not  know  of  a  compact  text-book  on  the  diseases  of  children  more 
complete,  more  comprehensive,  more  replete  with  practical  remarks  and  scientific 
facts,  more  in  keeping  with  the  devdopment  of  modem  medicine,  and  more 
worthy  of  tbe  attention  of  the  profession,  than  that  which  has  been  the  sulked 
of  our  remarks."— /ovmoZ  of  Obsidriei, 
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WALTON. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United 

States  <md  Gcmada^  with  Analyses  amd  Notes  on  the 
Promment  Spas  of  Burope,  and  a  List  of  Sea-side 
Besorts.    An  enlwrged  and  revised  edition. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WALTON,  M.D., 

Leetnrer  on  Materi*  Modio*  In  the  Miami  Medical  College,  OlncbmatL 

1  ▼ol.,  12]no.  890  pages,  with  Kftpt.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  author  has  giren  the  analyses  of  all  the  springs  in  this  country  and 
those  of  the  principal  European  spas,  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
one  wine-pint,  so  that  they  may  readily  he  compared.  He  has  arranged 
the  springs  of  America  and  Europe  in  seven  distinct  classes,  and  de- 
scrihed  the  diseases  to  which  mineral  waters  are  adapted,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  class  of  waters  applicahle  to  the  treatment,  and  the  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  each  spring  as  near  as  known  are  given — also,  the 
location,  mode  of  access,  and  post-office  address  of  every  spring  are  men- 
tioned. In  addition,  he  has  descrihed  the  various  kinds  of  hatha  and 
the  appropriate  use  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

EZTBACT8  PBOX  OFiniOHS  OF  THE  FBE88. 

"...  Precise  and  comprehensive,  presenting  not  only  reliable  analyses  of 
the  waters,  but  their  therapeutic  value,  so  that  physicians  can  hereai^r  advise 
their  use  as  intelligently  and  beneficially  as  they  can  other  valuable  alterative 
agents.*' — Sanitarian, 

"...  Will  tend  to  enlighten  both  the  profession  and  the  people  on  this 
question." — N,  T,  Medical  Journal. 

"...  Contains  in  brief  space  a  vast  amount  of  important  and  interesting 
matter,  well  arranged  and  well  presented.  Nearly  every  physician  needs  just 
such  a  volume.'* — Richmond  and  LofiixvUle  Medical  Journal, 

"...  Fills  this  necessity  in  a  scientific  and  pleasing  manner,  and  can  be  read 
with  advantage  by  the  physician  as  well  as  layman." — American  Jour,  of  Obatetriet. 

UxiTBUiTT  07  YxBonriA,  June  9,  ISTS. 

GxNTLEHKN :  I  have  received  by  mail  a  copy  of  Dr.  Walton's  work  on  the 
Ifineral  Springs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Be  pleased  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  a  work  which  I  have  been  eagerly  looking  for  ever  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  author  in  the  summer  of  1871.  He  satisfied  me  that 
he  was  well  qualified  to  write  a  reliable  work  on  this  subject,  and  I  doubt  not 
he  has  met  my  expectations.  Such  a  work  was  greatly  needed,  and,  if  olfered 
for  sale  at  the  principal  mineral  springs  of  the  country,  will,  I  believe,  com- 
mand a  reedy  sale.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  L.  Cabkll,  M.  D. 
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WELLS, 
Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  ;  Their  Diofffums 

and  Tredtment, 

By  T.  8PEN0ER  WELLS, 

Fellow  and  Member  of  Ooandl  of  the  Boral  College  of  Snigeons  of  England ;  Honoraiy  Fdlow 
of  the  King  and  Qaeen'a  OoUc^  of  Fhysidana  In  Ireland;  Bongoon  in  Ordinair  to  the 
Qaeen*B  Honaehofd;  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hoapftal  for  Women;  Member  or  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Surgery  of  Parte,  of  the  Medloal  Society  of  Parl&  and  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  Sweden ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Medical  and  Natural  Seienoo 
of  BroseelB,  and  of  the  Medical  Sooieties  of  Foath  and  Kelalnglbre;  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Otatetrlcal  Soototiea  of  Berlin  and  Leipilg. 

iToL,  8to.  478  pp.  niiutratad.  Oloih,  Prioe,  $4.50. 

In  1866  the  author  issued  a  yolume  containing  reports  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  cases  of  Ovariotomy,  which  was  little  more  than  a  simple  record  of 
facts.  The  book  was  soon  out  of  print,  and,  though  repeatedly  asked  for  a 
new  edition,  the  author  was  unable  to  do  more  than  prepare  papers  for  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgioal  Society,  as  series  after  series  of  a  hundred  eases 
accumulated.  On  the  completion  of  five  hundred  cases  he  embodied  the  results 
in  the  present  Yolume,  an  entirely  new  work,  fof  the  student  and  practitioner, 
and  trusts  it  may  prore  acceptable  to  them  and  useful  to  suffering  women. 

"  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  this  yolume  in  Loo- 
don  on  the  day  of  its  publication  in  New  York.'*  French  and  German  transla^ 
tions  are  already  in  press. 

WAO-NER 
A    Hand  -  book  of  Chemical   Tech- 

nohgy. 

By  RUDOLPH  WAGNER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Ohemtoal  Technology  at  the  UnlTerrity  of  Wnrtsbnigr. 

Traiuilatad  and  edited,  from  the  eighth  Qemutn  edition,  with  aztenslve 

additions, 

By  WILLIAM  OROOKES,  F.  R.  S. 

With  886  ninstrations.   1  vol.,  8yo.   761  pagoi.   Cloth,  $5.00. 

Under  the  head  of  MetaOarglo  Ohemlstry,  the  latest  methods  of  prapaitnir  Iron,  Oobalt, 
Nickel,  Copper,  Copper  Salts.  Lead  and  Tin,  and  their  Salts,  Bismnth,  Qnc,  ^o  Salta,  Gad- 
mlum,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Mercory,  Platinum,  Sllrer,  Gold,  Maneanates,  Alnminum,  and 
Magnesiom,  are  described.  The  yarioas  applications  of  the  Toltaio  Ourrent  to  Electro-Metal- 
Inrgy  follow  onder  this  dlTision.  The  preparation  of  Potash  and  Soda  Salts,  the  mannfactnre 
of  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the  reooTory  of  Sulphur  ftom  Soda  Waste,  of  coarse  occupy  promlneiit 
places  in  the  consideration  of  chemical  mftnulkotnres.  It  is  dlflScolt  to  orer^estfanAte  the  mer- 
cantile value  of  Mond's  process,  as  well  as  the  many  new  and  important  applications  of  Bisul- 
phide of  Oarboa  The  manufecture  of  Soap  will  be  found  to  include  much  detalL  The  Toeb- 
nology  of  Olass,  Stone- ware.  Limes,  and  Mortan,  will  present  much  of  interest  to  the  Bulkier 
and  ilngliieer.  The  Technology  of  veg'etable  Fibres  has  been  considered  to  include  the  pr&P' 
aration  of  Flaz,  Hemp.  Cotton,  as  well  as  Paper-making;  while  the  applioations  of  Y eRetabw 
Products  will  be  found  to  include  Sugar-bolling,  Wine  and  Beer  Brewing,  the  XMstOlanon  d 
Spirits,  the  Baking  of  Broad,  the  Preparation  of  Yinegar,  the  Preservation  of  Wood,  etc: 

Dr.  Wagner  gives  much  Information  In  reference  to  tiie  production  of  Potash  from  Sugar 
residues.  The  use  of  Baryta  Salts  is  also  ftilly  described,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  Sunt 
fWmi  Beet-roots.  Tann1ng<  the  Preservation  of  Meat,  Milk,  etc,  the  Preparation  of  Fhoepoo- 
rus  and  Animal  Charcoal,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Technology  of  Animal  Products, 
The  Preparation  of  Materials  for  Dyeing  has  necessarily  required  much  space ;  while  the  ftul 
sections  of  the  book  have  been  devoted  to  the  Technology  of  Heating  and  lUumlnatioa 
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NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS  IN  PRESS. 


Hand-Book  of  the  Histologry  and  Hlsto- 

Ghemifltry  of  Man.    Bj  Dr.  Hsimbich  Fbet,  of  Zurich.    Illustrated  with 
600  Woodcuts. 

Clinical   Lectures  on    Diseases  of  the 

Nervous  System.    Delivered  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  by 
Wm.  a.  Hammond,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  H.  B.  Cross,  K  D. 

Acne  ;  its  Pathology,  Etiology,  Prognods,  and  Treatment.    By  L.  DmrcAN 
BuLKLiBT,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  Toik  Hospital 

A  monograph  of  about  aeventy  pogeSi  Qhistrated,  finmded  on  an  analyBia  of  two  hundred 
eaaea  of  vazloiu  Ibnns  of  aono. 

Compendium  of  Children's  Diseases,  for 

Students  and  Physicians.    By  Dr.  John  Stxinsb. 

Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Spinal  Cord. 

By  Dr.  H.  Chablton  Bastian. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

649  &  661  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOBK. 
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THE  NEW  TORE  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

J.4MES  B.  EUJfTEB,  M.  D.,  Editor. 
Published  Monthly.  Volumes  begin  in  January  and  July. 

**  Amonor  the  nnmerous  reoordB  of  Medldne  and  the  colkteral  sdences  published  In  Amei1oi> 
fhe  above  Journal  occupies  a  high  position,  and  deservedly  90.^— The  Lancet  (London). 

'^One  tf  the  best  medical  Journala,  by-the-by,  published  on  the  Ametioui  Continent^'— Lon- 
don Medical  limes  and  OazetU, 

"A  very  high-cbiss  journal."*— Zofuion  Medical  Mirror. 

"  The  editor  and  the  oontributon  rank  among  our  most  distinguished  medical  men,  and  each 
number  contains  matter  that  does  honor  to  American  medical  literature.^— JBOiton  Journal  of 
ChemUtrif. 

''Full  of  valuable  original  papers,  abounding  In  soientiflc  ability."— (7%i<xi^o  Medical  Thnee. 

**  We  know  no  other  perioaloil  that  we  would  rather  present  as  a  specimen  of  American  skill 
and  intelligence  than  the  Nxw  YosK  Mxdical  JoxnaiAiJ"—Frtmklin  SepoHtorp. 

Terms^  $i  per  Annnm*    Specimen  Copies^  25  Cents* 

■   — • ^ 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  M0NTHL7. 

Ccnducted  by  Prof.  E.  L.  YOTJMAJfS. 

Each  Number  contains  128  pages,  with  numerous  Descriptive  and 
Attractive  Illustrations. 

Published  Monthly.  Volumes  begin  in  May  and  November. 

Terms^  $5  per  Annnm^  or  Flftj  Cent»  per  Number* 


Thb  PopvLaB  ScisNGS  MoMTHLT  wa)  started  to  promote  the  diihslon  of  ralnable  sdeottfle 
knowledge,  in  a  readable  and  attractivo  form,  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  has  thus 
fsr  met  a  want  supplied  by  no  other  periodical  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  feature  of  the  magazine  is,  that  its  contents  are  not  what  science  wa»  ten  or  more 
years  since,  but  what  it  if  to-dav,  fWsah  ftom  the  study,  the  laboratory,  and  the  experiment: 
clothed  in  the  language  of  the  authors,  inventors,  and  scientists  themselves,  which  oomprise  the 
leading  minds  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Among  popular  articles, 
covering  the  whole  range  of  Natubal  Scikstcb,  we  have  the  latest  thoughts  and  words  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  and  Professors  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  B.  A.  Proctor.  Since  the  start,  it  has  proved 
a  gratliVing  success  to  every  friend  of  scientific  progress  and  universal  education ;  and  those  who 
believed  that  science  could  not  be  made  any  thing  but  dry  studv,  are  disappointed. 

The  press  all  over  the  land  is  warmly  commending  it  we  sutjoin  a  few  encomiums  from 
those  recently  given:' 

**  A  Jounial  which  promises  to  be  of  eminent  value  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this 
country."— 3>»£>  York  Tribune. 

*'  It  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  attempt  at  Journalism  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this  ooua- 
\xjT— Borne  Journal. 

"The  initial  number  is  admirably  constituti>d.*^~i2^?«nin^  McM. 

**  In  our  opinion,  the  right  idea  has  been  happi^  hit  in  the  plan  of  this  new  monthly.'"— A(^aft> 
Oowier. 

''Just  the  publication  needed  at  the  present  day."— JTontrntf  Oazetie. 


New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Popnlar  Science  Monthly, $S0O 

New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Appletons'  Weeklv  Journal  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,    7  00 

Appletons'  Weekly  Journal  and  Popular  Science  Monthly, 8  00 

New  York  Medical  Journal,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  Weekly  Journal,      -       -       -  11  00 

Payment,  in  all  eases,  must  be  made  in  advanesm 

Bemlttances  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  check  to  the  Publishers, 

D.  A.I*I>IjET02<r  ^  CO., 

640  A  e5t\Brot»d%eay,  New  Fofft. 
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